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THE NEW ROAD. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER I.—THE DOVECOTE TOWER. 


WITH the down for the first 
time shaved from his face, 
young Aineas stood in the 
draughty passage, turning his 
cocked hat in his hands till the 
nap had a cow’s-lick on it. 
Chagrin it was that kept the 
tutor fidgeting outside the 
door of the study, where at 
that hour he ought by rights 
to have a couple of pupils on 
the march with him and 
Cesar’s sturdy lads through 
Gaul. It is one of the solemn 
days in life for a man when he 
starts to use a razor: now 
that the curly down was gone, 
and Aineas had seen in his 
glass a youth as boyish as he 
always shamefully felt himself 
to be, he rued the rash act that 
seemed to rob him in a moment 


of his manhood. He had come 
for the evening lesson with his 
pupils, feeling somewhat like a 
man half-naked in a dream, 
but, like the usual dreamer in 
these circumstances, hopeful no 
one might observe his own 
confusion at the absence of 
a beard—a small one at the 
best: he had come prepared 
at most for the bantering of 
Margaret Duncanson, eager to 
have it past, and now the 
skirmish was postponed! That 
was to make a double call upon 
his courage, and the supply he 
had flogged up for this ren- 
counter was already vanished 
—gone from the field in a 
shameful rout, and the enemy 
not yet in sight. 

Feeling that new-recovered 
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velvet chin of his with nervous 
fingers, he stood in the dark of 
the lobby swithering what he 
should do next. The house 
was full of the smell of celery ; 
Drimdorran had some curious 
Lowland whims, and dined at 
the hour of four from the first 
day he became a laird; faint 
rumours of the kitchen wafted 
up the stairs at times, to hang 
about all evening like the mists 
upon Glen Aray. At the 
passage-end —far off, for the 
house was long and the passage 
stretched from wing to wing of 
it—a voice was booming from 
Drimdorran’s closet room ; 
Drimdorran’ never boomed 
with greater satisfaction to 
himself than after waking 
from the noisy doze which 
always followed on his dinner. 
Some one was in his room 
with him—not Margaret, his 
daughter, nor his ward, young 
Campbell, Atneas’s other pupil; 
at times a grown man’s voice 
broke in on a different key on 
the laird’s delivery ; he had an 
outside visitor. 


Except for this familiar sound . 


from old Drimdorran’s business 
quarters, that night the passage 
might have been a gully of the 
wood abandoned to the dark, 
and vegetable odours; the 
quiet that held the dwelling 
was the quiet of suspense and 
expectation even though Drim- 
dorran boomed. 

“They have gone out; I 
wonder where they are?” 
thought Alneas, and walked 
along the passage. It had 
upon its flags a runner carpet 
—yet another of Drimdorran’s 
Sassenach concessions,—and his 
feotsteps made no sound, At 
the top of the service stair 
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which led from the under- 
world of stanchioned windows 
where Drimdorran’s celery soup 
was cooked, a man stepped out 
with a lighted candle and drew 
back, alarmed, when he ran 
against the tutor. 

“King of the Elements, 
Master Aineas, but I got there 
the start!” he gasped. “You 
have chased the breath of me 
into my breast! This is a 
house that frightens me—so 
full of things in waiting. 
Shadows! Sounds! My loss, 
that I ever left the Islands! 
In the name of the Good 
Being now, what did you on 
your face? I did not know 
one bit of you, and you before 
with such a noble whisker ! ” 

“Coma leat sin !—Never mind 
that, just man!” said Atneas, 
also in the Gaelic. “What am 
I but looking for two rangers? 
Didst thou by chance see any 
sight of my scholars and they 
a-wandering ?” 

The Muileach, as they called 
him from the isle of Mull he 
came from, was Drimdorran’s 
man, and had learned in that 
employ to be discreet in seeing 
anything. He shook his head, 
a hand about the candle for the 
draughts, and said: “I have 
put no eye on them since 
dinner, Master Aineas”—but 
there he stopped, being friendly 
with the tutor, threw a glance 
across his shoulder to be sure 
they were alone, gave a pull at 
his nose and whispered in the 
loof of his hand, “It might be 
them, when I think of it, I saw 
at the mouth ef evening down 
beside the river.” 

Some dash of the conspir- 
ator, a twinkle in his eye, an- 
noyed the tutor. “So?” said 
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he shortly; “I'll take a turn 
that road and maybe come on 
them,” and he walked out at 
the porch into the darkness. 

It was little more than a 
step to the clean, cool night 
from the celery-scented lobby 
of Drimdorran House, but 
every step in life has its own 
particular fate attending it, 
and Aineas Macmaster, though 
he could not guess it, gave a 
twist to his seeming destiny 
on the moment he had crossed 
the threshold. 

He was fairly launched upon 
the great adventure of his life. 


Drimdorran House, with two 
or three hundred years of 
weather in its bones, stood 
on the slopes that rose te the 
north above the river. Im- 
mediately about it lay its 
garden, sheltered from the east 
by clumps of wind-sown firs 
and a belt of helly round them. 
From the windows of the 
house its owner, at a glance, 
could see his whole estate— 
not great, but snug and com- 
pact, tucked in a warm fold 
of the valley, in the very 
bosom of MacCailein’s land, 
with finest grazing of the 
parish stretched for half a 
mile along the river bank, and 
on the other side two profit- 
able farms. Upon that green 
expanse of arable and pasture 
land a single tree had never 
been encouraged, save a scrog 
of beech and alder Duncanson 
the laird had put as a kind 
of screen between his outlook 
and the dovecote tower, which 
stood, three steries high, more 
like a place of ancient strength 
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than a pigeon-house, upon the 
river’s brim. As yet the plant- 
ing was too young to hide the 
tower in any sense, except, as 
it might seem, from its former 
tenants. Never a bird was 
harboured now in the deve- 
cote, where, in the time of Paul 
Macmaster, Atneas’s father, 
they had swarmed. No one 
rued their absence less than 
the laird himself, who had 
made great ado with them and 
helped to breed some droll fan- 
tastic kinds of them with ruffs 
and pouter bosoms when Paul 
was still the laird, and he was 
Paul’s commissioner. Many 
an hour they spent there in the 
dovecote loft; the little lower- 
story window would be lit till 
midnight sometimes, when 
these two were waiting for a 
pigeon-post; on the leg of a 
homer-pigeon came the news 
of Sheriffmuir. The fancy for 
them must have been most 
strong in Paul Macmaster ; for, 
when he was dead, and Dun- 
canson became the laird, he 
counted what it cost in grain 
upon the stalk to feed them, 
and could never thole the coo- 
ing of a dove again. So he 
locked the dovecote up, and set 
the beech and alder round it, 
yet even in its abandonment its 
presence someway marked the 
glen even more than did the 
mansion-house, 

So much for the place by 
daylight, but this was a Sept- 
ember night when Alneas 
Macmaster stepped out on the 
lawn of what should have 
been the house of his inher- 
itance, from the sound of the 
usurper’s booming and the 
smell of his celery soup, and 
early though the night was 
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yet, it was as black as a 
porridge-pot. There had been 
rain all day, so that the Aray 
roared at the cataracts below 
Carlunan Mill, but now the 
night was dry; a wind, most 
melancholy, burdened, to his 
bookish fancy, with the griefs 
of time and change, mourned 
in the fir plantations; to the 
east, beyond MacCailein’s castle 
policies, he could hear the sea 
billow thundering. 

No light was in the glen 
except from the house he 
quitted, where some windows, 
looked back on from a little 
distance when he reached the 
garden foot, appeared as yellow 
squares stuck high up on the 
arch of night. One of them 
he knew to be the window of 
Drimdorran’s closet, none of 
them was Margaret’s. He felt 


that the best thing he could 


do would be to walk into the 
town and wait for an explana- 
tion of the truancy until the 
morrow’s morning, but at 
three-and-twenty years of age 
it is always something else 
than the best in policy that 
commands our acts, and 
Aineas, with one hand feel- 
ing at his chin and the other 
at times thrust out before him 
till he had come to his second 
eyes, passed through the fringe 
of shrubbery about the garden 
limits, and out across the fields 
to the river-side. By the time 
he reached it he had got a 
little of the howlet’s vision, 
and the dovecote and its 
scraggy thicket were to be 
perceived as bodies massive, 
blacker than the night. 

It was with something like 
dismay he saw, for the first 
time in his life, a light in the 
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little window on the ground- 
floor of the tower! 

There was nothing, based en 
thinking, beyond the Muileach’s 
crafty hint, to make Alneas as- 
cribe the disappearance of his 
pupils and the lighted win- 
dow to one common chain of 
circumstances, but that notion 
instantly took full command 
of all his movements. For 
the first time, since he quitted 
his uncle's house in_ the 
town an hour ago, he lost 
the uncomfortable sense of 
nakedness, and felt more like 
the man he was before he 
shaved. This recovery exhib- 
ited itself in a feeling of moral 
indignation that he should 
waste his time on a ninny like 
young Campbell and a girl 
with so little self-respect as 
to skip the march through 
Gaul with Cesar for the sake 
of a clandestine hour in an 
abandoned pigeon-house. 

At first his inclination was 
to leave the scraggy grove 
that drew the night wind 
through its rustling tops with 
the swishing sound of a tide 
on sand, and made a pattering 
among the alder leaves, but 
the chance of discounting 
Margaret’s anticipated banter- 
ing on his changed appearance 
—once again remembered with 
a twinge—by breaking with 
tutorial dignity upon her 
hiding was too precious to be 
resisted. On an impulse that 
a moment of reflection would 
have quelled, he strode across 
the river gravel laid a score 
of years ago so thick on the 
path that led to the dovecote 
that even yet the grass had 
not won through it, and he 
hammered loudly on the door. 
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There was no answer from 
within, nor the slightest sound 
of movement. 

A wild-bird with a doleful 
whistle rose a little way off 
by the water-side, and swept 
across the valley towards 
Drimdorran House, whose win- 
dows seemed more unbelievably 
aloft in space than ever. All 
the other watery windy voices 
of the night were blent for the 
moment in a deep sonorous 
hum, as if Glen Aray had be- 
come a bagpipe drone to which 
this searcher in the darkness 
had his ear; a gust of rising 
wind was blowing from Dun- 
chuach. 

Aineas stood back a pace, 
and, lifting up his head, peered 
at the tower, whose rounded 
form stretched high above him 
like a lighthouse. A just con- 
ception of its size had never 
been conveyed to him before ; it 
was the first time he had stood 
close up beside its white-harled 
walls, and in the gloom they 
looked immense, mysterious, in- 
vested with some immaterial 
essence as of ancient secrecy 
and dead men’s frustrate plans. 
It had been immemorially old 
when his own folk owned 
Drimdorran, yet it showed no 
symptom of decay, or Duncan- 
son, no doubt, had long since 
made an end of it with a blast 
of powder, for its useless pres- 
ence roused his visitors to curi- 
osity and speculation. 

A second time he rapped 
in vain, then groped to find 
the sneck. His thumb fell on 


it as by custom, and he pushed 
the door, to find, with some 
astonishment, the place all 


All dark and 
He could not 


dark within, 
tenantless ! 
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doubt that he had seen a light 
a minute or two ago, from the 
little window, and he assumed 
that whomsoever used it had 
ascended to the upper flights, 
but the thought immediately 
gave way before the sure 
conviction that in the circle 
of the chamber he was now 
encroached on there was ap- 
prehension cowering, and a 
lantern’ or a candle in its 
hand, 

Distinctly he could smell 
the greasy odour of a tallow 
wick ! 

It was ever Atneas Mac- 
master’s singular conviction 
that he was a hopeless coward, 
since a property inherent in 
his blood gave startling mean- 
ing to events which, when 
approached with trepidation, 
were disclosed as trivialities 
that should not fright a child ; 
and it seemed to him, as he 
stood on the hard mud of 
the dovecote floor, that it was 
time to be taking his feet with 
him (in the Gaelic phrase of 
it), and putting the door be- 
tween him and this mystery. 

Nevertheless he _bided, 
fumbled through his short- 
tailed coat, and got a tinder- 
box wherefrom he struck a 
light that wanly glowed on 
the pallid: face of Margaret 
Duncanson. She stood in 
agitation by a seed-bin, with 
an open lantern in one hand 
and the key of the dovecote in 
the other. 

“T guessed it would be you,” 
said Aineas quietly, taking the 
lantern from her hand and 
lighting it anew. “You have 
six-and-thirty ways of being 
foolish, and every one of them’s 
more idiotic than the other: 
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what puts you on an escapade 
like this, and I to be wait- 
ing for you yonder with the 
Commentarit ?” 

She was a littlish woman, 
black-avised, a year or two 
perhaps his junior, with eyes 
like sloes, not strictly speaking 
by the letter beautiful, but 
beautiful enough to be going 
on with, as Roderick said about 
his first shape at a fishing-skiff. 
Her head was bare, as if she 
had just run over from the 
house. 

“Oh!” she gasped, with a 
hand on her heaving chest, 
“you have given me two hor- 
rible experiences! I thought 
at first you were my father, 
and then when you struck the 
light I thought you were a 
stranger! I went almost into 
a swound ; if I live toa hundred 
years I'll never be nearer one. 
How did you think of coming 
here?” 

Aineas pointed to the win- 
dow sunk in a three-feet depth 
of wall; she saw at once how 
it had betrayed her, looked 
about her hurriedly, picked up 
an empty sack and stuffed it 
in the opening. 

“What a fool I was not to 
think of that!” said she with 
agitation. “Nothing would 
have quicker brought my 
father down upon me!” 

“And what, if I may ask, 
are you doing here?” said 
Aineas. 

“Looking about me, only,” 
she replied, recovering a pert- 
ness that was obviously her 
nature. “I was determined 
to see the inside of the 
doocot. Here have I been 
staring at it every day since 
my infancy, and this is the 
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first occasion I have put a foot 
inside the door.” 

“Tt’s surely a fancy that 
could be gratified at a more 
convenient season,” said the 
tutor gravely, “‘and with less 
of the clandestine element. 
Any day, I’m sure your father 
would have given you the 
key.” 

She made a grimace which 
brought an unbroken coal- 
black line across her face 
by the joining of her eye- 
brows. “I had to find it 
for myself,’ she answered. 
‘‘He had mislaid it. In any 
case, he said he was not 
going to have me _ break 
my neck on these rotten 
steps. And now that I am 
here, I find it was hardly 
worth my trouble; there's 
nothing wonderful to see, and 
in the last half-hour I have 
ransacked the place from top 
to bottom.” 

Afneas cast an inquiring 
glance at the wooden steps 
which led to the hatch above 
them. 

“They're not so bad,” said 
she. 

“You would get the wind 
about you, anyway,” said 
Aineas. “It must be cold up 
there, blowing through a hun- 
dred pigeon-holes.”’ 

“Not it! As snug as a 
cellar; every pigeon-hole in 
the tower is boarded up 
inside.” 

With the lantern dangling 
from a finger, he surveyed the 
kind of cell to which Miss 
Margaret’s escapade had led 
him. It must have been the 
storeroom of the dovecote in 
its active period; the great 
corn-bin filled up a part of it; 
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there was a pile of sacks half- 
filled with mildewed grain, and 
others wholly empty; creels, 
spades, and other tools were 
flung about; the lantern, too, 
he found was to be included in 
the plenishing—Margaret had 
found it hanging on a staple. 
Upon the chamber and its 
properties the dust of years 
was thickly settled; to move 
on the earthen floor was to 
raise it in a cloud that floated 
like a smoke in the lantern’s 
beams. He felt begrimed, 
uncomfortable; some repug- 
nance of the place came over 
him; he wanted to be gone. 

Most of all he thought of 
the place as an inappropriate 
setting for the personality of 
Margaret Duneanson, whose 
airy summer gown demanded 
something finer in the way of 
background; whose spright- 
liness ill-accorded with the 
sombre air of this forsaken 
vault, that somehow made her 
less attractive than she was 
for usual. He had lost the 
consciousness of the change on 
his appearance, and was only 
brought back to an uneasy 
apprehension of her mockery 
by the interest with which she 
stared at him, now that her 
fears were past. There was a 
glint of mischief in her eyes, 
but she cunningly said not a 
word on the topic he had ex- 
pected her to make much of; 
that was Margaret’s most dis- 
concerting power to mortify— 
she always chose some differ- 
ent way from what he had 
expected. 

“That’s a night lost!” he 
said at last. “You're ac- 
counted for, but where is 
William ?” 
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She flushed, and laughed un- 


easily. ‘‘And is he truant, 
too?” she asked. “Never 
mind! I have something here 


of interest to show you; I 
found it with the dooeot key, 
—isn’t that the ravishing 
creature?” 

It was a little silver snuff- 
box, which she opened with 
the pressure of a finger so 
that he could see inside the 
lid of it the miniature of a 
girl. Indeed the portrait 
justified Margaret’s admira- 
tion; it pleased the casual 
glance immediately, and opened 
up some curious charms to the 
more intent examination. Hold- 
ing it up to the lantern lozen, 
Aineas devoured its every 
feature—the little tilted chin, 
the lips a bit apart in what 
might either be a smile or an 
inward breath of something on 
the verge of tears, the forehead 
swept by waves of auburn hair 
that had in parts the copper 
hue of winter breckans, the 
throat that seemed even in 
the paint to have the anima- 
tion of a voice that would be 
sweet, the gradual white shoul- 
ders just escaping from the 
shelter of a crimson cloak. 
What hit most strongly at the 
sentiment of Auneas was a kind 
of pause in the expression; in 
some moment of suspended 
eagerness the woman had been 
taken, and something of re- 
bellion cried from her parted 
lips and in her lifted eyes. 

“My goodness!” he cried 
out, “it is a jewel! The heart 
of me is half divided between 
the fellow who could paint it 
and the darling who could give 
him such a chance. It’s Hol- 
bein, honest man! with some- 
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thing of the mountain breeze 
in him, and it puts me out of 
taste with all yon round fat 
faces that they have in Amster- 
dam! Where on earth did you 
get it?” 

“Do you think she is 
beautiful?” Margaret said, 
paying no attention to his 
question. 

“Beautiful!” said he, “is 
but a word ; I could not rightly 
tell you what she is unless I 
played the fiddle.” 

“What raptures! And I'll 
swear she’s dead a hundred 
years!” 

“No, nor fifty, by the execu- 
tion,” said the tutor. ... 
“What is that?” 

He straightened up with a 
jerk, as if he had been stabbed 
between the shoulders. He 
turned his head to the side a 
little. He listened with sus- 
pended breath. Not the most 
trivial sound was to be heard 
within the tower in which the 
stillness of the grave was reign- 
ing, nor anything outside be- 
yond the dry clash of the 
beech-tops, whelmed in the 
hum that came at intervals 
from every twig and leaf to- 
gether when a fresh gust struck 
the planting. 

“T could swear I heard the 
scuffle of a step,” he whispered. 
“Did you?” 

Margaret shook her head. 
She was as grey as sleet, and 
terror was in her eyes. The 
tip of her tongue played nerv- 
ously between her lips. 

“You should not have been 
here! You should never have 
come here!” she gasped in an 
under-breath. ‘I hate the very 
look of you! If my father 
finds us here he’ll kill me! Oh 
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Lord! haven’t I been the silly 
woman !” 

“Listen, Margaret ; listen!” 
he enjoined her, slipping the 
snuffbox into his pocket and 
clutching her arm. “I’m cer- 
tain I heard someone outside!” 

She began to weep in a 
singular way that puckered 
up her face and sent the tear- 
drops down her cheeks and 
all without a sound, like a 
woman dumb. 

“There! There it is again! 
There’s someone walking round 
the doocot,” said Aineas. 

There was no mistake about 
it; plainly they could hear the 
footsteps on the gravel, appal- 
lingly deliberate and stealthy. 

“Tt’s you! It’s you!” she 
charged him, gulping sobs. 
“You came here like a fool, 
and somebody’s following 

ou.” 

“Nonsense!” he whispered. 
** Nobody, I’m sure, saw me— 
the night’s like pitch ;” and he 
was shaken not a little at the 
pickle in which his being there 
involved her. “I'll tell you 
who it is,” he hurried on with 
a comforting inspiration, “it’s 
Will.” 

She moaned. “Whoever it 
is,” she said, “it’s certainly 
not Will; he couldn’t possibly 
be here. I know in every vein 
of me it’s father, and oh! how 
on earth could he discover?” 

“The light in the window,” 
whispered Aineas. 

“Aren’t we the fools!” she 
“He'll be in this 
Blow out the 


exclaimed, 
moment ! 
candle! ” 

It went out at a puff from 
Aineas just as a hand began 
to fumble with the iron door- 
latch. 
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The door itself came slowly 
inward; they could hear the 
hinges creak, and the cold wind 
fanned them. The darkness 
of the chamber and the dark 
outside were one in hue, and 
whosoever stood in the door- 
way was invisible, but they 
heard the breathing and it 
was @ man’s. He never said 
a word, but stood for half a 
minute on the threshold, once 
only uttering a sigh. It was, 
of all the strange experience, 
the most dauntening of things, 
that sigh, which seemed to 
gush up from the depth of 
misery. Margaret’s fingers 
sunk into the fiesh of her 
companion’s arm till he winced 
with the pain of it. He could 
hear the beating of her heart 
—or could it be his own, so 
stormy ? 

A moment later and she 
would have screamed, but the 
figure in the doorway turned ; 
the hinges squealed again ; 
the iron latch fell into its 
catch with a clatter, and the 
footsteps crunched across the 
gravel, this time less deliberate. 
Then the wind resumed its 
prevalence. 

Still greatly dashed, the 
tutor took to flint and steel 
again and lit the lantern when 
it seemed the visitor had no 
intention of returning, and 
found a great relief imprinted 
upon Margaret’s countenance. 

“Thank God he _ didn’t 
speak!” said she “That 
would have finished me.” 

“Strange!” said Aineas, 
musingly, like one apart, “I 
would have better liked to have 
@ voice to him.” 

“No! no!” she said, “not 


I! I dreaded it! Do you 
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think he suspected any one 
was here?” 

“He knew it perfectly!” 
said Aineas, ruefully, — “if 
he had a nose upon the face 
of him. What way did I 
not think of pinching out 
the candle! This one fairly 
stinks.” ; 

They stood for twenty 
minutes more imprisoned in 
their cell, deliberating on a 
score of possibilities about that 
baffling visitation. No vagrant 
reputation of the neighbour- 
hood was overlooked — the 
chance of gangrels, thieves, or 
spies,—but always they came 
back upon that disconcerting 
sigh which gave some tone 
to the experience not in 
key with any theory they 
could advance. One thing 
Margaret was blissfully con- 
vinced of —that it had not 
been her father. “Had it 
been he,” said she, “and knew 
that any one was here, no- 
thing under heaven would have 
turned him back!” 

Aineas at last went out, 
leaving her the lantern, muffled 
till the door was closed behind 
him. He circled round the 
tower; traversed the path a 
little, questioned the night with 
every sense, and then returned 
to tell her that the way was 
clear. They could not flee the 
place too quickly !—When the 
door was locked behind them, 
over her head she drew her 
cloak and ran across the grass 
like one demented. Before he 
could decide what next to do 
the dark had swallowed her. 

“Fair wind to her!” said 
he; and turned about, and 
started for his lodging. He 
had not gone a hundred yards 
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when a reflection stopped him 
—he had still the snuffbox! 
Five minutes later he was in 
her father’s house again, to find 
her speaking with the Muileach 
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in the lobby at whose end 
Drimdorran still was booming. 

Without a word for him she 
snatched the snuffbox from 
his hand and dashed upstairs. 


CHAPTER IL—-AT THE OUTPOST. 


A mile of distance from 
Drimdorran House and from 
the glen, from whose tail-end 
it was shut off by old high 
woods, there was, at the time, 
what might be properly re- 
garded as the strongest out- 
post of invasive influenees which 
by sap and contravallation 
were, in God’s good providence, 
to destroy the ancient Highland 
world. Already it was shaken 
to its mountain roots, save in 
the farther North. Whole 
tribes, that not so long ago 
were ill to meddle with as any 
bike of wasps, were now as 
little to be feared as butterflies ; 
packmen from the Lowlands 
sometimes travelled through 
the worst-reputed valleys sell- 
ing specs. and ribbons. Here 
and there in the Garbh-chrioch 
—the Rugged Bounds,—and 
even as near at hand as on 
the fringes of Breadalbane, 
there was still an orra chief 
with a ferocious gang about 
him, struggling — unsubdued, 
defiant, doomed—against some 
force that was more hateful 
and alarming since so often it 
assumed the insubstantial shape 
of alien ideas, not of arms: 
they roved these fellows, still, 
in an always lessening area, 
demanding for themselves a 
savage liberty, holding the 
sword as the only tool and 
charter fit for the duine-uasail, 
the Gaelic gentleman, and they 


ever grew more desperate as 
they felt the squeeze of this 
encroaching civilisation. Be- 
yond the confines of their 
native glens they knew them- 
selves for outlaws. Their 
people followed them from 
custom, born with the convic- 
tion that the clan must stick 
together and go out upen the 
old road when Himself required : 
Himself, with a handful of 
savage virtues, made the clan 
the instrument of his every 
selfish inspiration, spoon - fed 
them with the flattery of blood 
equality, and in return ex- 
torted blind submission to his 
whims, 

Perhaps at the spring of 
things no loftier motives in- 
fluenced the invasion, but the 
assault at least was carried 
on with a superficial elegance, 
and nowhere with a more un- 
flagging zeal than from the 
outpost of Argyll, settled, it- 
self, for more than a hundred 
years, its capital become a 
Lowland town in all except 
the language, with a philabeg 
or weapon scarcely to be seen 
upon its causeway, save on & 
fair or market day. Here was 
the destiny of the clans de- 
cided ; crafty policies inimical 
to lawless folk and broken 
men were hatched; the Duke, 
MacCailein Mor,—Red John of 
Battles, as they called him,— 
held the fate of Gaeldom in 
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the hollow of his hands. He 
had never seen the Uist 
machar-lands, so fine, so sor- 
rowful, nor even but afar 
the great brave peaks of 
Skye, but he had widely 
seen the world, and no one 
living better knew the Gaelic 
people. Nor more was he fam- 
iliar in the flesh to the scat- 
tered folks who spoke of him 
in fashions roundabout—as of 
@ man inscrutable, invisible, 
and to be feared, directly 
named as cautiously as pos- 
sible, much better indicated 
as the “Red One,” with a 
fidget of the shoulder. 

Even Inveraray saw but 
little of him; from the age 
of seventeen, when he was 
colonel, he had fought in all 
the wars and sieges; more 
than once he was the Regent 
in his sovereign’s absence ; 


half his days were spent in 


London. And yet it was upon 
his flying visits to Loch Fyne 
that, with his brother Islay, 
he concerted every plan to 
tame the clans above the 
Grampians. The strings of 
Hanoverian policy for Gael- 
dom ended there, in him, and 
yet in manner he was simple 
as a child. For him and 
Islay (who was most at home, 
though also something of a 
wanderer), messengers and 
spies continually were plying 
through the troubled shires, 
in which, likewise, he filled 
a thousand offices with his 
nominees. 

In island crofts and main- 
land clachans that knew him 
not but as a fabulous being, 
the castle of MacCailein Mor, 
in which they somehow learned 
their destinies were handled 
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and arranged, was pictured 
in the people's fireside winter 
ceilidhs as enormous, filled 
with regiments of Campbells ; 
no other way, they thought, 
could he maintain the power 
which even their chiefs con- 
fessed. They figured him as 
misty and Fingalian, night 
and day in an iron coat, and 
brooding, without sleep, upon 
their harrying. 

And the droll thing was, 
if they had only known it, 
that though he loved and 
mastered Gaeldom, it engaged 
his mind but casually when 
he was in its bounds; he spent 
himself more lavishly on greater 
things. Though the strings 
might come together in his 
castle, some one else was usu- 
ally at their pulling — his 
brother Islay, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, who, in his ab- 
sence, left them to a man 
whose name was never heard 
outside the confines of his 
parish—Alexander Duncanson, 
Black Sandy. 

Great men may plet and 
rule, but always there is some 
one inconspicuous who exe- 
cutes; for nine months of the 
year—in unvexed periods at 
all events—Black Sandy was 
as good as Duke, and ruled the 
Highlands, in so far as they 
were capable of rule, from the 
closet in Drimdorran House. 
He was, officially, MacCail- 
ein’s Baron-Bailie, also Islay’s 
business man or “doer,” ward 
of his lordship’s natural son, 
and private secretary; but all 
his neighbours knew this did 
not limit his authority. Had 
but the clansmen only guessed 
what common being ruled 
their destinies, instead of that 
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fantastic monster they im- 
agined; had they any proper 
notion of MacCailein’s castle, 
dark through half the winter, 
undefended, they would cer- 
tainly have swarmed across 
the passes ! 

The castle was a keep of 
insignificant extent, and jostled 
on the shore side by the town, 
the smoke of which in certain 
winds blew in upon Mac(Cail- 
ein’s very dinner-table. It was 
a burgh of no great propor- 
tions, vilely overcrowded, far 
too often with the tar- pot 
burning for its fevers; only 
half the houses slated, these 
the winter domiciles of landed 
gentry having dwellings else- 
where, or of thriving mer- 
chants. No rational plan was 
in the town’s arrangement ; 
it lay all heads and thraws 
in a nook at an angle of the 
river and the loch, with 


crooked, narrow, broken lanes 
with all the gable-ends of the 
abutting buildings frontaging 
the thoroughfare, cold-shoulder- 


ing the passers-by. In the 
hour of the meridian dram it 
did a thriving business in a 
score of inns or taverns; it 
was the briskest period of the 
day for this metropolis which 
did the best part of its work 
in furtive ways in writers’ 
chambers, since, now that steel 
was going out of fashion, 
people did their quarrelling 
before the Sheriff or the Lords. 
Near the quay, however, there 
were profitable booths and 
market -stances; the shipping 
trade was always growing. 
Afneas’s uncle—Alan-lain- 
Alain-Og, as he was styled 
before they made him Bailie— 
had a store beside the quay, 
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below his dwelling - house; 
although he never lowered 
himself to put his belly to a 
counter or put on a brattie, 
he maintained a prosperous 
merchant business, due in no 
small measure to the influence 
of MacCailein. Three ships he 
had that traded with the 
islands and the North, and 
even to the coast of France 
and up the Baltic; in busy 
seasons he kept half a dozen 
coopers going. From Ayr- 
shire he bought oatmeal cargoes 
that were sent about the Mull 
to the Shire of Inverness and 
to the Hebrides, along with 
herring, salt, and timber, but 
the bulk of the merchandise 
he brought from London, 
Dantzic, Rotterdam, Stock- 
holm, Cadiz, or the Mediter- 
ranean was stored and packeted 
at Inveraray in the sheds which 
smelt of lemons, spices, smoked 
salmon, or Archangel tar, ac- 
cording to the season. 
“That's right!” the Duke 
would say to him, with a 
jaunty step into the store 
among the coopers packing 
powdered sugar, tea, and hops, 
silk cloths, tobacco-rolls, and 
looking-glasses—“ that’s right, 
Bailie! keep tickling them 
with luxuries, and I'll guar- 
antee you'll help to subjugate 
my savage Hielandmen far 
quicker than we'll do it with 
their Watches and dragoons.” 
Such was  MacCailein’s 
humour—that the spirit of 
the mountains could be paci- 
fied if once the people got a 
taste for something more than 
brose and tartan; he looked 
upon the Bailie as a pioneer, 
and gave him every help to 
send his merchandise in safety, 
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even to Clan Campbell’s bit- 
terest enemies. The Duke 
secured for him a share of 
the commissariat of the gar- 
risons at Fort William, Bernera 
in Glenelg, and Duart, Mull; 
on two or three occasions he 
had got for him a convoy 
of the troops to run a thousand 
bolls of meal by horse through 
troubled country to Kilchuimin 
Fort, fed usually from Inver- 
ness. 

And the Bailie, too, had a 
kind of vanity in his part in 
Highland politics; he would 
give a chuckle when he got 
the bills of chiefs like Keppoch 
or Glengarry, all payable at 
Crieff, and, waving them like 
trophies, would say to his 
spouse, who was a lowland 
woman, “ Annabel, a’ ghalaid, 
here’s another hem on Donald’s 
shroud! I’m getting all the 
papists in the North for cus- 
tomers!” ; 

“Perhaps they'll not can 
pay ye when it comes te 
Michaelmas!” would she say 
anxiously, for Annabel was 
never sure of any Hielandman 
except her own. 

And there would her hus- 
band laugh at her: on Gaelic 
probity —for all the cattle- 
lifting—no small part of his 
business had been founded, 
and he knew his money would 
be sure at Crieff, even if the 
man who owed it had to seek 
the tryst with a hundred clay- 
mores round him. 

He was a_ sturdy - built, 
broad-shouldered chunk of a 
man who had at one time been 
the champion hammer-thrower 
of the shire and a great hand 
with the gun, but that was 
five-and-twenty years ago. 
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Mercantile prosperity would 
seem to have an ill effect upon 
the trunk, in which the energy 
and elegance of men and 
women mainly centre, as they 
say, and he was grown a little 
heavy and deliberate in his 
movements. Never again the 
white hare on the hill for 
Alan-Iain-Alain-Og! Never 
again the mountain - tops! 
Himself, he was a _ notable 
example of the Highlandman 
as altered by the progress of 
the times—no spark of the 
adventurer nor any natural 
wildness left in him, as one 
might think to see him in the 
kirk ; devoted to his wife and 
bairnless fireside, going no 
farther off from them than 
once a year to Crieff or 
Glasgow, all his business in 
the North and in the Islands 
being done for him by agents 
or his skippers. Indeed it took 
him all his time to handle things 
at Inveraray, where he was for 
ever on the quay at which a 
boat of his was certain to be 
warped, or in the store where 
he broke his bulk and made 
up packages. 

He had been busy all that 
day at the unloading of a 
freight of cod and kipper 
salmon sent through his agent, 
Zachary Macaulay, in the Lews, 
by his Good Intent, a vessel 
of 50 tons; the work of the 
day was over, and he was 
wearily going up the outside 
stair to his house above the 
store when Alneas, with a 
lighter step, came up behind 
him. 

‘You're surely early home!” 
said the uncle as they were pass- 
ing into the house together. 

“There was no evening les- 
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son,” answered Alneas. “The 
young fellow was amissing and 
Miss Margaret-——” He was 
on the point of saying some- 
thing that he realised might 
lead to questioning and involve 
exposure of the lady’s escapade, 
and that, he felt, would not be 
fair to her, so he checked 
himself in the middle of his 
sentence. 

Bailie Macmaster noticed the 
check in his nephew’s speech, 
and slyly glanced at him as he 
shut the outer door. Annabel 
had put a cruisie in the porch, 
No little part of Alan - Iain- 
Alain-Og’s prosperity was due 
to the fact that he could put 
two and two together and not 
make five of them ; he caught 
his nephew by the shoulder 
before they left the porch to go 
in where sat the mistress, and 
he said in Gaelic, which is cap- 
able of searehing personal ex- 
amination framed in words of 
no offence, ‘ Angus, lad, art in 
any way concerned with yon 
young woman?” 

“What should make you 
think it?” Aineas asked him. 

“The thing, my shorn young 
lad, that made the roebuck 
sniff and not a hunter to be 
seen—a bit of a smell to 
windward! I never knew a 
man of three-over-twenty start 
at shaving if there was not 
something in the thicket. Let 
thou make a fool of thyself 
with old Drimdorran’s lass 
and the tune is through the 
fiddle! He will crush ye like 
a biscuit.” 

“T’m as good a man as he,” 
said Alneas, not greatly put 
about. 

“Indeed and ye are, and 
better! Sandy has not got 
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the blood; our kin were in 
Drimdorran when his ancestors 
were feeding pigs in Coll. But 
that is not the bit of it! Let 
him get it into yon brindled 
head of his that ye’re like to 
mar his plan for getting Islay’s 
son for his daughter Margaret 
and ye'll find it not a healthy 
climate here in Inveraray.” 

“To the dev . 

* At thy leisure, lad!” said 
the Bailie, back to his English, 
warningly, for his nephew’s 
tone was getting high. “ Not 
a werd of this to herself 
in-by; I kent before ye men- 
tioned it that the schooling 
had been off this evening ; 
Will Campbell was on the 
quay and told me; that’s 
the reason for the roebuck 
sniffing.” He chuckled slyly, 
pinching his nephew's arm. 
“Keep a dog’s bark distance 
from Drimdorran’s kennel, 
when business does not bring 
ye there!” and they went in 
together to the room where 
Annabel was spinning, with 
@ supper ready on the board. 

The room, lit by a girandole, 
had an iron grate, a glass above 
the chimney-brace, a wainscot 
table, rosewoed chairs with 
water-tabby bottoms, and a 
floorcloth made of tapestry, all 
plenishing that marked it as 
the room of a thriving gentle- 
man, for the Bailie liked to see 
things tosh and cosy round 
about him, and brought many 
a bit of plenishing from Lon- 
don in his barques: still Anna- 
bel would aye be at the spinning 
in the midst of all that grand- 
eur, with the rollagan — the 
carded wool—in a creel beside 
her feet. On the top of a 
large ’scritoire were the books 
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of Aineas that he had brought 
from Utrecht with him; they 
were his aunt’s delight to look 
at, though she could not read 
a word of them, as they were 
mainly in the Latin. 

~ Annabel was a elever body, 
—geur, as her husband called 
her, which is sharp, and sly, 
and gently mocking in an Ayr- 
shire country fashion, and im- 
plies the tartish quality which 
judges like in sappy Ayrshire 
apples. A good deal younger 
than her man, it was her 
humour to maintain a sort of 
playful coquetry with Aineas, 
as she said herself, to keep her 
hand in at the gallivanting. 
The same good madame had 
not altegether lost the art of 
it; she still could fleech and 
tease the laddie like a young 
one! Perhaps the game was 
not judicious, for it had one 
consequence she never bar- 
gained for—it made her nephew 
clever far too cheaply and too 
soon at a sport that properly 
should have a stiff apprentice- 
ship, and not with aunties. 

Her husband, he would laugh 
at her betraying all the tricks 
that won himself in a fort- 
night’s courtship down at 
Girvan, but sometimes he 
would ask her if the thing was 
altogether wise; there was a 
risk that Atneas might find 
this sham philandering grow 
stale, and all the sooner try 
his hand on game with uncut 
feathers. 

“No fear o’ that!” said 
Annabel on these occasions; 
‘the mair he kens o’ his 
auntie’s wiles the better he’s 
set up to come unscathed 
through others; it’s what I 
would dae wi’ a son o’ my ain 
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if I wasna a’thegither deited. 
Laitin doesna learn ye how 
to meet designin’ women.” 

“Ubh! Ubh! that’s an awful 
character ye’re giving to your 
sex, mem.” 

“Man! Alan, do ye think 
the Lord intended men to hae 
the whole o’ the manceuverin’ ?” 
would Annabel say, with pity 
smiling onhim. “But ye canna 
say I ran after you /” she added 
quickly, to preserve a married 
woman’s last illusion. 

“Oh no!” says he, “I'll no’ 
say that of ye; ye just went 
on ahead and dragged a hook. 
But I’m no’ complaining, what- 
ever.” 

“ And a bonny fish I caught! 
—a ragin’ Hielandman !” quo’ 
Annabel. 

‘‘ All the same, a’ ghalaid ! it 
is time ye had your drag-lines 
in. It’s my belief ye’re keepin’ 
up the practice wi’ some end 
in view, and lookin’ at your 
carry-on wi Alneas I feel I 
would be hooked again mysel’ 
if ye happened to be my 
widow.” 

And there she would laugh 
at that, fair like to end herself, - 
and tell him to put it in the 
Gaelic for himself and see 
what sense it made. 

That night when Atneas and 
her man. came in where her 
wheel was purring she was in 
a merry key. By, on the in- 
stant, went the wheel and 
rollagan. Never before, since 
Aineas had been a lodger, had 
he managed to get back from 
his evening task in time to 
join them at their supper; she 
was so pleased with this un- 
usual experience that she never 
asked its reason. 

Down on a stool plumped 
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Aineas and took off his spatter- 
dashes. ‘“ Never mind the leg- 
gin’s i’ the now,” said she 
impatiently. ‘Sit in, my dear, 
and take your supper; I’msure 
yere needin’ it. . . . Unless 
your appetite is gone,” she 
added, twinkling, “ wi’ broodin’ 
on your trouble.” 

“The only trouble I have,” 
said Alneas, “is a right sore 
head,”—the fusty dovecote air 
had made him really ache a 
little. 

‘Oh, that!” said Annabel. 
“Distemper! I ettled there 
was something wrong when I 
saw ye shaved this mornin’. 
For puppy ailments there’s 
naething beats the auld cure 
— butter and brunstane. I 
thought it might be some- 
thing mair alarmin’. Alan, 
sit ye in, and pass the 
bannocks.” 

The Bailie did as he was 
told, then loosened several 
buttons. Something in her 
manner told him that she was 
at her old pranks in a quick- 
ened spirit, and still he was 
bound to laugh within himself 
at her play-acting with the 
youth—the way she bobbed 
her ringlets, and languished on 
him with her eyes, and hung 
on his most trivial utterance. 
Annabel Loudoun, in her Gir- 
van days, for a lass bred in a 
manse, was wonderfully ac- 
quainted with the worldly 
arts; in twenty years of mar- 
ried life she had forgotten none 
of them, and she was helped in 
them by having still a jimp 
and girlish figure and a daunt- 
less grip of youth. 

“Thoire an aire /— Watch 
thyself! she’s up to mischief!” 
Alan warned his nephew in 
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the Gaelic, which they seldom 
spoke before her for good 
manners’ sake. 

“There ye are!” she cried 
with an affected anger. ‘Tak’ 
to your savage language when 
yere plottin’, baith o’ ye, for 
my deceivin’.” 

“Ye should have learned it 
then, and been upsides with 
us,” rallied her man. 

“T had mair to do,” was her 
retort, “and I didna do sae 
badly wi’ ye wi’ my lalland 
Scots. A bonny pair ye are— 
the jeely man, for A‘neas!— 
keepin’ me in the dark about 
the cairry-ons wi’ silly glaikit 
lassies |” 

This hit so close on Aineas’s 
last experience that he started, 
whereupon she laughed with 
mock bitterness, and made a 
great pretence at wounded 
vanity. 

“Oh!” she cried, throwing 
up her hands in comical resig- 
nation, “I ken fine I’m gettin’ 
auld: it wasna to be expected 
I could keep my joe. Ye 
needna glower, Alan, sittin’ 
there like a craw in the mist! 
I'll have it out wi’ the young 
rapscallion. 

“Tuts! there’s no’ the lady 
in the parish I would even wi’ 
ye, auntie,” said the nephew. 
“T doubt there’s no’ another, 


-neither, who could bake as 


good a scone,” and he helped 
himself to one of those proofs 
of her housewifery. 

“T didna say she was a lady, 
did I? Just a hoyden lass | 
‘that’s bidin’ wi’ her daddie 
O!’ as the sang says. She 
doesna ken the schemin’ rascal 
that she’s ta’en the fancy for. 
My scones, quo’ he! I might 
have kent it was the press and 
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what was in it kept ye in the 
house at night; it wasna 
Annabel Loudoun’s charms, 
fair fa’ them! I clean forgot 
ye were just a laddie till I saw 
ye shaved.” 

That touched Aineas on the 
tender side of his assurance; 
the youth, which for her was 
something not to be relin- 
quished without a gallant 
struggle, was for him a morti- 
fying burden, and he reddened 
at her confirmation of a feeling 
that had lately grown upon 
himself. She was quiek to see 
where she had pricked him, 
and at once her manner 
changed; there is a point 
where friskiness in mellow 


ladies becomes grotesque and 
pitiful, but Annabel was far 
too shrewd to push her humour 
such a length. She changed 
her key immediately. 


“There now!” gaid she, 
“amn’t I the haiverin’ body! 
Just put it down to a done 
auld auntie’s jealousy! But 
Ill say this for the lass—she 


might be waur; indeed she’s 


just the kind I would pick for 
mysel’ if I had- breeks.” 

“What's this lass ye’re 
bletherin’ about?” her hus- 
band asked, surprised that so 
soon she should, like himself, 
have got upon the scent of 
Margaret. 

“A figment of the mind,” 
said Atneas smiling, though 
uneasy ; the dovecote business 
was assuming more significance 
than ever. 

“That’s what a young man’s 
view of any woman is if he’s 
fond enough,” said Annabel. 
“But I’m no’ gaun to say 
another werd about your in- 
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fidelity ; that would be cruel 
to yoursel’ and hardly fair to 
the lass whose secret I dis- 
covered this afternoon. Your 
name, I can assure ye, was 
never’ mentioned, at least she 
never mentioned it, but every 
time I did, I saw her give a 
hotch upon her chair.” 

“TI wish I knew who it 
was!” said Alneas with resig- 
nation. 

“Mercy on us, Lothario! 
Bluebeard!” cried Annabel. 
‘‘There are so many o them 
about him that when I charge 
him wi’ his perfidy he canna 
guess the particular one I 
mean! Was ever such a 
monster! Let me tell ye this, 
A®neas, this one’s secret is 
safe wi’ your auntie Annabel ; 
I'll put her at no disadvantage 
next time that ye meet her.” 

“T told ye, Auneas,” said her 
uncle gravely, “that the roe- 
buck had his head up, though 
I didna think the hind had got 
the scent o’ anything.” 

“There was never less excuse 
for sniffing, then,” said Atneas 
dryly. “I never changed ten 
words outside her father’s door 
with that one since I started 
teaching in Drimdorran—well, 
until to-night. And that’s the 
last I hope to hear of her in 
this connection,  fiattering 
though you may consider it 
to mix her name with mine, 
Aunt Annabel. If you want 
to know—the lady’s much too 
interested in Willie Campbell 
to bother her head about me.” 

Annabel stared at him, 
astonished. ‘ Nonsense!” she 
exclaimed. “I think I have 


“my wits about me, and she 


sat this very afternoon on that 
B 
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chair you’re on, fidgetin’ at 
every step in the lane——” 

“What, Margaret!” says 
he, and at that his aunt gave 
a gasp and began to laugh. 
“Ye perfect villain!” she 
cried, “is Maggie Duncanson 
a victim too? ‘Faith it 
wouldna be a bad way for 
ye to get back your father’s 
property—to marry Maggie, 
but na, na, I couldna thole 
Drimdorran in the family ;” 
and not a word more, good or 
bad, would she say about the 
topic, though her husband, now 
curious himself, made sly at- 
tempts at drawing her. 

“Who were ye talkin’ of?” 
he asked, when Atneas had 
gone out a little later, leaving 
them to their evening game of 
dambrod. 

She bustled at the clearing 
of the table. ‘I’m no’ gaun to 
tell ye that!” said she. “If 
women are to have a chance at 
a’, they must be loyal to each 
other.” 

“T thought at first like 
Aineas,” said he, “that ye 
were on the track o’ Mar- 

aret.” 

Annabel slyly smiled. “I 
think,” said she, “I have spoiled 
her chance wi’ him, if ever she 
had any; there’s no’ a quirk in 
Margaret’s wee black heid I 
havena put him up to -wi’ 
my actin’ o’ the lovesick lass. 
To tell the truth to ye, that 
was the object o’ my philan- 
derin’ wi’ him. When he came 
back from Holland he was just 
a greenhorn; he couldna look 
at a short-gown dryin’ on a 
line but aff his hat went to it, 
and his face went red. Any 
rubbish a woman liked to utter 
to him he would listen to wi’ 
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reverence. I mind o’ him wi’ 
Bella Vicar—she had been 
talkin’ some poetic nonsense 
to him, wi’ yon dark, eerie, 
Hielan’ eyes o’ hers in the 
proper shape to hint at a soul 
as deep as a loch behind them, 
and when she was gone says 
he to me, ‘There’s something 
fascinatin’ in that girl; I feel I 
could never quite understand 
her; wonderfu’ depth o’ char- 
acter!’ ‘Heaven help me, is it 
Bella!’ says I. ‘Ye muckle 
calf! she’s just as shallow as 
that ashet! Yon meltin’ voice 
and swimmin’ e’e were a put 
on for your beguilement, and 
she didna understand the half 
o what ye said about your Mr 
Milton, though she let on she 
did.’ ‘A certain kind o’ 
mystery,’ says he, and at that 
I fairly lost my patience wi’ 
him. ‘The mystery’s all in 
your imagination,’ I tell’t him. 
‘There’s no’ as much mystery 
in Bella as would keep ye gaun 
for a week wi’ her.’” 

“She’s a fine, big, bouncin’ 
girl, whatever of it,” said the 
Bailie, putting out the dambrod 
men. 

“Just that! That’s-all you 
saw in her, you wicked monster ; 
poor Atneas, on the ither hand, 
wi a heid fu’ o’ Laitin poetry 
and nae experience, saw nae- 
thing but the mystery. There’s 
@ mystery about a pig in a 
poke, and it’s aye the innocents 
that’s maist ta’en up wit. I 
saw my nephew had a lot to 
learn afore he could be trusted 
anywhere awa’ frae men and 
aunties and the books o’ that 
’scritoire ; I was just in mortal 
terror Maggie Duncanson would 
glamour him between her tasks; 
he was like a ripe plum ready 
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to drop into her pinny. That’s 
the way I started makin’ a 
parade o’ tender interest in 
him. Losh! Alan, do you 
mind the fright he got at first 
when he thocht I maybe was 
in earnest!” 

“T was put about to think it 
might be Margaret,” said the 
Bailie. “Everybody kens that 
her father has an eye on Islay’s 
son for her; that’s the way he 
clapped her in wi’ William for 


CHAPTER III,—NINIAN 


fEneas had left his uncle's 
house with an intention to go 
up the glen again and make 
a search about the dovecote 
neighbourhood; it hovered in 
his mind that possibly some 
wastrel band of cairds was 
harbouring near Carlunan, and 
might have among them the 
intruder on the tower. Yet 
he had hardly reached the 
causeway when there flashed 
on him the popular repute of 
Ninian Campbell, who had, 
earlier in the day, been asking 
for him. That curious man, 
for whom the darkness of a 
strath, the sleep of towns, could 
hide no secret, might, in a sen- 
tence, dissipate the mystery ! 

Ninian was a Campbell only 
for expedience—his father was 
Macgregor of Dalvoulin in 
Balwhidder, who, when the 
Gregorach were shaken out of 
all their ancient holds like 
weevils from a seaman’s biscuit, 
and their very name proscribed, 
had found protection with Mac- 
Cailein and a home in Shira 
Glen. This clemency was not 
without design; Macgregor of 
Dalvoulin paid for his security 
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the lessons, though Aineas was 
only hired by Islay for the lad.” 

“Margaret's a very clever 
lass wi’ no’ much sense, and 
she'll be better suited wi’ Will 
Campbell,” said Annabel. “But 
I doubt my practice wi’ him 
hasna made him proof against 
attack in other quarters; a lass 
was sittin’ in that very chair 
yere on, twa oors ago, and 
she’s the very kind to lead him 
on a halter made o’ snaw.” 


MACGREGOR CAMPBELL, 


in wits. He wore the myrtle 
badge at Sheriffmuir, but also 
plied a craftier war, and long- 
sustained, by night and day, 
and disconcerting, with Clan 
Campbell’s enemies, most of 
whom were now his own. In 
the place of his adoption he 
was known as “Iain Beach- 
dair”—John the Scout. He 
throve amazingly, and had a 
tack of some extent between 
Glen Shira and the braes of 
Cladich. Ninian, when his 
father died, took up the beach- 
dair business, but dignified and 
cloaked a little by the sounding 
name of Messenger-at-Arms, 
though such a thing as a cita- 
tion never soiled his hands. 
He was Macgregor to the bone 
—a gentleman with curious 
toleration for the broken law- 
less folk whose fortunes as a 
laddie he had shared — the 
scurry in the mist, the night- 
long watches, skulkings in the 
heather; even in his burgess 
days he could not see a drove 
of cattle passing but his eye 
would lift. Many a time Lord 
Islay got him on the hill with 
the gun below his oxter, only 
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to shake a finger at him with 
“Ah, Ninian! ye’ll never lose 
your taste for venison!” ‘In- 
deed,” would Ninian say, no 
more abashed than if he had 
been stalking weasels, “here’s 
@ man that never yet put back 
to a haunch of that same nour- 
ishment! Good sport, Islay, 
for the day with both of us!” 

Such a man as Ninian was 
worth his weight in gold as 
an instrument of governmental 
strategy. He knew the High- 
lands as he knew his pocket ; 
below Loch Ness, at least, 
there was no pass or cave or 
clachan where he had not as a 
boy been wet and cold and 
weary, or sat about a fir-wood 
fire, or cried out the triple hoot 
of the cailleach-oidhche — the 
night-hag owl—to warn his folk 
of something dangerous stir- 
ring. As Messenger-at-Arms, 
with a badge he never showed, 
he was for ever on the road 
upon MacCailein’s business, 
gathering hints and tracking 
rumours; the jealousies and 
pacts of clans, the private 
character of chiefs and chief- 
tains, were better know to him 
than anybody; his was the 
skill that foiled them often in 
their movements. 

It was his habit to be always 
out at night. “That is the 
time,” he would say, “for 
people of my name and occu- 
pation. It is in the night that 
things worth while will aye be 
happening in the Highlands. 
There’s nothing to be learned 
in daylight except that the girl 
is beautiful or otherwise, and 
people all mean well.” The 
dark for him was full of mean- 


ings, intimations; things dim 
in daytime, tangled and con- 
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fused, assumed a rational order 
then. 

This curious faculty in 
Ninian it was that, coming to 
Afneas’s recollection, sent him 
in a hurry to the house the 
beachdair occupied in town 
from harvest-end till spring. 
So keen he was to have his 
curiosity assuaged that he for- 
got, to start with, that no 
matter how he put the case 
there was a danger that Miss 
Margaret’s escapade would be 
revealed: when this occurred 
to him, the purpose of his call 
on Ninian seemed scarcely 
wise. Nevertheless, he fol- 
lowed out his _ inclination, 
which, to tell the truth of it, 
was influenced in a measure, 
though he did not let his mind 
dwell on it, by the fact that 
Ninian had a daughter! 

She was in the house alone 
when he was shown into it by 
a servant-lass—a piece of luck, 
as he first esteemed it, which 
he had not looked for, though 
it soon took on a different com- 
plexion. Her father, earlier in 
the evening, had been sum- 
moned out on business, and she 
expected his return at any 
moment. 

Aineas waited willingly ; 
there could not be a better 
chance to improve an acquaint- 
ance with the lady who, since 
he had left her at her door 
three weeks ago at two o'clock 
on a moonlight morning, had 
occupied his mind much more 
than he himself was well aware 
of, and all the more remarkably 
since in the interval she had 
been unusually invisible. There 
was @ reason why the parting 
in the moonlight morning 
should engage his mind and 
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make him now uneasy as he 
took the seat she proffered ; 
harmless practice with a merry 
aunt had had exactly that 
result his uncle looked for,— 
Aineas some time ago had 
learned that women were not 
quite so terribly austere as he 
had thought at first, and that 
even a frolic interehange of 
gallantries had a good deal 
more of spice in it when exer- 
cised with others than with 
Annabel. It was not a quite 
unpractised hand who, as the 
convoy from a ball, for Janet 
Campbell, boldly sought a 
Highland convoy’s fee in the 
shape of a parting saluta- 
tion in the moonlight, and 
got her open hand across his 
cheek ! 

The tingle of that buffet 
stayed with him for days; 
he felt it now as he sat in 
her parlour-room, and. all his 
puzzling about the dovecote 
incident was swamped in a 
flood of new sensations. 

It was the first time he had 
seen her in her own surround- 
ings, which conferred upon her 
all the charm of novelty. She 
seemed a different being from 
the wide-hooped, tightly-bodiced 
partner he had sailed with 
down Macglashan’s room, so 
simply dressed now, so demure 
and purpose-like, as if the 
house were meant to be her 
natural setting, that he took 
a new disgust at his own 
effrontery. 

Not a word, of course, was 
said about that lamentable 
error, but her face, for usual 
pale, had a flush that spoke of 
some commotion, though she 
quickly took to her tambour- 
ing-girr, and stitching wildly, 
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dashed into a conversation 
miles remote from the topic 
of the unlucky ball. He felt 
he was not forgiven, and he 
cursed anew his folly, see- 
ing, as he fancied, half alarm 
and half reproof in her gray © 
eyes, however level and un- 
flinching, placed upon him. 

He did not see her in detail 
so much as, in a fashion, take 
her presence in by other senses 
—the sound of her voice with 
its tang of Gaelic lending soft- 
ness to her careful English 
sentences, all trimly finished 
even to the “g’s” his lowland 
aunt could not be bothered 
with; the little seratchings 
that her needle made upon 
her thimble; her breathing, 
which, in awkward pauses in 
their conference, seemed to in- 
dicate an agitation that he 
felt himself; a perfume, fugi- 
tive and pleasant, as of cool 
spring wells, that hung about 
her garments. 

This hint of wells, and morn- 
ings cool and wholesome, all 
at once began to give to her 
a character which he had 
never thought before was 
shared by human beings with 
the landscape he delighted in 
—surprise, variety, and stimu- 
lation; she was like a day 
upon the wild high moors in 
spring, and when she spoke it 
was the creamy gurgle of the 
April burns, 

He took a look at her again, 
enchanted, when her eyes were 
on her occupation, hardly 
knowing what he talked of. 

“T haven’t seen you for so 
long!” he said with reckless- 
ness. ‘“ You have been busy? 
Do you never come out?” 

“Oh yes!” she answered, 
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“every day. I was at your 
uncle’s house this afternoon.” 

His face went crimson! The 
visitor his aunt had spoken of 
was not imaginary ; Janet was 
the girl! 

He felt abashed, remember- 
ing Annabel’s interpretation of 
her caller's fidgeting, though 
fidgeting was none of Janet’s 
traits to-night, however much 
they were his own. The calm 
was all with her, with him the 
gale of agitation, and now it 
swelled into a whirlwind blast 
in which his wits seemed blown 
away like perished leaves and 
swirling in the air. It is, in- 
deed, a staggering hour when 
youth with no experience of 
these tempests of the breast 
is lifted from its feet by powers 
invisible with which it has 
been playing, thinking them 
no stronger than a woman’s 
breath. That squall upon the 
instart levelled every dyke of 
self-possession, took him from 
himself, and gave him to the 
force that rules the world! 

Like a man that grabs a 
hat blown down the road 
before him, he groped, one 
moment, wildly, for that splen- 
did confidence he had but 
recently,—no use! the storm 
had swallowed it! And not 
without some warnings, pre- 
monitions—he had shut his 
eyes to them deliberately, but 
now he knew the very razor 
was compelled by a danger- 
ous interest in Janet Campbell, 
though he had been too timor- 
ous to admit it to himself! 

Commingled with a great 
elation, such as always comes 
to healthy youth when thrown 
in battle with the elements, 
was mixed a sense of shame 
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that he should have the girl 
at an advantage through that 
revelation of his aunt. And 
still he was terrified to think 
that Annabel might be mis- 
taken ! 

All this commotion filled 
some moments only, if one 
counted passion-hurricanes by 
time, which would be folly: he 
was much older when he spoke 
again without a quiver in his 
voice, to show the girl that 
she was separated only by 
about the thickness of a 
waistcoat from the stress of 
weather. 

“T did not knew you had 
been calling,” was all he said, 
and to himself it sounded very 
thin. ‘And oh!” he thought, 
“T had the daring to put arms 
about her!” 

“Yes,” she said, “I called,” 
and suddenly grew very red 
again as she bent above her 
work. 

His education had not quite 
cleared out the rustic lout in 
him; a silly boldness took 
the hold of him again, and 
“T’m vexed I was not in,” 
said he. 

“And I was almost glad 
you weren’t,” she rejoined, 
and showed confusion in her 
manner. 

“Why not?” he asked. 
“And I had almost kissed 
her!” he reflected with amaze- 
ment to himself. 

“For a private reason,” she 
replied soberly. “It is of no 
consequence! I think I hear 
my father.” 

To Aineas, even, this relief 
was opportune; so many 
doubts and guesses seized ‘him 
at the evidence of her per- 
turbation that her father’s 
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entrance was welcome, though 
immediately it roused the awk- 
ward thought that even the 
discreetest reference to the 
dovecote and its problem was 
become impossible. In Janet’s 
presence it would feel indecent 
to pursue the subject, which 
had someway lost importance 
in the last few minutes. 

Ninian came in upon them 
bustling, like a man full- 
charged with news, and only 
pulled himself together when 
he found he had a visitor. 

He was, in a way, a young 
man still, to have a grown-up 
daughter; hardly over forty, 
with a step like a dancing- 
master, and a swing about his 
every movement betokening 
that he had some fancy of his 
limbs, whereof so many people 
at that time of life appear to 
lose the relish. The movement 
of his members seemed a pleas- 
ure to himself, as to a moun- 
tain cat or stag; it looked as 
if he never would be weary. 
A little under middle height, 
and lean about the flanks to 
which his square-cut coat was 
closely shaped, he had, withal, 
a frame that looked exceed- 
ingly robust, and even power- 
ful—a square deep chest, and 
a leg with a tumble-home (as 
the sailor says) above the 
rounded brawn. A charge of 
horse, it might appear, would 
scarcely stagger him; he was 
a cliff. 

In his face, that was wea- 
thered to the hue of nuts, 
clean shorn, and _ slightly 
pitted, there was manifest a 
bold and confident sagacity ; 
his hair, dark red, was drawn 
back from his temples, and 
knotted with a ribbon at the 
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nape; his eyes appeared to 
have a living of their own 
apart from all the rest of 
him—deep-set, and keen, and 
black, they were his most 
conspicuous feature; nothing 
could escape, as it might seem, 
their penetration. 

“What! is it thyself that 
is in it, AUuneas?” he cried in 
the phrase of Gaelic though 
he spoke in English, an oddity 
of speech that always gave 
his utterance a foreign sound. 
“Did I not say to myself in 
the street, outbye, ‘There is 
some one waiting on me!’ I 
knew it by my feet! Stop 
you, till I throw off my gentle- 
man!” and plucking at the 
belt about his middle, he loosed 
a slim sword that on his com- 
ing in had poked its nose be- 
tween his skirts. 

“Now lie ye there, my lad!” 
said he, and flung it in below 
the table. ‘As sure as death, 
my dear, I canna stand their 
slender ones, their point-and- 
parry ones, their Sunday 
swords; give me a good broad 
leaf and a basket to it, or a 
snedded stick of oak!” 

“But still you would have 
it on this evening—you that 
never wears a sword except 
for a bravado,” said his 
daughter quietly, and still at 
stitching. 

“That was for Drimdorran’s 
eye,” said he, with a laugh. 
“He hates the very look of 
weapons ; it seems to put him 
aye at disadvantage, perhaps 
because it shows him that he’s 
dealing with a gentleman. 
That’s the gentleman of me 
for Duncanson !” and he kicked 
the tool below the table, till it 
snarled back, clattering. 
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“Did ye bring yon, Auneas?” 
he asked, with a sudden turn 
upon his guest. 

“Did I bring what?” asked 
Aineas. 

Ninian wheeled round upon 
his daughter: “Did you not 
go for it, m’eudail, as you 
promised ?”’ he implored. 

“T went,” she answered, 
“but Alneas was not in, and 
I felt so foolish upon such a 
message that I came away 
without a word to his aunt 
about it.” 

“What was it?” Alneas 
asked, much damped at the 
suggestion in the daughter’s 
speech that the cause of her 
agitation in his uncle’s house 
was something that her father 
understood. He would have 
liked it otherwise. 

“T'll not be long in telling 
you that,” said Ninian, stand- 
ing to his feet and throwing 
out a chest of resolution, as 
if to give him courage for a 
task he felt ridiculous. “It’s 
yon Molucca bean.” 

“Molucca bean?” repeated 
Aineas, perplexed. 

“You know, yourself,—your 
father’s — peace be wi’ him! 
Yon Molucca bean—the Virgin 
nut that came from Barra to 
your family. With the silver 
clasps, ye mind?— the plump 
round brown fellow that would 
lie, like, in the loof of a hand. 
For God’s sake, Adneas, do not 
tell me you have gone and 
lost it! I’m sorely needin’ 
it.” 

“T have you now!” said 
Aineas. ‘ Of course! the bean 
my father had.” 

“The same!” said Ninian. 
“My grief! that your father 
had not got it with him in 
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Glenshiel! It would have 
been a different story yonder!” 

“T think,” said Aineas, “that 
I have it somewhere,” and 
Ninian, clapping on a chair 
in front of him, leaned in, and 
fixing him with a glance that 
defied amusement, said, coax- 
ing, “You will give me the 
loan of it, loachain? What 
am I but going on a journey 
to the north? I said to herself 
that’s sewing there, ‘If it’s 
the bens and the mountain 
moors for me again among 
yon devilish clans, I must 
have a backing with me, and 
the very best I ken is Paul 
Macmaster’s Virgin nut,’ Did 
I not this very evening send 
this lady over to your house 
to ask you for it? But her 
courage faltered, and the half 
of her Macgregor too! Mo 
naire!—-my shame upon you, 
daughter!” 

“You can have it with all 
goodwill,” said Aineas; “but 
what is the good of it?” 

At that was Ninian embar- 


rassed; he puckered up his 
lips, as if to whistle, drew 
down his lids a bit to hide 
for once unsteady eyes. The 
man was plainly feeling shame 
to tell his purpose with the 
bean ; he started once or twice 


a stammering word, and 
stopped, and hummed and 
hawed, and finally with a 
“pshaw!” turned round upon 
his girl with a blameful as- 
pect, charging her with hav- 
ing botched his errand. 

“No wonder you are black 
affronted, like myself,” said 
Janet soberly. ‘“ Atneas must 
think you daft to put your 
trust in giseagachd—in freits 
and talismen. In front of his 
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Lowland aunt I could not say 
a word about your Virgin nut, 
it seemed so foolish.” 

She turned to Alneas. 
“What my father wants it 
for,” she said, “is for an 
amulet. He thinks there will 
no harm come to him on his 
business in the North if he 
has that thing about him.” 

“Neither there will! Neither 
there will!” her father burst 
out confidently. “I don’t be- 
lieve, myself, there’s anything 
at all in it, except some old 
wife’s story, but there’s aye 
a chance. And I would be 
the better for it in my 
pocket in among the rogues 
of Badenoch.” 

At this display of supersti- 
tion Aineas could jhave burst 
out laughing, any other place 
than here in Janet’s presence 
_and in her father’s room, but 
not a blink of his amusement 
did heshow. He had forgotten 
all about this wizard property 
in the bean from Barra. 

Ninian was delighted to be 
promised that the charm would 
be handed to him on the mor- 
row, and to cover his confusion 
at having been discovered with 
such a weakness, broke inte a 
voluble account of a commission 
he was just about to start 
upon. "T'was he who had been 
in Drimdorran’s closet whence 
Aineas had heard the booming ; 
he had been getting his in- 
structions for a journey to the 
North. There had been trouble 
with some lawless clans. Arms 
were being smuggled in from 
Spain and Holland. The High- 
land Watehes were considered 
in some quarters dubious serv- 
ants of the king. - Blackmail 
was rife as ever, Worst of all, 
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there was the opposition to the 
Road. 

“George Wade’s red sodgers, 
as ye ken,” said Ninian, “have 
been for years at the makin’ 
o the Big Road that is goin’ 
to put the branks upon the 
Hielanman—a bonny job for 
sodgers! It’s killin’, as ye 
might say, the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, for, wi’ this 
road across Druim-Albyn, fight- 
ing will be by wi’t in the Hie- 
lands and the trade o’ war will 
stop. But that’s the way of 
it—the Road is cut already 
through from Crieff to nearly 
Lovat’s country; I trudged a 
bit o’ the lower part o’ it 
myself last summer; most de- 
plorable!—the look o’ things 
completely spoiled, and walkin’ 
levelled to a thing that even 
cripples could enjoy. A body 
might as well be on the streets ! 
I’m tellin’ you that Road is 
goin’ to be a rut that, once it’s 
hammered deep- enough, will 
be the poor Gael’s grave! 
There’s plenty o’ them wide- 
awake to see it; from the start 
they hindered Geordie’s shovel- 
lin’ brigade. But now the 
Road’s goin’ through Clan 
Chattan country, the devil 
himsel’s to pay! Every now- 
and then there is a skirmish 
wi’ the sodgers. A bit of a 
bridge or a culvert that is 
finished clean and ready on 
the Saturday is all to smash 
between the kirks on Sunday. 
Boulders like a house for size 
come stottin’ down the hill- 
side, landin’ on the road. The 
very rivers take a fancy, 
through the night, to start 
stravaigin’, and where do ye 
think should they stravaig 
but over the brawest parts 
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o’ Geordie’s track? Oh yes, 
they're clever fellows yonder! 
clever fellows!” 

He smacked his lips upon 
his admiration for their clever- 
ness, and then became the 
Messenger-at-Arms. 

“The Government is fair dis- 
tracted, and of course it has 
to fall back on Himsel’—Mac- 
Cailein. It’s his idea that the 
trouble on the Road is not the 
wanton capers o’ a lot o’ un- 
connected gangs, but managed 
by a bond, wi’ someone cun- 
ning at the head, and indeed 
I wouldna’ say mysel’ ;but 
something’s in that notion. 
All for your private ear, this! 
Not a word tonobody! What- 
ever o’t, Drimdorran sends for 
me this mornin’, and claps me 
down a letter from Lord Islay. 
He was himsel’ so much against 
the tenour o’t that he wouldna 
even read it to me. I’m to go 
North and take a look about 
me. . . . Nothing more or less 
than beachdair business—you 
understand yourself!” and he 
gave asly grin to Aineas. “I 
can see it’s no’ wi’ old Drim- 
dorran’s will I’m goin’; it’s too 
much of the Royal recognition 
for his lordship, but he daren’t 
go against his master. But 
here am I, whatever ofjit, takin’ 
to the hills for it on Monday ; 
I wish I had a smart young 
fellow wi’ me, like yoursel’, to 
keep an eye behind me, but 
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a ‘you'll not forget yon 
nu 

‘ You’ll have it, sure!” said 
fineas. “I’m thinking that I 
have so much of luck just now 
I can afford to give a lend of 
it,” and thereupon the other 
gave a disconcerting start and 
took to pacing on the floor 
with his hands plunged deep 
in his great wide waistcoat 
pockets. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” 
said he. “Ye’re in the black 
books of Drimdorran, some- 
way; that’s a thing I found 
this very evening. A ruddy 
fury’s on him; he could twist 
your neck !” 

“In heaven’s 
what!” 
ished. 

A disconcerting pause in her 
father’s manner instantly sent 
Janet from the room, and 
Aineas, too, got on his feet, 
alarmed at something in the 
other’s manner. 

“ At anyrate, ye’ve put his 
birse up!” Ninian said. “What 
made ye miss your evening 
lesson ?”’ 

“TI was there at the usual 
time,” said Alneas; “it was 
my pupils who failed me.” 

Ninian looked sharply at 
him out of half-shut eyes, 
and changed the conversation. 
It was with thankfulness his 
visitor went with the object of 
his call untouched on. 


“name, for 


cried Atneas aston- 


CHAPTER IV.—DRIMDORRAN. 


From sound sleeping Aineas 
was wakened at a dark hour 
of the morning by the rattling 
of sand on glass. He jumped 
from bed; threw up the 


window ; stuck his head out; 
saw a figure standing in the 
gutter of the lane. 

“He’s wanting you this in- 
stant, Master Alneas,” said 
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the Muileach hoarsely. ‘‘Take 
my excuse for wakening you 
with a fistful of the gravel.” 

“Who wants me?” said 
Aineas, and still with some 
of his sleep upon him. 

“Who but Himself—Drim- 
dorran? My loss! but we have 
had the night of it! He's 
yonder like a man that would 
be in the horrors, tramping the 
boards, Master Atneas, tramp- 
ing the boards! And not a 
drop of drink in him, no more 
than’s in myself, though cold’s 
the morning and I all tremb- 
ling.” 

“What hour is it?” asked 
Aineas, shivering; indeed the 
morn was bitter cold. 

“Four hours of the clock,” 
said the messenger. ‘Sorry 
am I to turn ye out like this 
before the bird has drunk the 
waters, but the man is raging 
for ye, and when it comes to 
the bit with him, there is no 
one in the leeward or in the 
windward, or in the four brown 
boundaries of the deep, can 
hold a candle to him!” 

A®neas drew in; threw on 
his clothes, and having given 
to the man a glass of morning 
bitters, left a sleeping house 
and took to the road with him, 
benumbed with wonder. Not 
one word of satisfaction could 
he get from the excited mess- 
enger, only that Drimdorran 
House was not yet bedded and 
the master clamant for his pre- 
sence. They went up by the 
brawling river through the 
woods that roared with wind. 
In the sky was not one twinkle 
of astar, but when they reached 
the open glen, upon the dark 
as high as ever was the light 
of half a dozen windows. 
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At the sight of them, high- 
hanging, something struck 
Drimdorran’s man ; he stopped 
upon the road and slapped 
himself upon the haunch with 
an exclamation. “Men and 
love!” says he, “if I have not 
clean forgot the lady’s letter 
till I saw her window yonder.” 

“What is’'t?” said Alneas, 
and had a docquet thrust into 
his hand. 

“Margaret gave it to me,” 
said the Muileach. ‘She 
followed me like the wind 
through half the grounds, and 
put it on to me as spells 
and charms and crosses that 
I was to give it to yourself, 
and oh! the burraidh that I 
am, did I not clean forget it 
in my thirst down yonder!” 

“She’s not up at this hour?” 
said Aineas, unbelieving. 

“She has not put her wee 
round head to pillow!” said 
the Muileach. 

A£neas had just one moment 
in the lobby of the house to 
turn the billet outside in and 
read one frantic line: “For 
God’s sake not a word te him 
about the dovecote!” when 
Duncanson, with a flannel 
wrap about him, sodden-eyed 
for the want of sleep, and a 
cheek on him like rusted bone, 
came out upon him from the 
closet. 

“You're there,” said he, 
harshly, with a girn upon his 
face; “come this way!” and 
Aineas, shaking in his shoes, 
went in behind him, looking 
at the back of the old one’s 
neck, for every hair was brist- 
ling on it. 

The room was like an oven, 
from a fire piled high above 
the hobs with sizzling timber ; 
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it was lit as for a wake with a 
dozen candles, three upon the 
mantle, three upon the desk, 
the rest on brackets, For 
ordinar that business - room, 
as Alneas saw it once a month 
when he came in to get his 
wages, was as cold as charity, 
and as prim’s a vestry; now 
was it all disorder, and be- 
strewn with papers that had 
sluiced across the open desk- 
flap to the floor. Duncanson, 
slipshod, ungartered, shut the 
door with calculated thorough- 
ness, swished through the mess 
himself apparently had made 
by tearing out the desk’s con- 
tents in some impatient frantic 
search, and on the hearthstone 
turned upon Aineas a granite 
visage. 

“1 want an explanation, sir,” 
said he in a voice that choked 
with passion. ‘“ What is this 
my daughter tells me of your 
taking William to the- town 
upon a gowk’s errand?” 

fineas would have hardly 
known the man in any other 
situation! It was not only 
that the sloven dress, the bald 
high head without its periwig, 
with turgid veins upon the 
temples, the brindled tufts 
above the ears, were new to 
him, but that the manner and 
the voice were so transformed. 
Drimdorran hitherto in all their 
" meetings, that were rare indeed 
and formal, ever was the sleek 
well-mannered gentleman (a 
bit aloof) who boomed in magi- 
sterial tones with an averted 
absent eye, as if his eloquence 
was strengthened by an inward 
contemplation of the sort of 
man he thought he was: his 
very post with Islay was main- 
tained in measure by his repu- 
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tation for a gentlemanly pres- 
ence and a suave though confi- 
dent address. 

And now he was a bubbly- 
jock—a frenzied turkey, gob- 
bling his words; a chin like to 
an adze, and the high points 
of his parchment face like 
rust ! 

“Well, sir! Well, sir!” he 
cried out, clenching his fists 
and stamping, “I’m waiting 
for your story!” for not a 
word at first could the tutor 
say to him. 

A moment since, and Alneas 
was in a panic, but this bully- 
ing approach called up his 
pride and self-possession. At 


once he understood, in part at 
least, the situation—Margaret 
had sacrificed him, and it was 
for him to take the blame for 
her misdoing. But as yet he 
was not clear about the nature 
of her story to her father; 


caution must be exercised. 
He blandly took a chair. 

‘The thing can be explained,” 
said he, and wondered where 
on earth the explanation was 
to come from. 

“TI warrant it will take ex- 
plaining!” screamed Drim- 
derran. “You make my 
daughter, sir, the instrument 
of some scheme of yours, and 
get her to send off my ward on 
a pretence that you desire his 
presence somewhere else at 
eight o'clock than here, where 
you are paid to come and learn 
him. He went to the town in 
search of you by her instruc- 
tions ; you were not there € 

“T missed him by ten 
minutes,” broke in Atneas, now 
seeing the way more clear 
before him. 

“Ye did sir, did ye! Where 
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was ye?” shot Drimdorran at 
him. 

“At Ninian Campbell’s 
house,” said Atneas, too quick 
for caution. 

“At Ninian’s—was Ninian 
there?” 

“Most of the time, sir,” an- 
swered Alneas; and the old 
man thrust a finger at him. 
“Ye are a liar, sir!” he 
shouted. ‘Ninian was here, 
in this room, at the very hour 
for which you trysted William 
in the town.” 

“T know,” said Atneas. 
“All the same, I met him in 
his house later.” 


Drimdorran twitched the 


flannel wrap with nervous 
fingers, fumbled in some inner 
pocket, and produced a horn 
from which he ladled snuff 
into his nostrils like a man 
who hardly knew what he was 
doing. It seemed to calm him 


somewhat; in a tone more 
settled yet with something 
crafty in his eye, he put the 
very question that the tutor 
had been dreading. 

“Was you, by any chance, 
with Margaret?” 

“With Margaret! NotI!” 
said Atneas, boldly, surprised 
to find so critical a stage in 
his examination could so easily 
be passed by simply lying. He 
looked for some sign of relief at 
this on the father’s counten- 
ance, but on the contrary he 
found dismay. It looked as if 
the man was on the point of 
whimpering ! 

‘You will not bamboozle me, 
sir!” he protested furiously. 
“T am not so blind! You 
were in this house, I learn, at 
the usual hour you meet your 
pupils ; you went out when you 
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found they were not here—as 
no doubt you had been aware, 
—and you were back again. 
What were you doing, sir, in 
the interregnum ?” 

“T was on some strictly 
private matters of my own,” 
said Alneas, no longer even 
anxious to be civil, and at 
that Drimdorran made three 
scuffling steps from the hearth- 
stone to him with the squeal of 
a rabbit trapped, as if to catch 
him by the throat. 

Up started Alneas with a 
front of resolution, and the 
nostrils of him flaring, which 
perceiving, Duncanson stopped 
short and stood a moment 
swaying on his feet like one 
that had a stroke. The notion 
came to Alneas as he stood 
looking at him, he had never 
rightly seen the man before, 
but always in a mask or a 
veneer, made up of clothes and 
studied manners; this creature, 
stripped of all that gave to 
him the semblance of a person 
schooled and prudent, stood 
stark-nakedly revealed a sav- 
age, club or dagger only want- 
ing to give murder to his 
passion. Under eaves as coarse 
as heather were his eyes re- 
cessed and glinting like an 
adder’s. 

With a dry gulp of the 
throat he pulled himself 
together, turned sudden on 
his heel, and sought his desk 
to scrabble with a hand among 
the papers. He brought one 
out of a pigeon-hole and ran a 
finger down its lines. 

“The term of your engage- 
ment as young Campbell’s tutor 
ends next week,” said he—“ to 
be precise, on Thursday the 
twenty-fifth. I have had no 
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instructions from his lordship 
to extend—so far as I am 
concerned, it is an end to your 
incumbency,—it is neither for 
his son’s advantage nor for 
mine that you should any 
longer come about my house. 
I will report to his lordship, 
and you need not put yourself 
to the trouble of coming back 
to implement the week that is 
to run of your engagement. 
Your money will be sent.” 

‘“‘My terms,” said Auneas, as 
cool as ice, “were made with 
Islay.” 

“They were,” said Duncan- 
sen, sneering, “and much 
against my will. But I was 
here to keep an eye on your 
deportment, and it does not 
please me.” 

“T’ll write to him in the 
first instance,” said Avneas. 
“This sudden stoppage of my 
office calls for more explana- 


tion.” 
Drimdorran turned on him 
with a voice that was hoarse 


with fury. “If it comes to 
that,” said he, “there will be 
several other points demand- 
ing explanation. I have made 
no charge against ye on 
another matter that I would 
be loth to lay before his lord- 
ship,—I found last night that 
some one had been tampering 
with my keys and with this 
desk,” and he slapped an open 
hand upon it. “No, no! I 
make no charges, mind!” he 
cried as Alneas started blurt- 
ing out denials. “I’m only 
telling you; you'll see at once 
it looks gey bad against you! 
My keys were lifted from a 
room upstairs; my private 
desk was rummaged, to what 
purpose detrimental to his 
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lordship’s private interests I 
canna say. They were re- 
placed, I found, about the very 
time that you came back.” 

“Tt seems a small affair to 
make so much ado about,” said 
Aineas, with more composure 
than he felt, and realising now 
how justified was Margaret’s 
terror lest her escapade should 
be revealed. 

* Ado! Ado!” Drimdorran 
shouted, jumping to his feet. 
** By God, sir, I could have ye 
jyled for less, It’s not a small 
affair to pry in lockfast places, 
I'll assure you!” 

“Small enough, being only 
@ supposition, to haul a man 
from bed for at this hour of 
morning,” Auneas_ retorted, 
and now he fairly sweated in 
the suffocating heat to which 
the old man’s fury seemed 
contributory. He turned to 
leave the room. “The matter 
can be settled in a better air 
and at a wiser hour,” he said, 
upon the threshold. ‘I'll see 
you when I talk it over with 
my uncle,” 

He got outside the door with 
Duncanson behind him press- 
ing so close he felt his breath- 
ing. 
“Tf I were you,” said Dun- 
canson, “I would consider 
about consulting any one 
regarding such a thing. I 
make no public charge against 
you, mind, except that you 
have been neglectful of your 
duties in this instance, and 
have tricked your pupils.” 

“That's a point, sir, that I'll 
ask you to remit to my own 
judgment,” said Atneas quietly. 

“Please yourself,” said the 
old man, “only I’ll advise you 
not to say too much about it 
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to the mealmonger,” and with 
a bang he shut the closet 
door. 

The tutor groped his way 
along the passage, more furi- 
ous within himself at this last 
insult to his uncle than with 
all that had preceded. He had 
just got to the exit from the 
house when he heard light 
running steps behind him; 
stopped, and found his elbow 
grasped by Margaret. 

“Qh, Alneas!” she whis- 
pered in a voice of the greatest 
tribulation, “ what happened ?” 

It was the first time she had 
ever called him by his Christian 
name, and that, in some way, 
instantly dispelled the angry 
feeling that he had to be her 
victim. He was sorry for her 
—that she should be child to 
such @ man. 

“Do not vex yourself,” he 
said to her softly. “You are 
quite secure. He does not 
know.” 

“But he is furious; I heard 
him shouting to you! And 
what a night we have passed! 
He has been like one deranged. 
Oh, Aineas! I meant to tell 
him everything, but when I 
saw his state I daren’t.” 

“Indeed,” said Atneas rue- 
fully, “it is a pickle we are 
into. You have put back the 
keys?” 

“The keys, but not the box,” 
she answered. “I had the 
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keys restored before you came 
that last time, and since then 
I have not had a chance to 
put the box back.” 

“T think he has not missed 
it yet,” said Alneas. “At all 
events, he has not charged me 
with it; that’s about the only 
insult that he spared me. 
Upon my word the man is 
crazy! And now I’m on my 
warning; my tutoring is at 
an end.” 

On hearing this she fell to 
silent weeping, hanging to his 
arm. The fanlight of the door 
let in the break of morning, 
and they were revealed to one 
another something like to phan- 
toms grey and bloodless. 

“Oh!” she said with pas- 
sion, “you must think me an 
abandoned wretch! It was be- 
cause I could not rid myself 
of William any other way, and 
I was keen to see the doocot, 
that I told him you were wait- 
ing for him in the town. And 
now my father thinks the 
thing was planned between us 
to get rid of Will. It is not 
fair to you—I'll tell him every- 
thing.” 

“Margaret!” her father’s 
voice came bawling from the 
lobby, “are ye there?” 

“Tell him nothing,” Atneas 
whispered; he could see that 
shout already shake her resel- 
ution. ‘I can thole his anger: 
what's the odds to me?” 


CHAPTER V.—A CALL TO THE NORTH. 


The morning bell was ring- 
ing when he reached the 
town. Salt airs from sea were 
blowing through the lanes. 
Men at the harbour, dragging 


ropes, cried cheerfully. Oh, 
the bold, cold, hard, beautiful 


world! He felt like one that 
had come out from fever-rooms 
among the hearty bustle of the 
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quay to which he went im- 
mediately to seek his uncle, 
who was there already at the 
loading of the Good Intent 
with timber baulks for Skye. 

In half a dozen sentences he 
told his story, only keeping 
back Miss Margaret’s prank 
with the forbidden keys, the 
meeting in the dovecote, and 
the shameful charge against 
himself to which her subter- 
fuge had made him liable. 
Now that it was daylight, 
which brings caution and cools 
down the ardours of the night, 
he saw quite clearly that the 
girl was much to blame, de- 
serving of no shelter, but he 
would be the very last to 
punish her. Rather would he 
stay silent, suffering Duncan- 
son’s suspicions if they went 
no further. The situation as 
presented to his uncle, too, 
was just in keeping with that 
gentleman’s predictions. 

“TI told ye!” he declared 
when Atneas reported that 
the tutoring was ended, and 
that Drimdorran had some 
fancy that the pupil and her 
tutor had, between them, 
planned the missing of the 
evening lesson; “I saw it 
coming! That girl was daft 
about ye; any one could see it 
in the kirk on Sundays! I 
would be much surprised if 
old Drimdorran didna notice. 
And that doesna fall in wi’ 
his plans at all; he’s set on 
having her for Campbell.” 

‘“‘He’s welcome so far as I 
am concerned,” said Aineas. 

“Are ye sure, man?” said 
his uncle. “Till last night I 
thought different. I didna tell 
your aunt nor say to you that 
Will’s being on the quay at 
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the hour he should be at his 
tasks looked gey and curious, 
For he was asking about you. 
He said he had been sent by 
Margaret to meet ye here, 
and that I couldna fathom, 
seeing you were gone as usual 
to Drimdorran House.” 

“That was some caprice 
of Margaret’s,” said Aineas. 
“She herself had shirked the 
lesson.” 

“Ye werena with her some- 
where?” said the uncle drily, 
and Aineas looked blank to 
have the very keystone of his 
secret tapped so soon. He did 
not answer. 

“Man!” cried his uncle, 
comprehending, as he fancied, 
“ye have put your foot in 
it wi’ Sandy! I knew if ye 
gave him the slighest reason 
to think ye were trifling wi’ 
his girl and spoiling sport with 
Campbell, he would squeal. 


The man is fairly cankered 
wi’ ambeetion; all his body’s 
hoved wi’ vanity sinee he be- 
came a laird and stepped into 
the property that should be 


yours. It’s five-and-twenty 
years since he came here, no 
better than a packman, to be 
clerk to old Macgibbon. He 
played cuckoo wi’ poor Mac- 
gibbon, and secured the factor- 
ship wi’ Islay. Then he traf- 
ficked with your father, 
managing for him when he 
was off upon his silly esca- 
pades among the Jacobites, 
much against my will, and 
Ged be wi’ him! No one 
better knew than old Drim- 
dorran what your father was 
conniving at in France, and 
in the North wi’ Glendaruel, 
and the damned old rogue, I'll 
swear, encouraged him, well 
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knowing what the end would 
be. He leased Drimdorran 
frem your father, who could 
never stay at home after your 
mother died, and got him in 
his debt for loans, the size of 
which gave me the horrors 
when I saw the bills. What 
your father did with all that 
money God Almighty knows ! 
unless, like Glendaruel, he 
scattered it among the dis- 
affected clans. I couldna pay 
them off, whatever o’t, when 
your father died ; I wasna then 
in the position. When your 
father’s name was plastered at 
the cross a rebel at the horn 
and outlawed—him a corp up 
yonder in Kintail,—I went and 
saw the man that he had 
supped and drank wi’, played 
the cartes and fished and 
worked at pigeons wi’, and he 
was rowtin’ like a bull about 
his loss. Not the loss o’ his 
friend, yell mind! but of the 
money he had lent him. He 
staggered me by bringing out 
a deed in whieh your father 
pledged Drimdorran as_ the 
bond for Duncanson’s accom- 
modations, but he doubted, by 
his way e’t, if the deed weuld 
hold against a property forfeit 
for treason. Sly devil! Well 
he kent MaeCailein could put 
that all right! And there 
he sits, this fifteen years,—a 
son of Para-na-muic of Drim- 
osary —the gentleman from 
Coll, and bonny on the gentle- 
man! What will please him 
now but that Lord Islay’s boy 
should get him grandsons! If it 
werena for Lord Islay—honest 
man!—ye wouldna dare have 
put a foot within Drimdorran’s 
door! And on my soul, I’m 
VOL, CXCIV.—NO. MCLXXIII. 
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glad ye’re bye wi’ him and his ; 
I’ve something better for ye!” 

For some time past the tutor 
ing engagement had appeared 
scarce werthy of his nephew to 
the Bailie. Alneas, te tell the 
truth, was something ef a dis- 
appointment to his uncle who 
had reared him, sent him to 
the eollege with Lord knew 
what object, though the Law 
was mentioned, and some study 
of the same had sent him later 
on to Holland, where he met 
with Islay. But Atneas no 
more regarded Law than cut- 
ting breckans ; his heart was all 
in pictures and poetry,—very 
pretty things, no doubt, but 
scarcely with a living in them. 

Many a time, since he came 
back, the Bailie spoke to 
Annabel about the possibility 
ef giving him an interest in 
the business. She liked the 
notion well enough in. some 
ways, but she had a hankering 
to keep the lad a gentleman,— 
a gentleman to her idea being 
one who lived in some am- 
biguous way without a shop 
or vulgar occupation. 

“Do ye think, a’ ghalad! 
I’m no gentleman?” ber man 
would ask. 

“Ah! but you're different,” 
she would tell him. ‘“ Adneas, 
by rights, should be Drim- 
dorran, and nae Drimdorran 
ever fyled his hands wi’ mer- 
chandise.” 

“A sight better if they did, 
my dear,” said Alan-Iain- Alain 
Og, far-sundered from his 
family traditions. “It was 
better for Paul if he had dealt 
in stots and queys that’s very 
good for folk, and profitable, 
rather than be scampering 

Cc 
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about the country herdin’ 
French recruits and breeding 
trouble. What did he make 
of it, poor man! He’s yonder 
in Kintail, and Duncanson, the 
man o’ business, sleeping in his 
blankets. And as for me, my- 
self, I’m proud to be a mer- 
chant! I owe no man a penny, 
and your gentlemen are in my 
books. There’s some of the 
finest family gentlemen, as ye 
think them, canna sleep at 
night for thinking what I’m 
thinking o’ their bills, and all 
the time I’m sleeping sound 
and never bothering. It’s 
quite enough for me_ that 
they’re harassed.” 

The sudden _ termination, 
then, of Aineas’s office gave 
the very opportunity the Bailie 
wished for. It was so oppor- 
tune that the occasion of it 
never caused him any feeling 
of annoyance; at the hour of 
breakfast he was full of 
schemes for launching Atneas 
on @ career as merchant. 

The Bailie’s schemes had 
their dependence on the great 
New Road that Marshal Wade 
was cutting through the moun- 
tains. Hitherto the peaceful 
Lowland world—the machar 
of the Gall, the plains town- 
crowded, bartering with Eng- 
land, making money — was, 
in a fashion, sundered wholly 
from the world above the 
Forth. The Grampians, like 
ramparts, stood between two 
ages, one of paper, one of 
steel; on either side were 
peoples foreign to each other. 
Since roads had been in Scot- 
land they had reached to 
Stirling, but at Stirling they 
had stopped, and on the castle 
rock the sentinel at nightfall 


saw the mists go down upon a 
distant land of bens and glens 
on which a cannon or a carriage 
wheel had never yet intruded. 
Only the bridle- paths to kirk 
and market, the drove-track on 
the shoulders of the hills! 

Now was the furrow being 
made, as Ninian said, on which 
to drive the Gael like bridled 
oxen—smooth, street- wide, a 
soldier’s road, cut straight 
across the country through the 
thickest-populated valleys, till 
it reached the shores of Moray 
and the forts that stretched 
from sea to sea. 

In this New Road the mer- 
chant saw his opportunity. 
Always to the inner parts of 
Inverness it had been ill to get 
his goods in winter time with 
vessels weather-bound among 
the isles or staggering round 
Cape Wrath. Now he saw a 
chance of opening communica- 
tion by a route as safe as the 
King’s highway to London, and 
already was MacCailein talking 
of a branch into Argyll 

Annabel, in the nerves about 
her nephew's sudden stop as 
tutor, that day at least got 
little satisfaction for her curi- 
osity; the big grey map 
of Blaeu that hung in the 
lobby was spread out upon 
the table; and her husband, 
stretehed across it like a sailor, 
marked the track the New 
Road took through country in 
the chart set down without a 
line to break its rough ferocity. 

“Tt may be a sodger’s road,” 
he cried to Aineas, “but it’s 
just the very thing for merchant 
waggons. It’s true we're off 
the line a bit, but I have the 
Red One’s word that there’s a 
lot of roads in view across the 
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country, and in the meantime 
I could send my wintering 
straight from Leith to Stirling. 
And then what have I on the 
either hand of me for a hundred 
miles or more but the very pick 
0’ people—Menzies, Robertsons, 
Stewarts, the Athole men, Clan 
Chattan, and the Frasers!” 

“A bonny lot!” said Anna- 
bel. ‘*No’ a pair o breeks 
among them!” 

“We'll soon put breeks on 
them, the Duke and me, a’ 
ghalaid !” said her husband, 
cheerily, plucking up the waist- 
band of his trousers. “Stop 
you!” 

“Tt’s not so much at first 
what I'll put into them,” he 
said to Alneas, “it’s only meal, 
eight merk the eight stone boll, 
and salt perhaps to start with ; 
herring maybe, and an anker 
now and then of brandy for the 


gentry, but it’s what I'll lift 


from them in beef. It’s just a 
great big breeding-ground for 
stots! And look at all them 
Great Glen loehs and rivers— 
full o’ salmon! There’s a man 
in Inverness called Stuart has 
the pick just now of all their 
kippered fish, but I'll be learn- 
ing him!” 
“The 


only thing,” said 


AXneas, “I know about it is. 


that there's a lot of trouble 
on the Road at present.” And 
he told of Ninian’s mission. 

“Ye tell me Ninian’s going!” 
cried his uncle. “That is better 
still! My notion was to send 
ye round by Crieff, but what’s 
to hinder ye to go with him? 
—ye may be sure he'll take 
the nearest way for it: for all 
that he is tainted in his name, 
the man’s an education.” 

He dashed more heatedly 
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than ever into Auneas’s immedi- 
ate occupation. If Ninian 
would take Aineas in his com- 
pany they might be in the 
North by Michaelmas, or at 
the very latest by St Martin’s 
Day, when lairds and tenantry 
alike were desperate for money. 
Afneas, in Inverness, would 
have the money, in buinn oir 
and bank notes—three hundred 
pounds of it, enough to make 
the Hielandmen run wild; the 
Bailie, for a wonder, had the 
cash that moment at his hand. 
Mackay, his correspondent in 
the town of Inverness, would 
give the lad an insight to the 
market situation, go about with 
him, and show him where to 
look for freights and either 
come to terms for barter or buy 
stuff for money down. 

“Ye'll find a lot of them 
will want the money,” said his 
uncle in the Gaelic. ‘Money 
is the boy in Gaeldom! It’s 
seldom that they hear the 
cheery chink of it.” 

Chinking his coin, then, 
Aineas was to spend a while 
in bargaining for salmon crops ~ 
from Beauly, timber from Glen- 
moriston; if occasion offered, 
herring, cod, or mackerel for 
Spain. But what his uncle 
most insisted on was careful 
study of the Road, and what 
there might be in it for his 
trade. 

It was but ruefully at first 
that Alneas spent that morn- 
ing with the map and Alan- 
Iain- Alain-Og’s commercial 
dreams. It seemed to him a 
sad come-down in life from 
Ceesar and the bards, but what 
was he to do? He looked 
across his uncle’s back, and 
through the window at the 
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seagulls swooping in the wind 
above the ferry, and felt that 
what was here proposed was 
shackles for the spirit, mean 
engagements. 

But one word of the Bailie’s 
cleared away his vapours, and 
it was the word Adventure. 

“It’s just a bit of an adven- 
ture,” said the Bailie. “That's 
the thing wi’ me in business, 
otherwise it wasna worth a 
docken leaf!” 

At that word Atneas took 
another look at Blaeu, and 
there at last he saw the marvel 
of the North as Blaeu had 
figured it—the mountains 
heaped like billows of the sea, 
the ranging bens, the glens 
with rivers coiling in them; 
great inland lochs and forests. 
He saw high-sounding names 
like Athole, Badenoch, and 
Brae Lochaber, Lorn and 
Spey; they moved him like a 
story. All his days had they 
been known to him, but mistily 
and more as things of fable 
than of actual nature—lands 
of the fancy only, like the 
lands of Ossian, figuring in 
winter songs and tales of old 
revenge. 

Now, to his unele’s great 
astonishment, he leapt on 
Blaeu, and with his chest upon 
the parts he knew, he peered, 
transported, on that legendary 
region of the boisterous clans, 
still in the state of ancient 
Gaul, and with Gaul’s customs. 
The very names of castles, 
passes, straths, misspelled, en- 
tranced him: everything was 
strange and beckoning. More- 
over it had been the country 
of his father’s wanderings, 
somewhere there his father 
had been slain, somewhere 


there was buried. The reflec- 
tion shook him. 

“Where does it lie,” he 
asked in his mether tongue, 
“the place of my father’s 
changing? I do not see its 
name.” And someway all at 
onee he felt the climate of his 
mind had altered, and the 
North was plucking at his 
bosom. 

The other answered selemnly, 
“Of what blood art thou, 
young Angus, that cannot 


hear the name cry grievously 


upon the paper! There it is— 
Kintail! Black be the end of 
that Kintail that finished 
him!” Not the merchant 
spoke but kinship ; on the fore- 
head of Macmaster swept the 
dark cloud of undying hate. 
His visage was convulsed ; he 
smote upon the map; he 
seemed that moment like a 
man a million miles remote 
from the world of ledgers. 

“Dear me!” cried Annabel, 
“ye shouldna swear like that 
before a lady, even in the 
Gaelic.” 

“T wasna swearing, m’eudail,” 
he assured her, scarcely cooling. 
“TI was only speaking of my 
brother Paul.” He turned again 
to Aineas. “I’m not forgetting, 
mind,” says he, with bitterness. 
“For me the claymore’s by 
wi't, but I’m fighting wi’ Mac- 
Cailein. These blackguards in 
the North brought out your 
father—the very men I’m 
selling meal and wine to; many 
a time I wish to heaven it would 
choke them! Do ye think it’s 
what I make of it in siller 
that’s the pleesure of my trad- 
ing wi’ the North? If it was 
enly siller I would never seek 
to sell an ounce beyond Loch 
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Fyne. Na! na! there’s more 
than that in it—I’'m smashing 
them, the very men that led 
my brother Paul astray. Mac- 
Cailein and me! MacCailen 
and me! And now there's 
Marshal Wade and his bonny 
Road that’s going to make the 
North a land for decent folk 
to live in! I have the bills o’ 
men like Keppoch and Glen- 
garry flourishing about the 
Lowlands in the place o’ paper 
money; they’re aye gettin’ a’ 
the dreicher at the payin’, but 
whatever comes o’t I have got 
them in my grasp. It’s no’ the 
common people, mind! — the 
poor and faithful clansmen — 
but their lairds and chiefs I’m 
after, them your father marched 
wi’ in his folly, blind to their 
self-interest, thinking they were 
only out for James.” 

“Tl go!” cried Aineas, al- 
most lifted from his feet; the 
soul of him seemed filled with 
some dread pleasure. 

“Of course yell go! That’s 
what the Road’s for—you and 
me and vengeance. Look at it!” 
—with a piece of keel he drew 
a line from Stirling far north 
on the map to Lovat’s country. 
“That’s the Road the harrow 
is to ge to level down the 
Hielands, and I have put a 
lot of seed in there already that 
is bound to come to crop. Once 
the New Road is finished, and 
the troopers and the guns and 
my carts on it, it’s an end to 
the dominion o’ the chiefs! 
The North, just now, might 
be in Africa, for all we ken 
about it; nobody dare venture 
there exeept wi’ arms.” 

“Does the law not run 
there?” Atineas asked. 

“Law run!” the Bailie cried 
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with mockery. “It runs like 
fury—and the clansmen at its 
heels. Ask you Ninian! Tl 
no’ say that he ever ran himeel’, 
but many a time he had a 
smart bit step for it! Of course 
yell take a weapon, if it is 
nothing better then a wee 
Doune pistol, and at anyrate it 
canna be so bad upon the Road, 
—there’s always sodgers back 
and forward from the barracks.” 

“Tt’s no’ wi’ my consent ye’re 
goin’, but I hope ye'll walk wi’ 
caution,” said his aunt. 

“Six years ago I darena send 
ye,” said his uncle. “Ye might 
lie and rot for years in Castle 
Dounie dungeons and nobody 
would ken your fate except old 
Simen Lovat and his warders. 
That’s the head and front of 
them—the fox! I ken him, 
and I’ve bought his fish—a 
double - dealing rogue that’s 
married on a decent woman, 
Primrose Campbell, daughter 
of Mamore.” 

“Poor Prim !” said Annabel, 
“T’m vexed for her; I don’t 
know what on earth possessed 
her to take up wi such a 
man!” 

“Nor I,” said the Bailie. 
“Nor what on earth it was 
that made MacCailein and 
Lord Islay let her marry him. 
That’s the sort o’ man the 
Road’s to put an end to; some 
day yet, if he is spared, ye'll 
see his head upon a stob and 
it no’ very bonny! Mind I’m 
telling ye! There's no’ a 
roguery in the North for fifty 
years he hasna had a hand in— 
one day wi’ the Jacobites, the 
next day wi’ the others. Many 
an honest man he hanged before 
his windows or sent to the 
plantations. God knows who 
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he has in yon bastile o’ his in 
- irons! It’s the only quarrel 
that I have with Himself here 
that he maintains a correspond- 
ence wi’ the fellow. ‘ Policy,’ 
says MacCailein wi’ a cough, 
but any one that plays at poli- 
tics wi’ Lovat has a tarry stick 
to hold. And still, were it not 
for Simon’s runners coming here 
wi’ letters for Himself so often, 
we would ken no more about 
what’s happening in the shire 
of Inverness than if it was 
Jerusalem, though every mess- 
enger he sends, as Ninian tells 
me, is as sly’s himself. Far is 
the cry to Castle Dounie, and 
it’s steep on Corryarrick! Not 
a whisper will come over Corry- 
arrick that he doesna want. 
But the Road’s going over 
Corryarrick, and the end of 
Sim’s at hand, and of his kind! 
Perhaps when it is finished we 
will hear what happened Lady 
Grange; since she was lifted 
near a twelvemonth sinee in 
Edinburgh nobody has found 
her whereabouts, and Lovat 
gets the blame for her trepan- 
ning. I wouldna put it past 
him! He’s a dirty brock!” 


The tutor’s stipend came 
that afternoon to him from 
Duncanson, and with it came 
a little scrape of letter that 
confirmed his liberation from 
an office that had all at once 


become repugnant. It looked 
as if Drimdorran meant to 
have a plausible excuse for 
his suspension ; the story, later 
in the day, went round that 
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Islay’s son was going to the 
college of St Andrews. 

Aineas at once went to the 
messenger-at-arms to ask him 
when he meant to set out for 
the North. 

“T’ll soon can tell ye that!” 
said Ninian, and showed to him 
a knapsack. He turned it out 
upon a form. It held a shirt 
or two, some hose, a pair of 
brogues, a shagreen case of 
razors, a pot of salve, a Bible, 
and a dirk, “The Bible,” he 
explained with gravity, “is 
for the thing that is within 
us all, but the dirk is for my 
own particular skin; what else 
would any man be needing but 
his wits about him and a coin 
or two? Have ye the nut, my 
hero?” 

Aineas had the nut. 

“ And now I’m all complete!” 
said Ninian, quite contented. 

“It would be better, would 
it not, with a companion?” 
Aineas said to him. 

“Ha, ha! You may be sure 
I thought of that,” said Ninian, 
“and I’ve got him—there he is, 
the brave grey lad, and he not 
slender!” and with a move- 
ment of the haunch he brought 
to view the basket of a clay- 
more, tucked away so sly below 
the skirts of him, its presence 
hitherto had been invisible. 

“That's him,” he said,— 
“Grey Colin, sober as a wife 
and sharper in the tongue.” 

“T was thinking of a man 
with you,” said Atneas, 

“ Another man’s legs are no 
use for my travelling,” said 
Ninian ; “I’m better with my 
three fine comrades—courage, 
sense, and feresight.” 

“What I thought,” said 
Aineas, “ was you might take 
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me: I’m finished with the 
tutoring, and my uncle wants 
me to go North on business.” 

“Oh ho!” cried Ninian, 
sharp-looking at him. “That’s 
the way the wind blows, is it? 
T’ll take the last thing in my 
mind the first, and tell ye this, 
that I’m the man that’s willing, 
if you can have your pack 
made up to-morrow morning. 
I’m starting at the skirl of day 
myself, but whether you’re to 
leave the town with me or not 
will have to be considered. 
Now for the first thing in my 
mind, and most important— 
what ails Drimdorran at ye?” 

“ Young Campbell’s going to 
St Andrews,” said Aineas, un- 
easily, and Ninian’s eyes half 
shut. 

He placed the plenishing of 
his knapsack back with some 
deliberation, whistling to him- 
self the tune of “ Monymusk,” 
then put the Molucca bean 
with care in a pouch he had 
inside his coat below his elbow, 
where was a small black knife ; 
but all without a word, and 
Aineas felt mightily uncom- 
fortable. 

“What’s in my mind,” at 
last said Ninian, turning on 
him quickly, “is that if you’re 
going with me, you'll need to 
be as open as the day. I’m 
deep enough for two of us 
whatever — that’s my trade, 
and I want nothing muffled 
in my comrade. Stop, stop!” 
—for Aineas was about to 
blurt the truth—“I’m asking 
nothing, mind! But at the 
very start ye try to blind me 
with this story of young 
Campbell going to St Andrews, 
and I’m not so easy blinded. 
IT asked what ailed Drimdorran 
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at ye! Last night the man 
was in a fury. What’s more, 
he never put his head to pillow, | 
and he sent for ye this morning 
at an hour when gentlemen are 
snoring. It’s not for nothing 
that the falcon whistles—is he 
blaming ye for Margaret?” 

‘That's the truth,” admitted 
Aineas. “I thought for her 
sake it was better not to 
mention it. But the man’s 
mistaken; there is nothing 
in it.” 

“Just that!” said Ninian 
dryly. ‘Whether there is or 
not is none of my affair at all, 
at all; but it makes a differ- 
ence in the way we'll have to 
start for Inverness. It would 
never do in the circumstances 
for the two of us to leave 
this town together like a cow 
and a veal at her tail. Myself, 
I’m going by Glen Aray and 
the Orchy. I might have tried 
Glen Lochy, but I want to see 
some salmon in a linn that’s 
close to Arichastlich, and for- 
bye, I ken the folk that’s in 
Glenorchy — decent _ people 
though they’re no’ Macgregors! 
It would not hinder you, now, 
to start on a road of your own. 
It might be that you would be 
going to the Lowlands, like,” 
and he gave a wink of great 
significance, and stuck his 
tongue out in the corner of 
his mouth. “There's not a 
finer glen in Albyn than Glen 
Croe, and you would, let us be 
saying, take the track across 
Glen Croe down to Loch 
Lomond. But you would kind 
of shift your mind about the 
Lowlands when ye got to that 
fine water, and start up Glen 
Falloch, and who would I be 
seeing in the evening at the 
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Bridge of Orchy change but 
young Macmaster! My wel- 
come to him, I'll can swear, 
would be in grandeur and in 
splendour !” 

“Very well; so be it!” said 
Aineas. “You are riding?” 

‘Indeed and I’m not!” said 
Ninian firmly. ‘Only to the 
length of Bridge of Orchy, just 
to show my friends upon the 
road I’m not a man that needs 
to wear shoe-leather. From 
there I’m sending back the 
horse by a man that’s coming 
that length with me. After 
that I'll stretch out like a 
warrior and take my shanks 
to it. Ye'll need a horse, so 
far, yourself, or else I’ll have 
to wait a day for ye.” 

“T’ll take a horse to Bridge 
of Orchy too,” said Atneas, 


“and send it back or sell it as 
my uncle may advise.” 


“You see, a horse is not 
much use on my affairs,” said 
Ninian. “It’s something like 
two extra pair of legs—an 
awkward thing to have about 
ye; it looks too much like 
business in a hurry, and I 
like to give the notion that 
I’m daundering at my ease. 
Ye canna hide a horse behind 
a bush of juniper nor take it 
crawling wi’ ye up a burn, and 
it’s aye another thing to ‘run 
the risk of losing. Nothing 
better than the shanks, my 
hero! and ye'll see a good deal 
more on them than cocked 
upon a saddle. Ye’ll need a 
pickle money.” 

“In that I’m likely to be 
well enough provided,” an- 
swered Aineas. ‘I'll have 
three hundred pound about 
me.” 


“What!” cried Ninian. 
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“Through Lochaber! God be 
about us! am I to travel wi’ a 
banker’s vault? Ye havena 
robbed Drimdorran, have ye?” 

“No,” said Aineas, laughing, 
and explained the nature of his 
mission to the North. 

“Not a word about it then!” 
said Ninian. “It’s not that 
stealing money is a habit with 
the folk we're going among, 
poor bodies! They never touch 
a thing but bestial, and per- 
haps, at whiles, a web of 
clething, but, at this time o’ 
the year wi’ Crieff Tryst comin’ 
on, there’s many a droll stra- 
vaiger’s stopping at the inns 
and changes we'll be sleeping 
in, if sleeping’s going to be a 
thing we're going to waste 
much time on, and a man 
with all that money on him 
would be smelling like a spirit- 
keg for their temptation.” 

In the midst of their dis- 
cussion, further, on the pre- 
parations for the journey, Janet 
entered, and at the sight of her, 
for Aineas the zest of the ad- 
venture flattened. It was not 
frosty wells she was to-day but 
ice itself until her father told 
her Alneas was going with 
him, when she brightened. 

“But why not all the way 
together?” she inquired, sur- 
prised to learn they were to 
take such devious ways into 
Breadalbane. 

“ Because, my lass, our friend 
here’s leaving not in the friend- 
liest trim with Mr Duncanson,” 
said Ninian, “and I’ve no mind 
to vex that bonny gentleman 
until we have the width of two 
good parishes between us. He 
seems so little taken up, him- 
self, with my bit jaunt on Islay’s 
business, that he might be glad 
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of any excuse to put it off. 
And indeed, forbye, it is a 
splendid chanee for Aineas here 
to see Glen Falloeh. It’s a 
place I’m very fond of.” 

“Tt seems a queer-like start,” 
she said with puzzled brows, 
“but anyway I’m glad my 
father is to have your com- 
pany.” She turned upon the 
young man rather warmer. 
“You will find him,” she said, 
“a dnd of crooked stick to 
take the road with on the 
ferests and the mountain 
moors.” 

“It’s ill to take the crook out 
of an old stick,” said Ninian 
blythly, “but sometimes it’s as 
geod as any other for the 
business.” 

“T hope you'll see that he 
will not go wandering about 
too much at night; that will 
always be the time when I’m 
most anxious for this man— 


this wild young dad ef mine.” 
“And that’s the very time 
when I am surest of myself,” 


cried Ninian. “My name’s 
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Macgregor and the fog’s my 
friend! I’m thinking, too, you 
couldna send a better man wi’ 
me to watch me in the night; 
he has that turn himsel’!” 
And there he gave a nudge 
to Afineas. 

Aineas flushed before the 
level glance she gave him upon 
this. 

“There's one thing I hope,” 
she said, “and that is that you 
are not in a desperate hurry to 
get North or to get back again, 
for my father is a man who 
makes little speed through any 
country where there is a fish to 
catch.” 

**T’ll do my best,” said Alneas, 
“to keep him from his angling.” 

“Tt will be hard,” she said. 
“A red and a river-side for 
father, and the day slips by! 
It is like life itself and us, 
poor things! at playing.” 

With a breast tumultuous 
Aineas went home, and with 
the help of Annabel prepared 
for a departure so precipitous 
she almost wept about it. 


(To be continued.) 











FELL FOX-HUNTING. 


“The forest music is to hear the hounds 
Rend the thin air, and with a lusty cr 
Awake the drowsy echoes and confoun 
Their perfect language in a mingled cry.” 


In Threlkeld churchyard, not 
far from Keswick and beneath 
the shadow of Saddleback, is a 
remarkable cenotaph. Unpre- 
tentious enough of a truth in 
stature and design, but in 
significance quite unique, I 
take it, among memorials to 
the dead. For nowhere else 
in the three kingdoms do the 
conditions exist which would 
make possible the popular erec- 
tion of such an altar to Diana 
in a country churchyard, in- 
scribed as here with the names 
of her departed votaries. 
Around the four sides of this 
simple monument are engraved 
the lines of Gay which head 
this page, while on its face may 
be read, “A few friends have 
combined to raise this stone in 
loving memory of the under- 
named, who in their generation 
were noted veterans of the 
chase, all of whom lie in this 
churchyard.” Then follow the 
names of some forty local 
worthies—statesmen, villagers, 
farmers,—all of whom, as the 
affixed dates proclaim, have 
passed away within the last 
thirty years. The space still 
remaining apparently awaits 
the names of their surviving 
comrades who may be ac- 
counted worthy of a place 
upon this altogether unique 
roll of honour. 

It is perhaps not easy for 
the reader to picture “a noted 


veteran of the chase” as other 
than a resplendent horseman 
careering over gates and fences, 
so peradventure it will be 
strange hearing that scarcely 
any of these immortalised 
nimrods of Threlkeld parish, 
who in life hunted with the 
Blencathra pack, ever rode to 
hounds in their life. All that 
they did was to walk and climb 
and watch hounds run over a 
wild rugged mountain country 
that imparts of itself, to the 
only type of hunting possible 
within its bounds, a glamour 
and fascination all its own, and 
that its votaries, plain men 
most of them, feel to the very 
marrow of their bones. This 
monument is, in fact, an inci- 
dental but felicitous expression 
of a passion for hunting pure 
and simple, in which personal 
achievement, the ego as it were, 
has virtually no place, and only 
the achievements of hounds and 
foxes count. The sportsmen 
who dwell between Winder- 
mere and Keswick, between 
Eskdale and Shap, do not go 
out to jump horses or to see 
horsesjump. The noble animal 
could not travel at all over 
their country. Nor do they go 
out to meet their friends or to 
further their social aspirations 
or show off their clothes. None 
of these familiar impulses, which 
contribute so notoriously to the 
following of an ordinary hunt- 
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ing-field, have the faintest con- 
nection with the Lakeland 
dslesman’s devotion to the 
chase. The performance of 
the hounds, individual and col- 
lective, the wiles and strategy 
of the strong mountain foxes, 
the achievements of the little 
terriers in their subterranean 
conflicts with them, here con- 
stitute the Alpha and Omega 
of the sport. Upon all these 
points, and the many others 
inseparable from them, the 
dalesman is more or less of an 
expert, for they delight him. 
But. then he generally knows 
every hound in the pack. He 
is sure to have brought up some 
as puppies or walked others 
through various summers. He 
knows how each was bred, for 
the genealogy of the kennel to 
many of these sheep-farmers 
and the like is as an open book 
and an ever-abiding interest. 
In the style, the voice, the 
qualities, nay, in the very tricks 
of the dog of to-day, as he takes 
his share in hunting a cold 
drag along the rugged breast 
of a mountain, they watch 
again in fancy some famous 
hound of other days, his 
ancestor, and invoke for the 
hundredth time on fell top or 
by fireside the imperishable 
name. Fox-hunting is often 
styled, and not perhaps in 
these days altogether happily, 
the most democratic of sports. 
But fell hunting is most emphat- 
ically so in the fullest sense. 
Five organised packs share 
the Lake country between 
them. The two foremost of 
these, who watch each other’s 
growing list of victims through 
the passing season with friend- 
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ly rivalry, are the Ullswater 
and Blencathra, kennelled in 
Patterdale and Threlkeld re- 
spectively. The former hunt 
the country stretching east- 
ward from Grasmere and Thirl- 
mere over the Helvellyn range, 
and thence over the High Street 
to Mardale and Shap, the 
bounds of Lakeland. The 
Blencathra hunt the Skiddaw 
and Saddleback range, and 
the district around Keswick 
generally. The other three 
packs are the Coniston and 
the Eskdale, hunting the coun- 
tries their names indicate, and, 
lastly, the Mellbreck, which 
works up from Cockermouth 
into the Buttermere district. 
This is a rather loose definition 
of territorial distribution, but 
sufficient for the purpose here, 
which is to take a look at one 
of them, not merely because the 
writer is familiar with it, but be- 
cause the modus operandi of the 
others is practically the same. 
The Blencathra enjoy the 
distinction of the most famous 
master, the late Mr Crozier, 
who was in office for over sixty 
years; while the Ullswater can 
boast of the most famous fell 
huntsman of perhaps any day, 
Joe Bowman, who, after thirty 
odd years of about the most 
arduous kind of service in the 
whole range of British sport, 
gave up his horn two years 
ago. John Peel, who died in 
1854, and hunted the low 
country between Skiddaw and 
Carlisle, became world-famous 
through the spirited verses of 
his hunting comrade Woodcock 
Graves, and their presentation 
in music to the local public by 
Mr Metcalfe of Carlisle. Bow- 
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man’s loeal reputation was so 
great that it stirred his fol- 
lowers and admirers te cele- 
brate it in like fashion, and his 
remarkably faithful portraiture, 
like that of John Peel, may 
be seen to-day in Carlisle shep 
windows as the frontispiece of 
@ song in his honour. It. is 
sung with ardour at convivial 
gatherings in the dales south 
of Penrith, where the senti- 
ment of the chase as well as 
its practical attractions lies 
deep in the local heart,* and 
finds expression in a whole 
répertoire of hunting ditties 
of loeal note, but to a wider 
world unknown. 

Most people, I think, are 
even still surprised to hear 
that John Peel is anything 
more than a legendary hero, 
and little dream that plenty 
of sportsmen but recently dead 
knew him quite well, or, like the 
late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, had 
actually hunted with him. I 
myself spent an afternoon some 
years ago in Caldbeck with his 
aged nephew, who as a lad 
acted as sort of kennel boy to 
his uncle. That celebrity, ac- 
cording to this veteran, “ was 
aye drinkin’ when he wasna 
huntin’,” a formula that might 
have been as aptly applied, no 
deubt, to most of his contem- 
poraries. Peel was a yeoman 
with land worth, I faney, about 
£300 a-year, which, instead of 
farming like the rest of his 
kind, he mostly leased. For 
much of his hunting days he 
lived in a small five- roomed 
house outside Caldbeck, and 
kept his hounds in the out- 
buildings. A few years ago 
the house was much the same 
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as in his own day, and may 
be so still for aught I know 
to the contrary, with the tiny 
sitting-room on the left of the 
narrow hall, where Graves tells 
us he dashed off the words of 
the song one night while sit- 
ting with his friend, and 
hummed it to the tune of an 
“old lilt” which Mrs Peel was 
crooning over the cradle of a 
child. Peel hunted merely to 
amuse himself, and incidentally 
his cronies. Though working 
a comparatively low country, 
and of course riding to his 
hounds, yet his memory lives, 
so far as one can dissociate it 
from the fortuitous renown the 
song has given him, rather as 
what is known as a “hound 
man.” Joe Bowman, whose 
hunting friends and compan- 
ions maintain is a yet more 
remarkable man in this par- 
ticular than John Peel ever 
was, has the further merit 
of a keen sense of the lore 
and traditions of the chase, 
even those outside his own 
long experience. A tenacious 
memory, good brains, a well-bal- 
anced judgment, and unusual 
narrative powers make these 
last a great source of edifica- 
tion te his many friends and 
neighbours of all degrees who 
look in on him at his cottage 
in Grisedale, within a bow- 
shot of the kennels, Com- 
parisons, however, if not 
odious are absurd between 
the mounted yeoman M.F.H., 
who hunted a low country 
when he felt like it, and a 
huntsman on foot who, regard- 
less of weather, had duties to 
confront in high altitudes of 
an extremely arduous and some- 
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times perilous nature,—a man 
whom the countryside used to 
say with pardonable hyperbole 
could “go blindfold in the 
middle of the night from 
Mardale to Grasmere.” Be- 
side Joe Bowman’s experiences 
Peel’s reminiscent discourse, 
even over the customary liba- 
' tions of his day, might possibly 
have seemed somewhat common- 
place. But all this leads up to 
a very interesting letter that 
the ex-huntsman of the Ulls- 
water pack turned out while 
emptying a desk of old papers 
the other day, and as I 
happened to be on the spot 
I took a copy of it. It was 
written to him some twenty- 
five years ago by Captain 
Wybergh, a notable Cumbrian 
sportsman, since dead, and 
concerned the running powers 
of ordinary low-country hounds 
as against fell hounds in their 
respective countries. Above 
all it concerned John Peel, and 
here it is :— 


“T believe it was in the year 1839 
that the Old John Peel and Crozier 
were having an argument as to the 
quality of their hounds. My uncle, 
Captain Wybergh, proposed that each 
master should bring (I believe) ten 
hounds, and meet at Isel Hall for a 
trial. This was done. They found 
in Isel big wood, and after a good 
run killed near Bewaldeth. Ad/ 5 ohn 
Peel’s hounds were in at the death, 
and not one of Crozier’s. This fact led 
to another trial with the same hounds, 
this time in a fell country. They 
met near Keswick, and found their 
fox at Walla Crag. After a good 
run over this rough country they 
killed, when all Crozier’s hounds were 
in at the death and not one of Peel's. 
I was about ten years old when these 
trials took place, and have heard it 


told so many times that I well re- 


member the circumstances.” 
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The head of Ullswater, above 
which some of the _loftiest 
mountains in the lake country 
soar their rugged crests to 
altitudes that through the 
mysterious atmospheric veil 
which hangs from our fickle 
British skies might at times 
be anything you please, is tomy 
thinking the most inspiring of 
the inner sanctuaries of Lake- 
land. However that may be, 
the Ullswater foxhounds, dur- 
ing the six months they are 
kennelled at all, are kennelled 
here, close to Patterdale Hall, 
whose owner, Mr William 
Marshall, is Master, and Joe 
Bowman’s suecessor, Salkeld, 
huntsman. The chief rendez- 
vous for the very few strangers 
who more or less habitually 
take a fortnight or so every 
season with these hounds is 
Milcrests Hotel. For in ad- 
dition to its very high in- 
trinsic merits, its landlord is 
among the foremost of local 
foxhunters, and fairly steeped 
in everything that pertains to 
the craft of mountain-hunting. 
The House is, as it were, in 
continuous and intimate touch 
with the kennels, Fixtures are 
net immutable in this wild 
country, for weather and 
other matters often necessitate 
change of plan, and here you 
are in every seoret. Moreover, 
whether breakfast has to be 
at 3.30 or at 6 A.M. it goes 
through, together with all the 
preliminary door-rapping, &e., 
as automatically and easily as 
if it were an everyday matter. 
Prior to mid-July, save at 
Easter and Whitsuntide, Lake- 
land is virtually empty, and 
then it is always delightful. 
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The best season for a stranger 
to adventure this mountain- 
hunting is the month of April, 
which may seen strange. But 
in the first place bad weather, 
which, frost excepted, matters 
little in Northamptonshire, 
matters everything 2000 feet 
up, where winter storms are 
virtually unbearable and thick 
weather is manifestly hopeless. 
April has always the chance of 
better things; and yet more, 
the lambs are being dropped, 
and reynard with family cares 
now thick upon him, poor 
fellow, cannot resist the tempt- 
ing morsels. All these packs 
are kept for use as mueh as 
for sport, and they just about 
contrive by regularly killing 
cubs to keep the stock of 
foxes within bounds. 

Poison, the only alternative, 
is out of the question in a 


country where the sheep-dog 
is an essential of life, so utility 
and sport go here felicitously 


hand in hand. The many 
artificial troubles that cause 
anxiety to the friends of fox- 
hunting in the low coun- 
try are non-existent. Every- 
body, high and low, man, 
woman, and child, is a friend 
to the sport. The housewife 
with a raided hen-roost does 
not anathematise the hunting- 
folk and their foxes in language 
only modified by recollections 
of their damage fund. Her 
only hope is the hounds. But 
for them she knows things 
would be ten time worse, 
so peradventure she urges her 
good-man to “go oop t’ laake, 
and get Joe t’ fetch t’ dogs 
awver.” But in lambing-time 
much more urgent calls than 
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such futile plaints are made, 
sometimes genuine “ worrying,” 
while often, no doubt, reynard 
is credited with the work of an 
evil dog or an accident. So in 
April hounds may sometimes 
hunt fourdays a-week instead of 
three, occasionally under very 
urgent stress dividing the little 
pack of about fifteen couple all 
told on the flags, otherwise 
perhaps ten couple available 
for work, and despatching them 
on separate missions. They go 
on hunting, too, into the second 
or third week of May, and if 
thus severely tried at the close 
of the season have the long 
summer rest in immediate 
prospect. 

The conditions which stop 
hunting over a low country in 
late spring matter nothing on 
these barren mountains, and 
though in a dry season scent 
of course fails, the difficulty 
is mitigated by meeting still 
earlier in the morning, and 
getting on to the drag soon 
after daybreak. So, though 
the hunting season begins in 
November, April, as I have re- 
marked, is the safest month 
for such outsiders as in this 
luxurious age are prepared 
to adventure this somewhat 
strenuous pastime, in which 
there are no laurels to be 
gathered, no stimulus of com- 
petition, and which entails a 
breakfast at any hour from three 
to six. There are by way of 
being several thousand men of 
leisure in this country who 
may be said to devote a con- 
siderable part of their lives 
and their attention to hounds. 
It seems a little singular that 
during an elsewhere non-hunt- 
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ing month there are not a 
dozen who have the curiosity 
to compass a moderate railway 
journey to see hound work 
under quite unique conditions 
that would surely delight each 
and al] of them. 

The genealogy of this par- 
ticular pack, though piously 
recorded and understood in all 
its ramifications into former 
ages by Mr “Kit” Farrer 
of Howtown, the secretary; 
whose facility in recording a 
run in print is only surpassed 
by his ability to keep in sight 
of it, cannot be touched on here. 
It is enough that the best 
strains of all these mountain 
packs have been periodically 
blended and enriched from time 
to time with blood from Wales, 
the Midlands, and elsewhere. 
The result is a hardy active 
hound of about four-and-twenty 


inches, with a fine nose and, 
what is almost equally im- 
portant, a ready tongue. A 
mute dog is useless in such a 
country. Just before Novem- 
ber, when the season begins, 
hounds and puppies are gath- 


ered into the kennels from 
those various domiciles where 
they have been planted for the 
summer, and enjoyed themselves 
hugely, making friends for life, 
and forging thereby links be- 
tween the hunt and the country- 
side much more intimate than 
that created by merely walking 
puppies. The total expendi- 
ture of this pack for last 
year, as shown by the balance- 
sheet, it may interest some to 
know, was£178. This includes, 
of course, wages of huntsman 
and whip, who, when the 
hounds are dispersed in May, 
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hang up their insignia of office 
and go out to work for wages 
through the summer, probably 
at shepherding. 

The later the season the 
earlier the hours, and in April 
it is usual to get the hounds to 
the scene of action at some 
hour between four and six. 
There is no covert to be drawn 
here nor foxes to be viewed 
away. The mode of procedure 
after “loosing off” is to hunt 
some valley or mountain-side 
for the drag of a fox that has 
returned or is returning to the 
higher altitudes from his nightly 
expedition into the lower coun- 
try. Should this be successful, 
and after a period of busy silent 
progress among the rocks, the 
dead bracken, the turf, and 
the bog, some hound speaks to 
a line, and the gradually spread- 
ing chorus confirms it with con- 
fident and cheerful note that 
fills the vale. This is probably 
the prelude to an hour or two of 
interesting slow hunting—slow, 
perhaps, but much too fast for 
any ordinary pair of human 
legs to keep pace with, unless 
assisted by an occasional check, 
The huntsman may sometimes 
see fit to keep as near the tail 
of his hounds as possible. But 
the hunt followers, familiar 
with every crag, ridge, and 
hollow of the mountains, and 
well versed in the wiles of 
foxes, make for the high points 
where experience suggests the 
greatest likelihood of seeing 
most of the fun, if fun there 
is to be. Some may have 
already got high up, climbed, 
that is to say, one or two 
thousand feet, with a view to 
the more probable line of a fox 
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and the command of two val- 
leys. Others with different 
opinions, or perhaps not wholly 
uninfluenced by a greater bur- 
den of years, take the valley 
and the slighter but still 
reasonable prospect it holds 
out. Perchance fortune favours 
them, and they see the greater 
part of the drag which the 
more adventurous lose. 

The field, if you may so 
designate a dozen followers, 
are apt to breale up into 
groups. Inequalities in physi- 
cal power, as well as difference 
of opinion when there is so 
much room for it, are inevit- 
able. Moreover, such division 
is rather desirable. For in these 
deep valleys, radiating like the 
fingers of a hand from the 
parent mountain or range, fox 
and hounds take very little 
time on occasions to get out of 
sight and hearing; so different 
posts of observation, as it were, 
which can shout or signal to 
each other, are more than use- 
ful. Many a fox is thus viewed 
by some solitary high-perched 
sentinel, who has left the hounds 
at fault in the adjoining dale 
and already placed a wall a 
thousand feet high between 
them. And a dalesman can 
halloa a fox to some purpose 
and “talk” te a hound with a 
stentorian vigour that makes 
the hills and valleys ring again. 
These early heurs upon the 
heights are undeniably pleas- 
anter upon asunlit morning than 
in the raw, chill, and keen breath 
of a lowering dawn, when the 
higher mountain-tops streaked 
with snow—streaks which in 
truth develop on a near ac- 
quaintance into drifts ten feet 
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deep—bury their heads in the 
clouds. But there is something 
weird and impressive in the 
sound of hounds running, and 
the faint note of the horn, all 
fading away into these sombre 
cloud-capped snowy heights till 
all is still but the thunder of the 
ghylls, the piping of the becks 
from belew, and the hoarse 
ery of ravens swung out 
from their harried solitudes. 
For yourself, you may perhaps 
be left lamenting as regards 
your primary intentions on the 
crest of St Sundays or at the 
head of Deepdale. The fox 
who has a vixen and cubs in 
Dove Crag or in the screes by 
Nethermost Cave has no mind 
to run conventional courses at 
such an anxious time, but to 
carry the hounds clean out of 
the country and harm’s way. 
He may face the still wintry 
cloud-capped summits of Hel- 
vellyn or of Dolly Waggon or of 
Fairfield, with the hounds now 
running on a fair scent behind 
him, and head for Dunmaile- 
raise and Thirlemere. He may 
be killed out there, or not im- 
probably get clear away. Just 
possibly he may be foreed to 
return, but the chances of the 
latter are not worth a two 
hours’ wait. Some one per- 
haps appears te have heard 
the faint eche of a holloa from 
the shrouded mountain - tops 
bespeaking a fox viewed over, 
and semebody else says: it is 
old Tom,—who got forward 
there before the hounds left 
the kennels, and so in this 
case proved his sagacity. But 
all the company will not be 
left. There will be hardy souls, 
still in their early prime, who 
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will even now be over the high 
mountains with huntsman and 
whip at a pace very different 
from that of the ordinary 
mountain walk. They may see 
things happen over there beyond 
the cloudcaps, and perhaps 
have a stirring tale to tell say 
at the luncheon-table, by which 
time our active day is some ten 
hours’ old, and all, including 
the hounds, or most of them, 
will be home. Or again they 
may have made their long ven- 
ture for nothing—nothing in a 
mere hunting sense, that is to 
say, and with that limitation 
the less adventurous detach- 
ment may claim to have seen 
the most, and had the best of 
it generally. But more often 
than net the fox will stick to 
his own country. 

It might be fancied that the 
drag would certainly terminate 
in an earth or holt. But these 
mountain foxes seem shy of 
going to ground till pressed 
to a greater extremity, and 
even then are frequently bolted 
by the terriers. They usually 
stay above ground, amid rocks 
or screes, till the near approach 
of the hounds, and sometimes 
lie extraordinarily close on 
some shelf or bink till actu- 
ally sprung under the dogs’ 
noses. Occasionally, indeed, 
they baffle them altogether 
by their cunning wiles, aided 
by an indifferent seent, and turn 
on their tracks to the lower 
valleys again, and start some 
ploughman vainly holloaing to 
perplexed men and hounds 
that are three miles up into 
the mountains and far out of 
range and hearing. That 
mysterious quality scent is yet 
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more mysterious on these 
barren mountains than on the 
grass and fallow of the low- 
lands—good on a rising, bad 
on a falling barometer is the 
creed of many of the dalesmen. 
But often there are fine runs 
which, by judicious shifting of 
position from height to height, 
aided by that long experience 
which most of the locals pos- 
sess, can be viewed practically 
from start to finish—in short, 
from a drag to a chase, from 
a chase to a view, from a view 
to a kill in the morning, as the 
famous Cumbrian song has it. 
It is pretty to watch from 
below the hounds pick up the 
drag on some open hillside,— 
first one speaking to it and 
then another, and the rest 
rallying to the ory. There 
will often, however, be quite 
a long spell of hunting and 
no little intermittent music en 
but a small patch of greund, 
say two or three acres of dead 
bracken, rock, and turf. A 
good deal, too, of independent 
casting and many false starts 
before the hounds finally hit 
off the true line and get away. 
There is no more hesitation then 
in the manner in which they 
stream along the mountain 
foot, making the cliffs above 
ring with the fine clamour of 
their music. It is naturally 
less often that the little com- 
pany behind them are lucky 
enough to see the hounds run 
their fox into view, race him 
down, and roll him over. But 
a brilliant April morning, with 
a stout fox, a few years ago, 
always comes back to me, and 
his mask upon the wall above 
me, as I write, gives point, 
D 
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perhaps, to the remembrance. 
After many hours before the 
hounds he brought them down 
Glenridding from the Swhirrel 
edge of Helvellyn, by Keppel 
Cove, at racing-pace, within 
fifty yards of his brush. From 
an ideal situation across the 
narrow glen above the lead 
mine, for a mile at least, we 
had a perfect view of this 
exhilarating finish. It was 
along the green slope of the 
opposite hill, and as the chase 
swept along, it picked up all 
the affrighted sheep in its 
track, who raced panic-stricken 
side by side with their hered- 
itary foe in his dire extremity, 
till, losing their wind or 
regaining their senses, they 
fell away to the right or left 
amid a clatter of loose stones 
and let the pursuing hounds 
pass through them. A last 
dash for life, I remember, was 
For 


made by this gallant fox. 
turning of a sudden sharp up 
the hause, he bravely breasted 
it, and, gathering his failing 
strength, leaped the wall at 
the top, which bothered the 
tired hounds for a few seconds 


longer. This brief advantage, 
however, availed him nothing, 
and he died three hundred 
yards beyond it on the moor. 
And the occasion may be 
seized for taking note that fell 
hounds do not tear and eat 
their foxes. 

With a contrary wind, or 
again when the streams and 
ghylils are sounding loud, it 
is not always easy to hear 
hounds running, and, more- 
over, when they are travelling 
straight up a mountain, they 
are almost mute, for the obvi- 
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ous reason that they have no 
breath to spare. If you listen 
long enough, so a common say- 
ing has it, you can always 
hear hounds, even if they are 
asleep in their kennels at home, 
as any one may prove who 
will! It is sometimes difficult, 
too, to see them among distant 
screes and crags, though most 
fell hunters carry binoculars, 
and scurrying sheep will often 
serve to mark the line of the 
hounds when they have been 
lost for a time from view. 

If even April is sometimes 
formidable, the winter in these 
high latitudes furnishes many 
a thrilling tale to the fireside 
memories of a mountain hunt. 
Every season there will be 
some storms that few men and 
dogs could face for long on the 
high fell and live. Hounds, 
to be sure, rarely succumb, but 
terriers do so constantly. On 
the 14th of this very last April 
that well-known local sports- 
man, Kit Farrer, was returning 
alone from hunting with two 
of them about midday, driven 
down by one of those bitter, 
penetrating, blinding  sleet- 
storms that are worse for the 
moment than any Canadian 
snow. He was descending 
from the High Street to How- 
town on Ullswater, and one 
of the little dogs which stayed 
behind perished on the hill. 
The other its owner carried 
under his coat, despite which 
precaution it died in his arms 
coming down the dale. Some 
years ago, about 1901, Bow- 
man and the rest were stopped 
hunting one February about 
noon in Mardale by one of 
these fearful tempests. Leav- 
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ing the hounds to come in at 
their leisure, the veteran hunts- 
man, then about fifty, but still 
in the perfection of physical 
vigour, started over the High 
Street range for Patterdale in 
the face of the blizzard with 
a couple of the terriers. He 
was soon compelled to take 
them up, and carry one under 
each arm, but after a time he 
grew so stiff and numb that 
one had to be dropped to save 
the other, and incidentally him- 
self! This first dog was sub- 
sequently found dead where he 
left it. Determined to save 
the other, he stuck to it, not 
venturing to put it down to 
rest himself, he told me in 
describing the affair soon after- 
wards, as he was too stiff and 
frozen to have picked it up 
again. As it turned out, he 


just managed to get home 


with the terrier alive, but was 
in such a condition himself 
that he had to keep his bed 
for several days,—the only oc- 
casion, local tradition has it, 
that such a concession was 
ever made by this hardy vet- 
eran. It may be fairly assumed 
that nineteen middle-aged men 
out of twenty would have per- 
ished in thus crossing a ridge 
in this temperate island clime 
of ours, only 2000 feet high, 
and that too in broad day- 
light. 

The terriers of these moun- 
tain packs are of the smallest 
wire-haired type, and are bred 
mainly from local strains that 
have justified themselves at 
this particular work. The 
stiffer their hair the more re- 
sistance they can offer to kill- 
ing storms, A silky coat of the 
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Bedlington texture, for instance, 
is of no use at all. The death- 
rol] among the terriers is not 
of course due only to weather, 
for they are sometimes killed 
in their underground encoun- 
ters with foxes, or in the 
ardour of their subterranean 
adventures drop down into 
some hole or cranny from 
which there is no _ escape. 
Some of the holts in the cliffs 
where the fell fox harbours 
are such as these little dogs 
could tell gruesome tales of, if 
they could speak. There is 
a little fellow, for instance, 
blinking mildly at us as if he 
wouldn’t hurt a mouse, who 
spent many days and nights 
not long ago in the heart of 
a gloomy precipice overlooking 
Blea water in Mardale. Some- 
times hounds get thus impris- 
oned. But “binking” is a 
much more common trouble 
with them, as well as with 
foxes, particularly when young. 
In an old note of my own, 
relating to many years back, 
I see that Bowman spent the 
last day of the season, which 
was as late as June 2, extri- 
cating six hounds that had 
got binked on Castle Crag in 
Mardale. 

But to return to the terriers. 
Sometimes volunteers of adven- 
turous and sporting inclination 
attach themselves to the pack. 
One such enterprising tyke 
held in life the record of the 
hunt in the matter of the under 
world. He was the pet of a 
statesman’s wife near Water- 
mellock, and having doubtless 
some of the right blood in his 
veins, joined the hounds when- 
ever they visited his country. 
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On one such occasion, having 
gone to ground after a fox in 
the ordinary way of business, 
the zealous amateur failed to 
return, and the usual en- 
deavours at rescue, which are 
always pushed to the utmost, 
proved of no avail. The few 
days during which hope of his 
resurrection might reasonably 
be cherished passed away, and 
the little animal, who had lived 
as a member of the family and 
slept on the hearth, was num- 
bered with the dead and duly 
mourned by a sorrowing mis- 
tress. Four weeks had elapsed, 
and the edge of the household’s 
grief had worn off, when one 
morning a gruesome appari- 
tion, without a hair on its 
body or any flesh on its bones, 
seemingly blind, and only just 
able to drag one leg after the 
ether, crawled into the farm- 
house kitchen, staggered to- 
wards the hearth, and flung 
itself down on the rug. There 
was literally nething but this 
intimate procedure to identify 
the miserable wreck with the 
long-lost terrier, to so pitiful 
a plight had it been reduced. 
The dog was saved, however, 
by careful treatment, and lived 
for some time afterwards. 
Another incident which par- 
took both of the grim and the 
humorous may be quoted. In 
this case a hound and two 
terriers were the prineipals, all 
three being lost underground for 
several days. Eventually, how- 
ever, the hound and one terrier 
arrived together at the kennels 
—the former so fat as to be 
scarcely recognisable, the latter 
lean and wretched. The dark- 
est suspicions were entertained 
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by those best able to judge that 
the missing terrier, who was 
never recovered, had in fact 
come up inside the hound, and 
doubtless his fellow, who had 
not been allowed to share in 
the feast, would himself have 
furnished a second but for the 
happy release. Sometimes the 
caroass of a slain fox or the 
supplies that he has laid up 
accounts for the tolerable con- 
dition in which an absentee 
returns toearth. Occasionally, 
too, hounds slip over precipices 
and maim or kill themselves, and 
other queer things are apt to 
happen in this wild country. 
Some years ago I remember on a 
Sunday morning encountering 
the veteran huntsman, with his 
head on one side and suffering 
from a stiff neck, by no means 
of the familiar type. It seemed 


that a day or two previously a 
couple of hounds had jumped 


on him from a crag above, 
knocked him down, stunned 
him for a minute or two, and 
very nearly rolled him off the 
narrow terrace on which he 
was standing. 

Under the conditions of hunt- 
ing that here obtain, it is 
natural enough that the pack 
often splits up and gets away 
after different foxes. Equally 
inevitable is it that the hounds 
should occasionally run clean 
away into a far country and 
kill or lose their fox beyond the 
reach of the most active pur- 
suers. Their doings, however, 
are generally marked by the 
locals, and all that they knew 
is communicated in due course 
to headquarters. Single hounds 
have been known to run and 
eventually kill their fox. A 
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famous dog called Cleaver, 
still the frequent subject of 
eulogistic invocation by the 
men of Ullswater, once led two 
or three others after a fox from 
somewhere near the kennels, 
the whole way to Ennerdale 
and Wastwater, and _ there 
eventually killed it single- 
handed. Those who know the 
Lake country will appreciate 
the magnitude of this perform- 
ance. That the great achieve- 
ment passed into authentic 
history is wholly due to the 
fortunate circumstance that 
the innkeeper at —-Wastdale 
head, a member of the Eskdale 
hunt, heard or saw the above- 
mentioned hound hunting on 
the mountain-side, and got up 
to him either just before or 
just after he killed his fox. 
Taking the hound down to the 
inn, feeding and harbouring 
him for the night, as is the 
custom of the country, he then 
wrote down on a small piece of 
paper what he had seen, which 
was much more than can -be 
set down here. This he rolled 
up and inserted in a quill, and 
next morning, fastening the 
latter securely beneath the 
dog’s ears, turned him loose, 
whereupon Cleaver heading 
for home traversed nearly the 
breadth of Lakeland from west 
to east, the unconscious bearer 
of a written testimony to his 
prowess. 

It is natural enough that 
hounds which are compelled 
by circumstances and the 
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nature of the country to rely 
a good deal on themselves, and 
get comparatively little hand- 
ling in the field, should con- 
tract habits of independence. 
Many of them, for instance, 
when scattered in their sum- 
mer quarters, show no inclina- 
tion whatever te give up hunt- 
ing merely because their 
masters have. It is the com- 
monest thing in this off season, 
when living more or less at 
large with their summer hests, 
for two or three or more to 
join forces and take a hunt 
upon their own account. 
Summer visitors in Patterdale 
have been known to complain 
grievously that their morning 
slumbers are seriously broken 
by the cry of such truant 
hounds running a drag along 
the neighbouring hill slopes. 
There is assuredly no other 
spot in Britain where such a 
grievance could be lodged by 
the summer tourist. There 
are some perhaps who would 
say it was well worth being 
awakened in the small hours 
to listen to such music. 

In regard to the accomplish- 
ment of the Lake country 
packs, the Ullswater and Blen- 
cathra will have killed about 
60 foxes each by the end of 
this season, the other packs 
probably not so many. These 
figures, of course, exclude cubs, 
which are either destroyed or 
shipped off alive to Southern 
hunts where foxes are needed. 

A. G. BRADLEY. 








ON CASCADING INTO THE CANAL. 


I EMPHATICALLY affirm that 
this is not a habit of mine. 
I have only done it once, so 
far; and I have not the 
slightest intention of doing it 
again of my own free will. 

All gondoglieri, and most 
mothers, butt their babies into 
the canal long before the age 
of reason, to teach them to 
swim. For, notwithstanding 
the municipal warning which 
afflicts every street - corner, 
“ Divieto di nuoto,” 2.e., “ Swim- 
ming is Prohibited,” people 
who cannot swim don’t have 
much of a time in Venice—if 
one can believe the local 
Gazzettino, which every week 
reports the “disgrazia” or 
misfortune of some “ povero 
diavolo che di soddisfare ad 
un naturale bisogno” (that is 
to say, of some poor devil who 
to satisfy a natural want) 
poises himself on a canal edge 
and topples in, always to a 
nasty wetting, and sometimes 
(when drunk and alone at 
midnight) to a damp death. 
Swimming, consequently, is 
almost universally practised. 
Any fine summer evening, as 
you creep up the Grand Canal 
in your gondogla, little pink 
shrimps of urchins will slip off 
steps, and swim festively a 
little way with you. In the 
large canals quite big boys, 
juvenes vegeto corpore viridi 
et robusto, will dive terrifically 
off bridges, for the admiration 
of female cousins and the sisters 
of chums. And, if you pene- 


trate into smaller waterways, 
you certainly will encounter 
respectable (but unabashed) 
mothers of large families in 
their nightgowns, placidly 
brooding for coolness’ sake up 
to their necks in water among 
the crabs on their bottom door- 
steps. But, to speak precisely, 
I only saw five persons (beside 
myself) cascade accidentally 
into the canal during my first 
two years here; and I am on 
the water at least five days 
a week all the time. 

The first was a happy (but 
inebriated) old hooker of gon- 
dogle, who rolled in one night 
by the station, and passion- 
ately invoked “Oysters!” — 
““Ostreghe !” the pious Venetian 
euphemism for The Host, ie., 
“Ostia !”—absolutely declining 
to come out till someone would 
guarantee him another little 
beaker (bicchierino). And the 
mob good-humouredly derided 
him, and left him wallowing: 
as also did I. 

The second was a young 
gondogliere of mine called 
Rinaldo Galli. It was my 
first winter in Venice, and 
before I myself began (of 
necessity) to follow the art 
and mystery of the oar. The 
Universal Infirmary, at that 
time, had a directress of fiercely 
prominent social attainments, 
which led her to enliven the 
dull season by competing with 
our Sailors’ Institute in the 
matter of the amusement of 
mariners, gaining the local 
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name of “Casino Inglese” for 
the pious foundation over which 
she otherwise acceptably pre- 
sided. In this connection, I 
carried her and a nurse and a 
dirty white poodle (creeping 
with microbes) in my barcheta, 
on the 23rd of December, round 
all the English ships then 
lying in the harbour of Marit- 
tima, delivering personal in- 
vitations to the officers to 
attend a friendly sing-song 
with pantomimes and slight 
refreshments at the Infirmary 
on the ensuing Boxing Night. 
The weather was windy, the 
wide canal of Zuecea distinctly 
billowy: but we fought our 
way round some twenty ships 
without mishap, and we parted 
at the last, a coal-tramp, which 
lay by the coal-heaps at the 
mouth of Rio San Basegio, 
I to return to ‘my club, the 
matron and nurse to go on foot 


through the city to take tea 


in Dorsoduro. So far, I have 
nothing to complain of. But 
the next morning, Christmas 
Eve, I presented myself as usual 
at the Infirmary for orders. 
(Having a commodious bar- 
cheta, a lust for outdoor ex- 
ercise, a will to make myself 
useful for no reward, and a 
most fastidious contempt for 
appearances, I was the In- 
firmary’s gushed-upon handy- 
man in those days.) And my 
horror can perhaps be imagined 
when the directress confronted 
me with agonised demands for 
her infernal poodle. I had 
thought that she had taken 
it with her the day before to 
Ca’ Pacello. She, on her part, 
had had the conscience to think 
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that I had made the whole 
voyage over again, against 
both wind and tide, simply to 
transport the filthy creature 
home to the English Casino— 
I beg pardon, I mean the 
Universal Infirmary — before 
taking my well-earned ease in 
my club, Anyhow the beast 
was lost, the directress heart- 
broken without her  foot- 
warmer, and mine was the 
delicious job of retrieving him. 
And the weather was simply 
abominable. The Zuecca Canal 
swelled and rolled and gave 
itself airs quite nastily; and 
we had to recross it, and to 
struggle right down to the 
other end of it. My barcheta 
was by no means a thirsty 
boat: but I’m bound to say 
she shipped more than one sea 
that day. I intended to begin 
inquiries with the coal-tramp, 
and to work back from her: 
so I landed among the coal- 
heaps on the quay by Rio San 
Basegio, leaving my gondog- 
liere Rinaldo on the puppa of 
the barcheta, while I ascended 
the tramp’s black side to ask 
whether they had seen a poodle, 
They had, by George! “Have 
you come for your dog, sir? 
Because we sail in five minutes 
and have just put him ashore.” 
Thus the steward. I thanked 
him in the usual manner for 
entertaining the truant all 
night, and climbed back to 
earth to search among the 
coal-heaps. Of course the beast 
came frolicking up instantly, 
very pleased to see me (all 
poodles being the most self- 
incriminating fools); and 
equally, of course, he was as 
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black as the Bride in the 
Canticle, nigra sum sed for- 
mosa, though by no means 80 
comely. I swore, and took 
him in my arms to get back 
to the barcheta; and, lo, there 
was that blighter of a Rinaldo, 
as black as ink also, wringing 
himself out on the poop, having 
cascaded improvisedly into the 
coaly canal. “And why?” I 
demanded. “I don’t know 
nothing about nothing—mi no 
eo gnente de gnente,” was his 
plenary eonfession of ignorance, 
which left me to opine that he 
had bathed out of sheer absence 
of mind. He was that species 
of person, and (being a Ven- 
etian) eminently complacent 
about himself. There was 
nothing for me to do but to 
sweat him heavily at his oar 
till we had returned the 


bacteric poodle to the In- 


firmary, where I begged a tot 
of brandy for him, and sent 
him home to dry. 

The third occurred at a 
funeral in February. The 
second engineer of s.s. Elswick 
Manor died of pneumonia in 
the Infirmary, and we buried 
his remains at San Michele, on 
the other side of Venice. I 
saw the coffin placed on the 
funereal gondogla, covered with 
the banner of England, and 
then (I being a poor benighted 
papist, and afraid that they 
would shoo me off if I at- 
tempted to assist at an Eras- 
tian function) went ahead of 
the proeession in my barcheta, 
and a string of gondogle con- 
taining the chaplain and sundry 
mourning mates and captains 
followed after. We trailed 
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across the wide Zueoca Canal 
and the Basin of Saint Mark, 
entering the swift current of 
Rio del Palazzo. But, after 
passing under the Bridge of 
Sighs, and just as we were 
about to turn to the right, 
my boy (Mareoleone this time) 
yelled from the poop behind 
me, “Sior, sior, do the pleasure 
of regarding the gondogliere 
who has cascaded into the 
canal!” I drew in my prow- 
oar, and switched me round to 
see. Sure enough, disaster had 
overtaken the steersman of the 
first gondogla of captains. He 
had toppled off bis poop, in such 
a moment of madness as may 
come to the best of us when we 
are a little cheerful, and was 
swimming vociferously to the 
steps by Pauly’s small bridge, 
while his comrade of the prow- 
ear was hopping nimbly along 
the gunwale to correct the 
meanderings of the gondogla. 
Instantly, papist or not, I had 
my barcheta laid alongside the 
now half-manned ship, into 
which I promptly skipped, and 
rowed its prow-oar in the pro- 
cession to the cemetery, leaving 
Marcoleone to follow me at 
leisure, to the joy of the 
English captains. 

The fourth happened in May. 
I was spending a rainy night 
walking to and fro on the Zat- 
tere, pretending that I liked 
being homeless and _ penniless, 
and telling the Signiors of the 
Night (who inquired) that I 
was studying the effects of 
night-lights and the whiteness 
of dawn. All was as black as 
pitch. A quarter of a mile 
away, on the other side of the 
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canal, were the daffodil-coloured 
dots of the lamps outlining the 
long island of Zuecca, shining 
through an old silver-coloured 
mesh of falling rain. The quay 
of the Zattere, where I was, is 
not inesthetically illuminated. 
Electric arc-lamps do not defile 
it. The municipality of Venice 
is Clerico-Socialist, but decent 
taste is not invariably absent 
from its performances. It gives 
us just enough unremarkable 
gas-lamps to show where land 
ends and water begins; and no 
sober, well-meaning wanderer 
ever need cascade inadvertently 
into canals. I walked up and 


down and up and down the 
mile-long quay, observing the 
last ferries starting to cross 
to Zuecca after 1 A.M., and 
the various tipsy persons who 
intoned dismal ditties con- 
taining precise details of the 


fate of “ragazzine che fanno 
lamore.” And presently, after 
about an hour of silence, a 
pallid, long youth leaped out 
of a shadow by the bridge over 
Rio di San Trovaso, averring 
that he had that moment heard 
the groan and the splash of a 
man in the water. I looked 
over the parapet with some in- 
terest. ‘Non solum me numen 
et implaecabile fatum Perse- 
quitur.” I wasn’t the only 
person in the world who was 
up @ tree, then. But it was 
too dark to see even a sign 
of a ripple. “Here,” says I, 
“you just come alomg and 
tell your tale to a Signior of 
the Night.” [The “ Nocturnal 
Guard ” is a private police main- 
, tained by a commercial firm in 
} the city. You pay a small fee 
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to the firm, and become fright- 
fully bucked at having your 
letter-box filled and your doers 
and windows plastered with 
licked tickets, testifying how 
many times each night your 
fastenings have been tried by 
your protectors. Also, I un- 
derstand, the Nocturnal Guards 
take note of suicides, &e., sum- 
mening medical guards and 
civil guards when necessary for 
the arrest of satyrs, drunkards, 
buffoons, Germans, and other 
obscenities.}| We found a 
Guardia Notturna, and duly 
advised him. I cannot conceive 
anything more disinterested 
than his demeanour. “Only 
some inebriated barcajuolo 
washing his feet,” was his 
opinion, though I’m bound to 
say he came quite promptly to 
investigate the scene. As for 
the pallid, long youth, he was 
a prey to such frightful excite- 
ment that his mind gave signs 
of becoming unhinged. Also 
he was half-starved. I myself, 


‘being in a verisimilar eondi- 


tion that night, was painfully 
aware of the mental horror 
which grows upon a fecund 
male who sees God solemnly 
going round in awful pomp 
and solemnly slamming every 
door in his face excepting ths 
magenta one which leads to 
suicide. Therefore I experi- 
enced an active sympathy with 
the poor boy’s agitation, and 
began to undo my buttons and 
bootlaces, in case it should be 
necessary for me to salve a 
bedy out of that canal. But 
first, having two halfpenny 
rolls (“ cioppt”’) and two penny 
packets of indigenous cigar- 
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ettes, I shared them with the 
pallid, long youth, by way of 
soothing him. Do you, oh 
most affable reader, know what 
it feels like when your bowels 
of compassion yearn? He was 
so ravenously hungry that he 
wolfed down my two dry, un- 
interesting lumps of bread 
before I had time to scratch 
up enough selfishness to refrain 
me from pressing them upon 
him. Then we stood on the 
bridge a minute or two, looking 
at the dark water. Up the 
Rio di San Trovaso, the old 
squero silhouetted itself in dark 
black on pale black. And 
suddenly, from nowhere in 
particular, but from some- 
where quite near, came an 
unmistakable indrawn breath 
with the out-shot breath which 
follows it and is a groan. It 


was quite ghastly. I coursed 
wildly off the bridge and along 


the fondamenta on the right 
side of the little Rio, undoing 
my remaining buttons, and 
preparing such pluck as I 
possessed for doing an un- 
inviting though distinct deed. 
But the voice of the frightened 
boy on the bridge called me 
back. A staggering portent 
was sloppily passing him, trail- 
ing seaweed and oozing mois- 
ture, and humped together like 
some monstrous glistening ante- 
diluvian snail, whom the Noc- 
turnal Guard instantly required 
to decline his generalities. Most 
straightforward these were. 
Arcangelo Zabajon, called Bon, 
aged 27, a “casalirgo,” «e., a 
lingerer-at-home (which seems 
to be a recognised profession in 
Venice), had sat on the steps of 
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the doctor’s watergate at the 
west end of the bridge for a 
purpose, and, accidentally, had 
cascaded into the canal, whence 
he immediately retracted him- 
self: but, hearing voices near, 
and not having the courage to 
face criticism (which seems to 
be recognised as a perfectly 
legitimate excuse for many 
faults in Venice), he had hidden 
in the shadow till the cold and 
the wet struck him as being 
intolerable. Whereupon he 
emerged, intending to go to 
his home in the Earthed River 
of the Catechumens — Rio 
Terra dei Catecumeni, — and 
so, “ Siori, buona notte.” And 
that was all about that. 

The fifth happened in June. 
It was full summer; and the 
victim was an English artist, 
whom I was obliged to serve 
as gondogliere. We set out to 
make a day of it on the lagoon, 
lunching at the island of Saint 
George among the seaweeds, 
and then passing under the 
railway bridge, right round by 
the Fondamenta Nuova to the 
Arsenal. And, near this last, 
but I will not indicate pre- 
cisely where (nor would it be 
much good if I did, seeing that 
the spot is now entirely obliter- 
ated by the new naval dry 
dock), we found a deep and un- 
observed place, which simply 
sang to us to come and bathe. 
I went in first, to demonstrate 
how headers must be taken off 
a dancing barcheta, and how 
one has to heave oneself in- 
board again. Next, my em- 
ployer enacted an atrocious 
belly-flopper, and wallowed in 
the sportful brine. It was all 
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quite all right. After we were 
dressed, the plan being to re- 
turn slowly to Palazzo del 
Angelo vid Castello and the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, I took 
my poop-oar and began again 
to row. Wind, here, was 
against me, current was fiercely 
against me, progress was very 
slow. At the now-covered 
corner of the Arsenal it was 
awful. I, sweating, swore be- 
neath my breath. “Get over 
to that palo there, and tie up 
and rest a bit,” says my merci- 
ful master to his beast. I 
thankfully obeyed. He rose, 
with the cord in his hand, 
ready to take a turn round the 
indicated post when I reached 
it. Slowly I forged across the 
flood. The palo appeared near. 
The barcheta touched it, and I 
glided her along it. My paron 
seized it, embraced it, began to 
encircle it with the cord. Pudet 


referre que sequuntur, but the 
appalling catastrophe suddenly 


occurred thus. My master (a 
robust piece of man, with the 
port and aspect of the Erastian 
curate who plays cricket with 
hooligans on Sundays and boxes 
them every night of the week), 
hung on to the post with his 
arms embracing it, his legs in 
the vanishing boat, and the 
most touching expression of 
innocence mingled with devo- 
tion which I ever have seen on 
any human countenance except- 
ing the infant Samuel’s, His 
knees crooked. Away whirled 
the barcheta, twisted by wind 
and tide, both shrieking with 
laughter. And, with puffy 
cheeks, shut eyes, and a meek 
splosh, my employer cascaded 
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into the canal. Of course I 
got the naughty craft alongside 
of the site of his disappearance, 
and, when his head popped up, 
I told him to hang on to the 
gunwale till I could draw him 
into water sufficiently shallow 
for him (weighted with his wet 
clothes) to crawl in. Another 
barcheta, rowed by friars minor 
from San Francesco del Deserto, 
went by with unctuous and 
most unfranciscan disgust. 
Blessed Brother Francis would 
have joined in our merriment ; 
they did not even proffer 
Extreme Unction. Ensued a 
wildly fantastic toilette. I 
hung my paron’s wet garments 
on the peak of the porcola to 
drain, while I lent him my 
spare sweater (fearfully and 
wonderfully décolleté it was on 
him), and my spare sandals 
(Pompeian pattern and ver- 
milion), and my white linen 
hat, in place of which last I 
wound a white-silk neck-square 
round my head, making myself 
look like an erudite but other- 
wise honest Jesuit posing as 
one of Brangwyn’s brigands— 
so my master declared. You 
are not to think, however, that 
he (amiable, placid man) per- 
vaded the ri of Venice vested 
solely in the airy fashion just 
described. Beside my sweater 
and sandals and hat, he em- 
bellished his manly torso with 
a dry dust-ecoat of his own, 
while an old burberry weather- 
proof of mine piously veiled his 
chubby knees. And, in this 
garb, he demanded his tea—a 
hilarious repast consisting of 
egg-and-cucumber sandwiches, 
with red wine and cigarettes— 
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after which we turned and went 
back with the tide, passing 
through small canals, which 
extend inward from the Rio 
dei Mendicanti. It was a 


voyage richly punctuated with- 


chuckles on the part ef both of 
us. I know that we exposed 
a spectacle as startling as a 
carnival, but the Venetians 
understand that we English 
(though rolling in gold, and 
therefore admirable) are stark 
staring mad; and the sight of 
one in two coats, a low-necked 
sweater, vermilion sandals, 
and a white linen hat, and of 
another coifed like a pirate 
and doing gondogliere, simply 
struck them stiff and speech- 
less. No one even spat over a 
bridge on us, No one even 
tittered when we reached the 
palace, and my paron had to 
skip pink-leggedly over a barge 
of ice-blocks moored to his own 
watergate. But all ended well, 
and I did not lose my situation. 

I suppose we English do not 
habitually blame where blame 
is not actuallydue. My master 
did not. And I’m sure I don’t, 
I was thrown out of my own 
barcheta by my own gondog- 
liere last November, and I did 
not fire the boy for it. 

It was bleak and misty 
autumn, late in a _ cheerless 
afternoon. I had been writing 
at the Club ‘“‘ Bucintoro,” and 
I decided to freshen myself up 
with a turn on the water before 
going home to tea. My gon- 
dogliere then was a certain 
Emilio Sacripan, naturally 
called “Emily,” a very fine 
fellow indeed, magnificently 
breasted and throated, and 
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quite picturesque poised on 
pointed feet on my lofty poop, 
He was, however, an unpunc- 
tual, untrustworthy little devil, 
and had been in disgrace with 
me so often that I seriously 
told him to beware of erring 
again before the month’s end, 
on penalty of having either to 
take such a thrashing modo 
Inglese as would prevent him 
from sitting comfortably for a 
fortnight, or else to receive 
licence to quit my service. He 
was dismal in consequence, not 
liking the idea of being whipped 
by what he called a “ forester,” 
and going in the bluest of funks 
of the tipsy father who lived 
on his earnings, and certainly 
would beat him senseless if he 
lost his situation. So he was 
on his best behaviour when we 
set forth that dull cold after- 
noon on the top of a high tide 
and a flowing sea, from the 
Club, up Canal Grande past La 
Salute, turning off at the 
Duchess of Madrid’s red and 
yellow posted palace with the 
gilded Florentine lilies, to go 
up Rio di San Vio. [By the 
bye, why mix gilding with 
yellow paint in an_ heraldic 
achievement, when Or is signi- 
fied? And why Flerentine 
lilies instead of Bourbon? For 
surely Don Carlos was a Bour- 
bon.] And then, just after 
you pass the Erastian temple, 
the Rio di San Vio narrows, 
and is crossed by a bridge, 
before it widens again inte a 
very decent canal with quays 
for pedestrians on both sides of 
it. We had swirled through 
the narrow part and under the 
bridge, when the calamity oc- 
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curred. I was rowing at the 
prow, and Emily was steering 
at the poop, the pace being my 
usual swift and hectic one. A 
big unwieldy barea of firewood 
came suddenly towards us, 
rowed by two of my former 
gondoglieri, Piero Venerand and 
Ermenegildo Vianel, who had 
gotten a better winter job than 
mine in the firewood business 
of the latter’s father. To avoid 
collision, Emily precipitately 
twitched my barcheta to one 
side without much judgment. 
I incontinently lost my balance ; 
and, disliking the notion of 
crashing ignominiously  in- 
board to sprawl among oars 
and forcole, I made no ado 
whatever, but just gripped my 
short pipe more tightly be- 
tween my teeth, and took a 
neat header into the canal, 
passing right under the ap- 
proaching wood barge. As I 


shot through the air I saw all 
the hands of all the people 
on the two fondamente being 
flung to heaven, and I heard 
all their voices bawling, “ Ara, 


Ara! O Mariavergine! For 
pleasure here is an English 
going to drown himself fas- 
tidiously!” So, as soon as I 
got under water, I told my- 
self that the said English had 
better give these peeple some- 
thing truly rare and wholesome 
to cough about. Wherefore I 
swam, submerged, about thirty 
yards up the Rio, passionlessly 
emerging (to a fanfare of yells) 
in a totally unexpected place, 
with a perfectly stony face, and 
the short pipe still stiff and 
rigid in an immovable mouth. 
The crowd increased with 
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augmented hullabalooing. I 
merely floated expressionlessly 
as a frog. That wretched 
Emily precipitated the bar- 
cheta toward me in a most 
horrible state of alarm about 
his situation. Instant and 
shameful dismissal on _ the 
spot was the only mercy which 
he expected. All kinds of 
other barcajuoli hurried up, 
specially the enchanting Piero 
Venerand, queo de le tre rose 
su *l capeo, and between them 
I became splendidly retrieved 
from the flood and set on 
foot in my own boat, still im- 
mutably solemn, and weep- 
ing streams from every edge 
of my habiliments. I slewly 
wiped my monocle on the 
cushions and stuck it in 
its place. My every move- 
ment was watched intensely. 
Emilio’s agitated devotion was 
a choice thing to remember. 
I deliberately surveyed my 
surroundings with the weird, 
somewhat annoyed, unseeing, 
somnambulistic glare of a 
priest scurrying past Christ’s 
poor in the absence of a news- 
paper reporter. And then, as 
though performing some ritual 
function, I knocked the wet 
tobaceo out of my pipe over 
the gunwale. Hundreds of 
arms seemed to shoot out 
to assist me. I extracted a 
sodden indiarubber pouch from 
my wet pocket; and “Some- 
body with dry hands will, for 
gentility’s sake, favour me by 
proving whether the tobacco 
herein is still lightable,” I 
grimly intoned. Thousands of 
somebodies seemed to do so. 
It was. “For pleasure re- 
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plenish me this pipe,” I grave- 
ly continued. “Old That!” 
shrieked a shawled hag on the 
fondamenta to her mate, “those 
English there will smoke their 
pipes even when they quit their 
deathbeds fer the embrace of 
Mariavergine!” And it seemed 
as though millions of voices 
roared prophecies in stentorian 
chorus to the effect that I was 
certainly going the very best 
way to catch a stroke of air, if 
not a pulmonitis. “Mah!” I 
snorted to them, with the im- 
pregnable, contemptuous in- 
difference of a basalt god. 
And, “Somebody with dry 
hands will favour me with 
a lighted match,” I chanted 
again in a gaunt and colourless 
monotone. There was a sudden 
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sort of pyrotechnic display, as 
everybody’s fiammiferi flamed, 
I selected the longest and 
flamingest. I lighted my pipe, 
I resumed my oar. And, “Go 
on, dear thou,” I said holily 
to Emily. “But that, what 
English !” exclaimed the crowd 
as we swirled away up the 
Rio, and out into the canal of 
Zuecea, and round by the 
Custom House to the club 
again, rowing like demons to 
keep my blood from freezing. 
And then I took a douche 
and changed into dry flannels, 
while Emilio comforted me 
with coffee and curagao. He 
would have offered the tray 
on his knees if I had per- 
mitted it. 


Fr. ROLFE8. 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


RATAN SING GURUNG. 


GREAT was the disappoint- 
ment to Ratan Sing Gurung 
when rejected for the battalion 
he had walked so many miles 
to join. His brother, a rifleman 
in the regiment, had taken 
eight months’ furlough to his 
home in Nepal, and on return- 


ing to India at the expiration ' 


of his leave had brought with 
him this younger son of the 
family to wear the uniform 
of the old corps. But, alas! 


although Ratan Sing could 
scale the necessary weight and 
was an admirable specimen 
of the thick-set mountaineer, 
he was short of the required 
five feet standard by two 


inches, Sad indeed was his 
countenance as he stood in the 
verandah outside the orderly 
room on that crisp autumn 
morning; and it was the evi- 
dent misery of this, his first real 
disappointment, which showed 
the keenness of his desire, and 
induced the adjutant to plead 
with the colonel on his behalf. 
But to convince little Ratan 
Sing that his lack of inches 
unfitted him for a soldier’s life 
was by no means easy. He 
was small, he knew, but of 
what real account was that? 
Could he not shoot one of 
those “shaitans” (devils) of 
the “prickly hedge”? just 
as well as his longer-limbed 


brother Santbir? True, his 
legs were short, and it might 
be difficult to keep his place 
in the ranks without doub- 
ling when the battalion was 
stretching out to keep up 
with a Sikh regiment; but 
in his beloved hills where had 
Sikh, Rajput, or any other 
hungry long-shanks a look in? 
Measure the calf of his leg, 
knotted with muscles of steel— 
was it not as big as the stomach 
of a Masbi?? And as for his 
arm, ask others of his village 
whether he had failed to cut 
off in one blow the heads of 
any of the goats at the last 
Dusserah festival? But there 
was no evading it. The mini- 
mum height for a recruit was 
five feet, and he was too small. 
Nor did it seem as if his little 
body could ever accommodate 
the quantity of sundry equip- 
ment that is now strung about 
the so-called light infantry man 
in “Christmas tree order”; 
and so he was rejected. But 
the colonel said that, in view 
of the good character borne by 
his brother, and the war ser- 
vices of his uncle, he might for 
a time live with his brother in 
the lines, and ‘attend the regi- 
mental gymnasium. When he 
could touch five feet—#if he 
ever could—the question of his 
enlistment as a rifleman-bugler 





1 Lord Rosebery’s apt description of the independent tribal territory on the 


N.W. Frontier. 
2 A low caste of Sikh. 
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would be considered. To secure 
a sufficiency of buglers is one 
of those little difficulties which 
Gurkha regiments have to face, 
as the best fighting classes 
don’t take kindly to the bugle; 
and so it is sometimes overcome 
by allowing a man slightly 
under standard height to enlist 
on the condition he consents to 
learn. 

Weeks rolled into months, 
the gymnasium did its work, 
and Ratan Sing grew—grew 
till he almost reached five feet. 
To see, or more truly hear, him 
stretch when being measured, 
gave indication of his big heart, 
and the colonel knowing the 
persistency of his desire allowed 
him at last to be enlisted as a 
special case. That was indeed 
a memorable day, for was he 
not now within approachable 
distance of the height of his 
ambition to kill one of those 
cursed hairy Pathans of whom 
his veteran uncle had told such 


thrilling tales? They had guns, 
it was true, but they couldn’t 


shoot; they could only lie, 
thieve, and run; as for being 
hillmen, or a match for the 
Nepalese, they were little better 
than langours! on the slopes 
below Katmandoo. 

During the succeeding year 
Ratan Sing’s keenness in drill, 
musketry, and all those wonder- 
ful gymnastics that turn the 
wild man into the trained 
soldier, was marked; but, al- 
though his chest expanded 
under physical training, the 
length of him seemed less than 
ever. And then it was that 
rumours came of trouble on 
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the Frontier, followed by con- 
firmation of fanatical preach- 
ing by mullahs, by sporadic 
outbreaks out of the “hedge,” 
and the ominous gathering of 
lashkars within it. On these 
occasions a regiment holds its 
breath in anxiety to know if it 
will be chosen for the field, but, 
blessed be all the saints, the 
order came at last to mobilise 
and proceed immediately to the 
Frontier on field service. Yet 
until the men to remain at the 
depot had been detailed, and 
Ratan Sing knew for certain 
that he was at last to meet 
the devil of his dream, his 
anxiety was very great, as 
the fear that his inches would 
be taken into consideration 
against him weighed heavily 
on his mind. 

From Kushalgarh on the 
Indus the battalion proceeded 
by forced marches into the 
Miranzai valley, and those who 
watched it pass through Kohat 
might have seen him, his face 
white with dust intersected by 
streams of perspiration, over- 
laden with ammunition and 
equipment generally, bravely 
trudging along in his section of 
fours as proud as any peacock. 
His double company officer 
in chaff asked him where his 
bugle was, knowing full well 
he had failed to learn it. He 
patted his rifle in reply, and 
said he was going to shoot, 
not blow; he would want 
his breath to run after the 
“shaitans”; but someone had 
said they never showed them- 
selves; and “was that really 
so?” Poor little chap—how 





1 Grey-bearded monkeys in the Himalayas. 
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fortunate he did not know 
the drama ahead, so that his 
happiness in the present was 
unspoiled. 

A week after the battalion 
had marched into Kohat it was 
relieving the hard-pressed forts 
on the Samana Range and 
driving the Orakzai lashkars 
like chaff before the wind. 
That was in the morning. The 
evening saw the troops march- 
ing along the ridge back to- 
wards their camp in the valley 
below, endeavouring to shake 
off the grip of the pursuit and 
fighting one of those fierce 
rearguard actions in the dark, 
which those who have taken 
part in them in Tirah will not 
readily forget. The enemy were 
pressing relentlessly on Ratan 
Sing’s battalion, which formed 
the rearguard, and here he re- 
ceived his baptism of fire and a 
bullet through his water-bottle; 
but he was in no way discom- 
forted, and fired as fast as he 
could load and aim at wherever 
he saw a spurt of flame. To 
enable a piquet that was en- 
cumbered with two wounded 
men to get away and join the 
rearguard, word was passed 
for his company to turn on the 
nearest of the enemy with the 
bayonet. That was a grand 
moment for brave spirits who 
had been enduring much, re- 
tiring under fire, and his in- 
vulnerability and forwardness 
in action on this occasion 
showed that it is no disadvan- 
tage to be a wee man when 
bullets are about. The regi- 
mental verdict on him was 
“He'll do; he’ll turn into a 
worthy soldier, for he shapes 
extremely well.” 
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A fortnight later and the 
battalion lay at Doaba, a post 
on the line of communications 
into the Kurram valley, resting 
after the ten days’ fighting for 
the relief of Samana. It was 
regaining its breath, and also 
washing its clothes, prior to 
joining Sir William Lockhart’s 
force that was concentrating in 
front of the Chagru Kotal, over 
which it was to force its way 
into the virgin uplands of 
Tirah. The post was out of 
immediate touch with the 
enemy, who kept closely to 
their mountains when the Sir- 
kar was mean enough to make 
use of cavalry in the valleys; 
but for all that there was 
no neglect of the usual field 
precautions which alone guaran- 
tee security along the border. 
It was here, sad to relate, that 
the British officer of the day, 
when going his rounds one 
night, found a sentry dosing 
at his post; and this was 
no other than Ratan Sing, 
who had been mounted over 
the west exit of the defensive 
perimeter. He was discovered 
about 2 A.M. sitting on a large 
boulder by the gate with his 
rifle between his knees, and as 
he did not challenge the ap- 
proaching rounds, something 
was obviously wrong—he was 
asleep. Alas! that it should 
have been he. If only it had 
been some older soldier with a 
bad character, some unpopular, 
ugly, incorrigible waster, the 
whole battalion would have 
rejoiced. But there was no 
help for it; justice is no re- 
specter of persons; there was 
no possible way of evading the 
consequences. He had to be 
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made a prisoner; he had to be 
tried by summary court-martial, 
and, despite the adjutant’s plea 
of his good character, his youth, 
his gallantry in action and the 
shortage of nights in bed, he 
had to be sentenced to thirty 
lashes. The battalion was on 
field service, and for this par- 
ticular offence the prisoner was 
liable to be shot. His case was 
a hard one, for he was un- 
doubtedly tired out, having 
marched that day with a con- 
voy from Kai some fifteen 
miles. away, and it is also 
questionable whether his limited 
intelligence grasped the full 
seriousness of the crime. 

The Gurkha is a magnificent 
fighter, as all who have seen 
him{ in action know, and when 
Sikhs, Rajputs, and other gal- 
lant Indians look serious as the 
bullets scream, he only thinks 
the moment one for merriment. 
But it is just this devil-may- 
care light-heartedness, so at- 
tractive to the Britisher, that 
is a weak joint in his harness, 
for even when men are falling 
fast he jokes and searcely seems 
to realise the seriousness of 
war. You may, time and 
again in cantonments, impress 
upon the recruit that a sentry 
sleeping on, or leaving, his post 
in war is liable to be shot, but 
you are fortunate if so “jungli” 
an article as the Indian recruit 
of any fighting class bestows on 
the matter a second thought ; 
for how can he understand in 
piping times of peace that 
either crime is possible? He 
would never sleep if the enemy 
were about; if he did nod he 
would wake before they were 


upen him. And reeruit Ratan 
Sing’s intelligence was no 
brighter than the average. 

Flogging in the army is no 
longer legally permissible in 
cantonments, and no one re- 
gretted its abolition. But in 
the field it had its advan- 
tages, for the severity of 
the sentence—the lingering 
shame rather than the tem- 
porary pain—has undoubtedly 
in these cases saved the 
lives of some, who have 
witnessed the punishment in- 
flicted, in a way that no 
other punishment would have 
done. It reminds them that 
they will assuredly be shot 
if guilty of such careless- 
ness in the presence of the 
enemy; and that no excuse 
whatever will avail them. It 
inoculates them, so to speak, 
with the seriousness of the 
crime; and sobers them to a 
proper focus of the business 
of war. It drives home to 
each and all his personal 
responsibility. 

To relate the ugly details 
of this particular flogging 
parade is unnecessary, for, 
however salutary, they are 
never pleasant. Sufficient to 
say that the prisoner was 
bound to the frame in the 
presence of the battalion and 
took his punishment without 
® murmur,—an example of 
dogged pluck which made all 
present feel for, and admire, 
him the more. But the crown 
was at the end, for, when re- 
leased, instead of sulking as 
others do, he staggered to his 
feet, turned smartly towards 
the colonel, saluted, and— 
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fainted. The lad’s spirit—he 
knew the punishment was just 
—was grand, and made his 
comrades as proud of, as they 
were sorry for, him. So much 
for the physical side; the 
moral pain was not so easily 
borne. If a century ago the 
ratio of the moral to the phy- 
sical was as three to one, ac- 
cording to the greatest of our 
captains, surely in these later 
days of ultra-civilisation, when 
nerves predominate, the ratio 
is more unequal, No wonder 
that the shame of the flogging, 
that he had been convicted of 
dereliction of duty and branded 
before the whole battalion, 


burnt into his being and ate 
into his soul. No wonder that 
it was a ehanged creature who, 
after a few days, rejoined the 
ranks for duty. He never 
laughed, he rarely spoke, and, 


keeping clear of his compan- 
ions, went about his duty with 
a set purposefulness that in- 
dicated fire underground, or— 
a broken spirit. 

Then came the concentration 
at the foot- hills, and shortly 
afterwards the action of the 
18th October, when we took 
the enemy fore and aft, and 
flung them off Dargai, only, 
however, to break the most 
elementary principles of moun- 
tain warfare and present them 
with the position in the even- 
ing. The object of that fight, 
which cost us several lives, had 
presumably been to safeguard 
the passing of the Chagru 
Kotal, as the Dargai ridge 
commanded it at long range; 
hence the common soldier-man 
was slow to grasp the working 
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of the brain that took the key 
quietly to surrender it. The 
19th October was naturally 
employed by. the enemy in 
erecting sangars and fortifying 
the approaches to the ridge 
against the next attack; so 
the leading brigade to reach 
the Kotal on the 20th found 
on its flank a much more for- 
midable position than antici- 
pated. To leave the enemy 
there, playing at long bowls 
with a helpless transport filing 
down to the Khanki valley, 
spelt trouble. No,—they must 
again be dislodged and the 
ridge piqueted, so the advanced 
brigade was ordered to get 
possession of it, while the long 
waving thread of moving men 
and animals, stretching away 
back into camp, halted where 
they found themselves on the 
mountain track. Now on this 
morning, somewhat historic in 
the annals of Indian border 
fighting by reason of the 
lessons learned and _ sacrifice 
of lives, Ratan Sing’s battalion 
was with its brigade in rear ; 
but he with the selected scouts 
of his battalion, having picked 
acquaintance with the ground 
in the fighting of the 18th, 
were lent to and leading the 
advanced brigade. And so it 
happened that he was in the 
leading section of the leading 
company that moved off the 
Kotal that day, to proceed 
up the spur connecting it 
directly with the ridge. For 
some twelve furlongs, up to an 
excrescence on the spur, the 
ground was comparatively wide 
and cover from the ridge above 
was easily obtainable. But 
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once this bluff or eminence was 
passed the spur narrowed to a 
few yards, dropping in sheer 
precipice on either side, and 
for some distance was as bare 
as a sheet of paper, open, and 
well within decisive range of 
the ridge itself. The very 
narrowness made it impossible 
for other than a thin stream 
of men to cross it at a time; 
and on it the concentrated fire 
of the hidden foe above could 
with nicety be poured. The 
leading section, rising over the 
bluff, doubled across the danger 
zone into cover under rocks on 
the far side; but coming under 
a somewhat wild and splutter- 
ing fire from the enemy, who 
were scarcely ready, it suffered 
little. Both Orakzai and Afridi 


were, however, now prepared 
with every rifle at “the pre- 
sent,” pointing through a loop- 


hole, and the sections which 
next rushed forward over the 
fatal zone came under such a 
cataclysm of bullets that few 
escaped unscathed. Rush after 
rush, most gallant of endeavour, 
melted away; and as the day 
wore on the narrow bridge 
became cumbered with the 
dead and dying. 

Ratan Sing, from the cover 
of those rocks beyond, watched 
the first two of those gallant 
efforts, and how the slightest 
movement of a wounded man 
called forth upon him a shower 
of bullets. And then, during 
the lull in the firing, he was 
seen to double out from cover 
back to where one of the 
wounded of his battalion lay, 
and to attempt to lift him— 
only, however, to fall beside 
him, grievously hit in several 
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places. His movement into the 
open had been instantly greeted 
with a regular fusilade of in- 
dependent rifle fire, and the 
strange thing is that he should 
not have fallen sooner. It was 
so impossible to bring in a 
wounded man from this cer- 
tain death-trap that his action 
seemed almost that of a lunatic, 
mere suicidé; and because of 
the tragedy at Doaba, some 
were inclined to think that he 
purposely threw away his life. 
The colonel, however, did not 
dismiss the deed so easily, 
and, knowing that together 
with disregard of danger he 
possessed that supreme con- 
tempt of the enemy common 
to his kin, credited him only 
with a brave attempt to save 
a comrade’s life. And he said 
that if the man survived he 
was to be recommended for 
the order of merit, which was 
then the Victoria Cross of the 
Indian army. 

Throughout the day the 
ding-dong struggle continued, 
without sufficient reinforce- 
ments crossing to enable the 
ridge to be carried with the 
bayonet ; and it was not till late 
afternoon that the concentrated 
effort of several regiments made 
this possible. Then the dead 
and wounded were gathered 
in, and Ratan Sing, unable to 
move, was carried down by a 
stalwart Gordon Highlander to 
the field ambulance that lay at 
Mamua Khan’s village on the 
Kotal. In his little khaki 
shorts he looked, as he lay on 
the back of his tall bearer, 
more like a boy scout of the 
present day than aught else; 
and, indeed, he was not much 
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more. He spoke little during 
the first long night of pain, for 
the shock of a bullet through 
his stomach left him dazed ; 
but he seemed worried about 
the loss of his rifle, which had 
not been brought down with 
him, and disappointed that he 
had not succeeded in saving 
Lalbir’s life. As the wounded 
had to be evacuated to the 
rear as soon as possible, he was 
carried back the following day 
to Shinawri in a doolie, a dying 
man; but as the hours went on 
he regained his cheerfulness, 
and his company officer, who 
had also been sent back 
wounded, found him full of 
spirits and bravely talking of 
recovery. When praised for 
his gallantry and told that he 
was to be recommended for the 
“bahaduri,” a flush of pride 
and pleasure momentarily 
coloured his dark face and 
neck, and it was not difficult 
to imagine what was passing 
through his mind. Was he in 
great pain? No; he had been 
shot through the arm, calf, and 
stomach; the leg hurt most, 
but it was nothing, and he 
would soon be well enough to 
rejoin the battalion. And then, 
with a gleam of his old spirit, 
“it took quite a lot of ‘shaitans’ 
to hit me, sahib, although I 
am too small.” Had he killed 
any Pathans? Yes, he had 
shot one when the battalion 
was marching up from Pat 
Darband to the relief of the 
Samana; he saw him fall 
backwards and roll down the 
Khud just like a badly wounded 
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gooral. He had climbed down 
after him and set fire to his 
pyjamas, according to the in- 
structions of his uncle, which 
was the only way to disappoint 
a Pathan of paradise. But on 
the 20th all was different ; the 
enemy on the ridge were afraid 
to show themselves, and he 
never had ashot at one. Why 
didn’t the Gagra pultan! come 
up earlier in the day to help 
us? He had been told they 
were the brothers of the 
Gurkhas. But talking was an 
effort, and his voice grew 
weaker, so that he was best 
alone. The doctor, on being 
asked, refused the lad a chance 
of life, as peritonitis must set 
in; but all the same he lived for 
two days longer, always cheery, 
and always insisting that he 
would recover. His death ona 
hospital bed at Shinawri was 
no less gallant when it came 
than if he had given up his life 
on the 20th in the hurly-burly 
of a doubtful action. 

Such was the brief military 
history of Rifleman Ratan Sing 
Gurung, into whose life were 
crowded in a short space two 
great tragedies. But although 
he gained little here below, his 
soul, where’er it be, must surely 
take comfort in the knowledge 
that his gallantry in action 
rests in its niche in the history 
of the regiment, and is told of 
with pride to all recruits who 
follow him from Nepal to join 
the beloved battalion whose 
uniform he wore for less than 
fourteen months. 

DOwWHSILL. 
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TWO RAIDS, 


BY CAPTAIN H. CH. DE CRESPIGNY, 56TH RIFLES, F.F. 


Yakoob Khan and his two 
brothers were the sole survi- 
vors of the thirty inhabitants 
of the village of Kadail. For 
many years a bitter feud 
had been carried on between 
Kadail and Torari, two vil- 
lages bordering on the great 
white “Sirkari” Road which 
runs up into the barren hills 
of the North-West Frontier of 
India. 

Now, according to the blood- 
feud law of that land, the 
“ Sirkari” Road is sacred. You 
may invite your enemy to a 
feast, and if he be fool enough 
to come you may drive a knife 
into his back while he enjoys 
your hospitality; you may 
creep into his house by night 
and slay him in his bed; any 
cunning underhand trick by 
which you may catch him un- 
awares is permissible; but the 
law strictly forbids the slaying 
of your enemy if he be on the 
“Road.” The great white Road 
is sanctuary, and many a man 
owes his life to it. Awkward 
questions might be asked should 
it become known that a murder 
had been committed on the 
“Road,” as the ‘‘Sirkar” has 
demanded that it be kept 
inviolate. 

Consequently, from numerous 
houses whose proximity admits 
of it run underground passages 
to the “Road,” whereby their 
owners can safely gain access 
to it without fear of being shot 
from the watch-tower of an 
ever vigilant foe. 


Kadail, being built close to 
the “‘ Road,” boasted of one of 
these passages, wherein the 
inhabitants had a great ad- 
vantage over those of Torari, 
situated at a distance of nearly 
a quarter of a mile from it. 

Early one morning Yakoob 
Khan unexpectedly met with 
a party from Torari, and seeing 
amongst them his enemy, shot 
him dead. Before the others 
had recovered from their sur- 
prise Yakoob had bolted to- 
wards the “ Road,” and leaping 
over the low bordering hedge 
reached sanctuary amidst a 
shower of bullets. Laughing 
loudly at the threats of ven- 
geance which followed him, he 
strode fearlessly along and 
disappeared up the tunnel into 
his village. Thus was added 
another item to the sum of 
vengeance which the inhabit- 
ants of Torari swore would 
soon be settled. 

There is yet another law of 
sanctuary in this land where 
the murder of your neighbour 
is as common an occurrence as 
is the slander of a dear friend 
at afternoon tea in more civil- 
ised countries. On the Frontier 
common-sense has instituted 
the law that during the sowing 
and reaping of crops all blood- 
feuds shall cease. Were it not 
80, no crops could be sown. 
Consequently it is a common 
sight during harvest-time to 
see the villagers cutting their 
crops, rifles stacked in a cor- 
ner of the field, or in the 
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case of the more wary, slung 
across the shoulder while they 
work. 

Thus were the inhabitants of 
Kadail engaged when a gang 
from Torari suddenly descended 
on them, disregarding all laws 
in their blind desire for ven- 
geance, seized the rifles piled 
under a tree, and shot every 
man, woman, and child, with 
the exception of Yakoob Khan 
and his two brothers, They 
had been careful not to put 
their rifles with the remainder, 
and had taken to flight at the 
first sound of alarm. They 
alone lived te tell the tale of 
the massacre and of the looting 
and burning of Kadail which 
followed. 

Nothing remained to them 
but their rifles and a few 
rounds of ammunition. From 
village to village they wandered, 
telling of the treacherous at- 
tack, asking for help to retali- 
ate. But all the villages they 
approached had “affairs” of 
their own, and had no intention 
of interfering in those of their 
neighbours. 

So Yakoob Khan, as a last 
resort, to save himself and 
brothers from dying of starva- 
tion, determined to carry out 
a raid into the “Sirkar’s” 
territory. He soon collected 
a gang of bad characters and 
made his plans. 

He knew of two wealthy 
Hindu bunniahs living in the 
village of Gulabgarh, about 
thirty miles from the border, 
and this was the place he in- 
tended to raid. But it is no 
easy thing for a party of a 
dozen men, armed, to march 
through thirty miles of British 
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territory, raid a village, and 
return without being captured. 
Two whole days and a night 
would the expedition take. 
Marching all one night, the 
gang would have to hide the fol- 
lowing day somewhere in the 
vieinity of Gulabgarh, and 
having looted the village early 
the same night, would have to 
break up and return singly by 
different routes to their hiding- 
lace. 

Absolute secrecy and ex- 
treme rapidity were two essen- 
tials of success. For these 
reasons it was necessary, first, 
to make sure that no inkling of 
the intended raid had reached 
the ears of the British author- 
ities, and to move only by 
night; secondly, the party 
would have to make their way 
from the rendezvous along a 
rough cross-country track 
which led in the most direct 
line to Gulabgarh, and was 
known to some of the gang. 
But herein lay a great diffi- 
culty. Within a mile of this 
route was the large Canton- 
ment of Jalozai, and if any 
rumour of the raid had leaked 
out, troops would instantly be 
on the move, who, if they 
failed to catch the raiders on 
their outward journey, would 
certainly entrap them on their 
return, However, no other 
rendezvous was available. One 
or two days must elapse before 
plans could mature, and no 
village would allow the gang 
to settle down in their vicinity, 
as should it become known 
afterwards that the party had 
started from its neighbourhood, 
trouble might ensue. 

The place selected by Yakoob 
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Khan was a small hollow in 
the hills, in a waste, inhospit- 
able no-man’s-land, where no 
passers - by were likely to 
trouble him. From these hills 
a view could be had of Jalozai, 
indistinct in the plains below, 
surrounded by luxuriant crops, 
—a land as conspicuous for its 
peace and plenty as are the 
hills for their perpetual strife 
and barren emptiness. 

It was necessary to send a 
spy down to Jalozai to find out 
how the land lay. 

“Who will volunteer?” said 
Yakoob. It was a dangerous 
undertaking, but after a few 
minutes’ hesitation a cunning- 
visaged scoundrel stepped for- 
ward and said— 

“TI will go, oh Yakoob. I 
know Jalozai.” 

“Very well, Mir Afzul,” re- 
plied Yakoob, “go at once. 
Do not show yourself more 
than necessary, and be wary in 
your questioning.” 

“JT will start immediately,” 
was the reply, and handing 
over his rifle and bandolier of 
ammunition to a man of the 
party, Mir Afzul rapidly de- 
scended the track leading down 
the face of the hills and dis- 
appeared in the broken country 
on the plain below. 

Now Mir Afzul had an object 
in volunteering to visit the 
Cantonment in search of in- 
formation. He knew that the 
British authorities gave a re- 
ward of two hundred golden 
sovereigns to a man who would 
give information leading to 
the capture of a gang of raid- 
ers. He was thinking of this 
reward when he volunteered. 
The risks were great. If he 


failed in his treachery and his 
friends discovered that he was 
a traitor, he would be shot on 
the first opportunity. If he 
were successful, it would mean 
total banishment from his 
native land, as he could never 
dare show his face again any- 
where on the Frontier. But 
the thought of the reward 
more than counterbalanced 
this. 7 

So Mir Afzul, instead of 
going to the city where he 
could learn of any movements 
of the troops, proceeded direct 
to the Deputy Commissioner’s 
house, and after the usual 
lengthy persuasive conversa- 
tion with the gorgeously ap- 
parelled chuprassi on duty he 
gained admittance. 

“Who are you and what do 
you want?” asked the Deputy 
Commissioner, looking up from 
his work. 

“My name is Mir Afazul, 
and I come from the village of 
Dhar across the border,” was 
the reply. Then followed a 
lengthy pointless conversation 
about nothing in particular, 
which came near to exhaust- 
ing the Deputy Commissioner’s 
patience. But he guessed that 
the villain had something of 
importance to relate, else he 
would not have come all that 
distance from his village. Sure 
enough, in the middle of a long 
discussion on the _ probable 
failure of the crops, Mir Afzul 
changed the subject with the 
question— 

“Is it true, sahib, that you 
will give me a reward of two 
hundred golden sovereigns if 
I give you information of a 
gang of raiders about to loot 
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a village on your side of the 
border ?” 

“Quite true,” replied the 
Deputy Commissioner, taking 
a more lively interest in Mir 
Afzul. “Why? Doyouknow 
of one ?” 

“ Perhaps,” was the answer, 
and nothing more definite 
could be dragged out of him 
till repeated promises had been 
given him that he would get 
his reward within twenty-four 
hours of the capture of the 
gang. 

At length he disclosed full 
details of Yakoob’s plans, say- 
ing where he was now waiting, 
the route by which he would 
go and return, and the number 
of the party. 

“When will they move?” 
queried the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

“That I cannot say,” was 
the answer; “perhaps to-mor- 
row night, perhaps the night 
after.” 

“Very good. Return to your 


While Mir Afzul was wan- 
dering from shop to shop, 
exchanging here and there a 
greeting with some acquaint- 
ance, &@ man was speeding from 
the city towards the hills, to 
a place only half a dozen miles 
from where Yakoob was hiding. 
Sher Khan, the notorious out- 
law, for days had been plan- 
ning a raid on the very city 
of Jalozai itself, and his spy 
had been mentally mapping 
the locality of the various 
bunniahs’ shops, with a view 
to simplifying plans when the 
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party and I will make my 
arrangements.” 

“But you will not forget my 
reward, Sahib?” again reiter- 
ated Mir Afzul as he left the 
office. 

* No; you will receive your 
reward if your information 
turns out to be correct,” re- 
plied the Deputy Commissioner, 
unable to keep from his voice 
the contempt which he felt for 
the man and his work. 

“It is a low game,” he 
mused, “but how else can it 
be done? After all, they are 
scoundrels and murderers, and 
in their case the end justifies 
any means.” 

Very soon after Mir Afzul 
had entered the long noisy 
street of the city bazaar, a 
regiment was marching out 
of the Cantonment, with orders 
to hold a small defile about 
nine miles distant, through 
which the Gulabgarh road 
ran,—a most favourable place 
wherein to entrap the raiders. 


gang should have entered the 
city. 

It so happened that the regi- 
ment which had marched out 
for the trapping of Yakoob’s 
party was quartered in the 
lines nearest the city, and to 
Sher Khan’s spy the oppor- 
tunity seemed too good to be 
lost. 

Towards dusk some fifteen or 
sixteen evil-looking strangers 
might have been seen passing 
through the city gates, singly 
or in pairs, to avoid attracting 
attention. Each man concealed 
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a rifle in his loose Pathan py- 
jamas, and under his coat a 
filled bandolier. Silently they 
proceeded to take up their 
allotted stations. One party 
at the gates, which were to be 
closed immediately the signal 
was given; a party in front 
of a bunniah’s shop; another 
party a little farther on. The 
signal was to be a rifle shot, 
given by Sher Khan himself, 
when he saw that all was 
ready. 

Suddenly, while all were still 
making their way to their vari- 
ous posts, a shot rang out. 
Sher Khan swore a loud oath. 
What had happened? A 


young and enthusiastic police- 
man, catching’ a glimpse of a 
rifle barrel carelessly exposed 
by its owner, had foolishly 
blurted out— 

“What have you there? 


Who are you?” 

Before he had finished speak- 
ing he was shot dead through 
the heart. Thus was the signal 
given. The gates were closed, 
and the raiders rushed - into 
the shops. Their companions 
stood in the street and fired 
off round after round to add 
to the terror and confusion of 
the inhabitants of the bazaar. 
The latter shouting and yell- 
ing soon disappeared into their 
houses. Shop after shop was 
broken open, but little loot 
could be found, as the bun- 
niahs always took the pre- 
caution of removing the day’s 
takings to a place of safety 
before night. But many a 
hapless owner met his end, 
protesting violently that there 
was not a rupee in_ the 
house. 
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Suddenly the party at the 
gates came running down the 
street, shouting in alarm, “The 
troops are coming! Run— 
run!” 

Hurriedly collecting their 
companions, they scrambled 
over the walls and scattered 
across the country, of which 
they knew every path, and, 
easily avoiding all pursuit, 
made their way back to the 
hills. Only Sher Khan was 
missing. However, nothing 
could be done, and_ they 
thought that, perhaps, finding 
it impossible to escape the 
troops, he had concealed him- 
self somewhere. 

A very few moments after: 
the firing of the first shot 
sufficed for the alarm to be 
taken up by the garrison. 
Bugles sounded from every 
quarter, and the gun boomed 
out its message from the fort. 
Officers ran, rode, or walked 
to their various posts— some 
in mess kit, some in dinner 
jackets ; lights flitted here and 
there, and although te the out- 
sider the confusion seemed to 
vie with that in the bazaar, 
in reality it was not so. Every 
one knew his post, and hurried 
to it with all speed. Within 
a few minutes of the blowing 
of the first bugle a body of 
troops, headed by a subaltern 
in white mess kit, was doub- 
ling towards the city, and it 
was this party which had sur- 
prised the raiders. Bursting 
open the gates, they rushed 
into the bazaar to find it de- 
serted. The firing had ceased, 
but just as the subaltern had 
made up his mind that it was 
a false alarm, a fusilade of 
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shots broke out from the far 
end of the street. 

“Come on,” he _ shouted ; 
“they are here after all.” Not 
till he reached the last house 
did he discover the cause of 
the noise. 

He saw, on the roof of 
a house, a corpulent, almost 
stark- naked figure, leaping 
about with excitement, firing 
off an old shot-gun as fast as 
he could load and discharge 
the cartridges. He fired off 
a couple of rounds at the 
stars, then leaping round re- 
loaded and fired wildly into 
the street, uncomfortably close 
to where the subaltern was 
standing and shouting franti- 
cally, “Cease fire, you fat 
lunatic !” 

At this moment, overcome 
by his exertions, or on account 
of the failure of his ammuni- 
tion-supply, the firer ceased his 
antics and disappeared through 
a door in the roof. 

A few minutes later, to the 
subaltern’s intense astonish- 
ment, there issued from the 
house the fat figure of the 
hospital assistant, gun in hand, 
a delighted, triumphant ex- 
pression on his face, 

“Sahib! sahib!” he ex- 
claimed, “I have fought a 
terrific fight! Those mur- 
derers were everywhere, on the 
house-tops, in the streets. I, 
all by myself, drove them 
away.” 

“How many did you shoot?” 
the subaltern asked laughing. 

‘How can I tell, sahib? It is 
dark. I must have shot some- 
one.” 

“You very nearly shot me,” 
replied the subaltern as he 
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moved away in the hope of 
finding some trace of the 
raiders. By now the inhabi- 
tants of the bazaar were re- 
covering from their fright, and, 
gathering round the officer, 
deluged him with useless in- 
formation about the marauders. 
Not a trace of the gang itself 
could be seen, though evidences 
of their having been there were 
clear enough in the shape of 
looted shops and their murdered 
owners. 

What had happened to Sher 
Khan? Busily engaged in an 
attempt, with the point of a 
knife, to persuade old Mool 
Chand to disclose where he had 
hidden his rupees, he was one 
of the last to hear the alarm. 
Rushing out of the shop, he 
was shot in the chest as 
he emerged into the street. 
Staggering back, he terrified 
the old bunniah into swearing 
to look after and concea] him. 
For two days Mool Chand kept 
his promise, and then, through 
fear of the fact leaking out, he 
gave information to the police. 
They arrived to find Sher 
Khan unconscious, and before 
the doctor arrived he was 
dead. 

The doctor opened the dead 
man’s shirt to examine the 
wound, and at once exclaimed— 

“Well, I never!” 

“What is it?” asked the 
policeman who was looking 
on. 

“That wound was caused by 
a gun-shot/” answered the 
doctor. 

So to the hospital assistant 
fell the honour of having slain 
the leader of the gang! He, of 
course, declares that he did it 
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purposely, and will never allow 
that it must have been written 
in Sher Khan’s fate that at the 
moment he was leaving Mool 
Chand’s shop the hospital 
assistant’s gun happened to 
be directed towards the street 
and not towards the stars. 

Ornamenting the wall of his 
house you can see a photo- 
graph, taken by the local artist, 
of Sher Khan, stretched on a 
bed, with shirt open to expose 
the gaping wound in his chest. 
He loves to tell the tale of 
how he alone in all the bazaar 
was brave enough to defend 
his home, and how he him- 
self shot the leader of the 
raiders, 

Two hours had _ scarcely 
elapsed after the excitement 
caused by Sher Khan’s raid 
had subsided, when the inhabi- 
tants of Jalozai were again 
startled by the noise of firing. 
This time it was not in the 
city, but seemed to come from 
the vicinity of the officers’ mess. 
Those who were awake heard a 
single shot only, then silence, 
followed almost immediately 
by the alarm. Again followed 
the same scene of orderly con- 
fusion, though now no white 
mess-kits or dinner-jackets were 
to be seen. Pyjamas seemed to 
be the predominating garment. 
As they hurried along, officers 
questioned each other excit- 
edly— 

“Where are they? What 
is it?” 

“They must be looting the 
mess!” shouted a man, tearing 
along on a bicycle. He was 
clad in a suit of gorgeous 
striped pyjamas, over which 
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he had hurriedly thrown a Sam 
Browne belt. 

Another shot rang out. 

Those officers, whose pres- 
ence was not required else- 
where, hurried to the mess, 
whence the shots seemed to 
have come. 

What did they see? From 
the open door of the bungalow 
nearest the officers’ mess a 
flood of light was streaming 
out on to the compound, 
Crouching behind a tree was 
2nd Lieutenant X., a newly 
joined subaltern, shouting 
aloud— 

“Take cover! There are 
two more rounds to go!” 

Bang! A loud report came 
from the inside of the house, 
and a bullet went whistling 
into the night. 

“One more,” shouted X., 
and the report followed al- 
most instantly. 

With a loud shout of “ That’s 
the last!” he rushed into his 
bungalow, yelling, ‘Fire! 
Fire!” 

What had happened? Feel- 
ing nervous as the result of 
the raid on the city, he had 
gone to bed with a loaded 
revolver under his pillow, and 
had indulged in the pernicious 
habit of reading himself to 
sleep. Not having blown out 
his candle, he woke to find his 
bed on fire, and rushed out to 
alarm the servants. As he 
reached the verandah the first 
round went off, and he had not 
dared to return to rescue his 
burning property till the sixth 
round had exploded. Needless 
to add, he will never be allowed 
to forget the episode. 
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Mir Afzul was still in the 
bazaar when Sher Khan’s raid 
began, and his delight was 
great when he learnt the cause 
of the commotion. 

He would return to Yakoob 
Khan with the news that 
Jalozai city itself had been 
raided. The authorities could 
not think that another party 
would be on the war-path so 
soon after. Had any inkling 
of Yakoob’s plans reached their 
ears, surely they must think 
that this had been done by his 
gang. He could easily per- 
suade him to start at once. 
Early next morning he again 
interviewed the Deputy Com- 
missioner to make sure that 
the previous night’s raid should 
not be put down to Yakoob, 
and then rejoined his party 
in the -hillss It was as he 
expected. 

“What was the noise in 
Jalozai last night?” asked 
Yakoob. 

“Sher Khan looted the city,” 
was the reply, “so now is our 


chance. No one will think 
that another party will raid 
so soon. Let us move to- 
night.” 


“Certainly,” answered Ya- 
koob Khan, and the remainder 
agreed, 

As darkness fell, the party 
crept down the hillside, rifles 
loaded, slung across their 
shoulders, grass shoes on their 
feet, pyjamas tucked up well 
above the knees. In single 
file they marched, rapidly, 
silently, with the brilliant 
stars for light. Down the hill, 


across the plain, skirting the 
Cantonments with its twink- 
ling lights, across the rail- 
way, and out on to the open 
country beyond. Hardly a 
sound they made as _ they 
hurried along, nothing but 
hoarse panting breaths, the 
occasional snapping of a twig, 
or the grating of an over- 
turned stone. 

Presently there arose before 
them, dimly seen against the 
sky, the outlines of a defile 
through which their road took 


them. At this moment Mir 
Afzul dropped behind, un- 
noticed he thought. But his 


hopes were shattered by a 
hoarse whisper in his ear. 

“Why do you delay? Know 
you not that every minute is 
of importance? Hasten! the 
whole party has halted for 

ou,” ” 

“A thorn has pierced my 
foot, and I cannot keep pace,” 
was the reply. “I know the 
path, oh Yakoob, and will 
overtake you when I have 
taken out the thorn.” 

But something had aroused 
Yakoob’s suspicions, and much 
against his will Mir Afzul was 
forced to proceed, though he 
did so with a great display 
of limping. 

Yakoob followed imme- 
diately behind, prodding him 
in the back when he lagged, 
alternately entreating him to 
hasten, and cursing him for 
delaying the whole party. 

Now they were moving along 
the sandy bed of a dry nullah, 
and the lew hills rising on each 
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side shut out the little light 
there was, intensifying the 
darkness and making it no 
easy matter to follow the path. 
Large boulders strewn across 
the road had to be avoided, 
also the thorn-bushes which 
grew in profusion in the nullah 
and on the hillsides. 

Suddenly a movement, 
vague, undefinable, mysterious, 
seemed to surround them. In- 
stinctively every man halted, 
and with nerves strung to the 
highest pitch, with staring 
eyes, they tried to distinguish 
the cause. 

At this moment Mir Afzul 
made a fatal mistake. He 
edged towards a large rock 
which loomed out from the 
darkness a few yards from 
the path, and Yakoob Khan 
saw the movement, In a flash 
he guessed what had hap- 
pened and what was in store 
for his gang. 

“Traitor!” he whispered 
hoarsely, “you have betrayed 
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us,” and at that moment the 
challenge rang out— 

“Halt! Who goes there? 
Who are you?” 

“We are looking for our 
camels which have strayed,” 
came back the reply. 

“Then why do you carry 
rifles ?”’ 

Before Yakoob Khan could 
answer, a whistle blew, and 
instantaneously the hillsides 
burst into flame and the 
crash of hundreds of rifles 
reverberated through the defile, 
Again and again the roar 
crashed and rattled, trebly 
intensified by the stillness of 
the night, creating wonder and 
terror in many a village for 
miles around. Yakoob’s gang 
scattered at the first volley, 
dodging from rock to rock, in 
vain attempts to escape. But 
they were caught like rats in 
a trap, and but few escaped to 
spread beyond the border the 
news of Mir Afzul’s treachery 
and the dire results thereof. 


IV. 


The subaltern had just 
joined, and it was his regi- 
ment which had marched from 
Cantonments to intercept the 
raiders. 

Full of enthusiasm and 
expectancy he strode along, 
visions of a thrilling fight 
passing through his mind. 
Little did he guess how far 
removed from the reality were 
his hopes. 

Arrived at the defile, a few 
minutes sufficed to post the 
force. On either side of the 
read where it entered the 


gorge was a semicircle of 
small low-lying hills. Round 
these hills the troops were 
placed, the door only of the 
trap being left open. To the 
subaltern was allotted the task 
of closing this door, As soon 
as the raiders had passed into 
the defile he was to throw 
his men across the road and 
frustrate any retreat in that 
direction. 

Through the long silent 
hours of the night the regi- 
ment kept watch. But the 
arrival of dawn dispelled any 
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hopes that the raiders were 


coming, and disappointedly 
they set about the ordinary 
routine of the day. During 
the course of the after- 
noon the arrival of the 
Deputy Commissioner himself 
raised their spirits. Surely 
he would not have taken the 
trouble to come all that way 
from cantonments unless his 
information was very reliable. 
He brought with him the news 
‘of the raid on the city the 
previous night, and his descrip- 
tion of the hospital babu’s 
desperate fight with the raiders 
evoked yells of laughter from 
his listeners. 

“But surely,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘if they raided the 
city last night, they will not 
come this way?” 

“That was done by another 
gang,” was the answer. 

“T ‘see. This is the begin- 
ning of the raiding season. 
Gangs are plentiful!” laugh- 
ingly remarked the colonel. 

That night the same dis- 
positions were made as previ- 
ously. Of course all lights, 
smoking, or talking were for- 
bidden, and every one settled 
down as comfortably as they 
could to pass the tedious hours 
which must elapse before the 
raiders could make their ap- 
pearance, 

“When do you think they 
will be here?” whispered the 
subaltern to a major whose 
post was adjacent to his own. 

“Never,” said the major, 
with the certainty of one who 
had passed many nights in 
fruitless chases and lying-in- 
wait for raiders who never 
came, 
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“But the Deputy Commis- 
sioner seems very certain about 
it.” 

“Perhaps, but how can he 
possibly tell?” 

The major could not believe 
it possible that such a simple 
scheme could succeed where so 
many more elaborate ones had 
failed. 

“What a strange thing it 
seems,” continued the subal- 
tern, “that a whole regiment 
should have to be sent out to 
catch a dozen men; and what 
an underhand trick it is that 
such a tempting reward should 
be offered to induce a man to 
betray his own friends.” 

‘“‘The sooner you get rid of 
those ideas the better,” was 
the retort. “How do you 
propose to deal with the 
scoundrels ? ” 

Before the subaltern could 
reply a low challenge rang out 
from the hill above— 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“We are carrying the body 
of old Taj Maluk to be buried 
in his village. He died three 
days ago,” came the reply. 

For a moment the subaltern 
thought it was the raiders, but 
his hopes were dashed to the 
ground when he saw dimly 
that it was only a party of 
five men, carrying a native 
bed, which they had deposited 
on the ground not far off. 
Then, too, he realised that they 
had come from the opposite 
direction to that from which 
the raiders were expected. 

“Come up here: you can- 
not go on,” was the command. 
They could not be allowed to 
proceed, lest having caught 
sight of the reception prepared 
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for them, they should meet and 
warn the raiders. 

The subaltern stared at the 
burden which the carriers had 
left. Indistinctly he could re- 
cognise the shape of a human 
form, lying stretched on the 
rough bed, covered with a long 
white cloth. 

‘‘How many more will there 
be before to-morrow?” he 
pondered. 

He was alone now. Presently 
a cool breeze sprang up and 
relieved the oppressive heat of 
the earlier part of the night. 
But, poor subaltern, it blew 
from the direction of the corpse, 
and Taj Maluk had been three 
days dead! He could do no- 
thing though the overpowering 
odour sickened him. The 
raiders might come at any mo- 
ment, and he dared not send 
a man to get the necessary 
permission to have the corpse 
removed. 

For two long hours he had 
to suffer, ready to sell his soul 
to be able to smeke a pipe. 
Interminable hours they seemed. 
Not a sound broke the stillness 
of the night but the occasional 
snore of some man whose ex- 
citement, the necessary incen- 
tive to wakefulness, had left 
him; and his grunt as he was 
awakened by a more watchful 
companion. 

Poor subaltern! Gone 
were his visions of a glorious 
fight. Handkerchief held to 
nose with one hand, revolver 
grasped in the other, he sat 
there silently cursing the mis- 
creants who were the cause of 
his misery. 

Gradually even he, despite 
the abominable stench, began 
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to feel drowsy. Surely the 
raiders would have come by 
now if they were coming at 
all. They must have gone 
another way. 

Suddenly the slight noise of 
a rolling pebble startled him 
into alert wakefulness. For- 
getting entirely the unpleasant 
proximity of the late Taj Maluk, 
nerves tingling with excite- 
ment, he stared into the dark- 
ness at a narrow patch of light 
sandy ground showing dimly 
in the midst of dark boulders 
and thorn-bushes. Across this 
patch the raiders must pass. 
Gazing intently, imagination 
running riot, he could have 
sworn that the very stones and 
bushes were moving. Then 
the patch disappeared. There 
was something really moving 
now. Silently, hurriedly, figure 
after figure glided along within 
a few yards of the watching 
subaltern. 

“You would think they were 
ghosts,” he murmured to him- 
self, “except that one has 
never heard of ghosts carrying 
modern rifles.” 

At this moment his feelings 
of what was demanded by fair- 
play nearly overcame him, and 
it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he restrained him- 
self from shouting out a warn- 
ing. But duty, aided perhaps 
by an extra strong whiff from 
the direction of Taj Maluk, 
overcame the desire. 

Carefully he counted them as 
they passed, and when twelve 
had gone he rose, and, silently 
followed by his men, moved 
down towards the path. It 
was this movement which 
brought the raiders to a halt, 
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and the entrance had only just 
been closed when the challenge 
rang out, followed almost in- 
stantaneously by the outburst 
of fire. 

Several figures rushed back 
with the intention of escaping 
by the road along which they 
had come, only to find it blocked 
by the subaltern and his men. 

In the darkness a few of the 
raiders managed to escape,— it 
is no easy matter to shoot a 
man dodging from rock to 
rock, even in daylight ; with 
only the stars as light it is 
almost impossible, and the 
majority could only have been 
hit by chance. 

Gradually the firing ceased, 
and as the echoes died away 
the noise of rifles was replaced 
by that of groans and curses 
of the wounded. Within a few 
yards of the subaltern lay a 
dying raider, writhing in agony, 
groaning aloud— 

“For the sake of God give 
me water.” : 

The strictest orders had been 
given that not a man was :to 
move till daylight, but the 
subaltern found it impossible 
to resist these dying cries, and 
was just about to move across 
to where the man lay when the 
major appeared and asked— 

“What are you going to 
do?” 

“T must give water to that 
poor devil over there. I can’t 
listen to that noise without 
doing something,” replied the 
subaltern. 

“Don’t bea fool. Don’t you 
know his game? He’ll wait 
till you are giving him his 
drink and then stick you in 
the stomach with his knife. I 
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know it seems brutally callous 
to leave him like that, but they 
have brought it on themselves. 
Many a good man has lost his 
life in trying to help them in 
like circumstances.” 

The subaltern naturally gave 
way to the superior knowledge 
of the more experienced man, 
but the physical discomfort he 
had endured previous to the 
advent of the raiders was no- 
thing compared to the mental 
agony he now suffered—com- 

ed as he was to listen to 
the tortured cries of the dying 
without moving a finger to 
help them. Towards dawn the 
cries ceased, and orders were 
given when it was fully light 
to secure the wounded and 
march back to Cantonments. 

The Deputy Commissioner 
was wandering round the scene 
of the slaughter with an escort 
of about a dozen men, examin- 
ing- the dead .and questioning 
prisoners. Here and there were 
scattered the dead bodies of the 
raiders, those whose death had 
been sudden lying stretched out 
at full length, others twisted 
double in their agonies. 

A few yards from where the 
subaltern was standing lay 
two bodies. One was stretched 
out face downwards, and stick- 
ing out between the shoulder- 
blades was a long knife on 
which the blood had scarcely 
dried. Close beside it lay the 
other corpse, a bullet wound 
in the head. 

The first was Mir Afzul, the 
second Yakoob Khan. 

The story was plain enough. 
As soon as Yakoob Khan had 
realised the fact that Mir 
Afzul had betrayed them, he 
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had struck him down before 
he could get to shelter—only 
to fall himself a moment 
later. 

As the escort turned over 
the first body, exposing the 
face, the Deputy Commissioner 
exclaimed— 

“Ah, Mir Afzul. You have 
got your reward—more fitting, 
though rather different from 
what you expected.” 

Thus ended Yakoob Khan’s 
scheme of enriching himself at 
the expense of the bunniahs of 
Gulabgarh. 

In spite of what he had been 
told of the foul deeds of the 
raiders, the subaltern felt no- 
thing but pity for the wretches 
who had been captured. Driven 
along by an escort, who treated 
them none too kindly, hands 
bound behind their backs with 
their own puggries, sullen des- 
pair on their blood - stained 
faces, rifles and ammunition 
gone, several years of imprison- 
ment before them, they wished 
rather that death had been 
their fate. His uppermost 
thought still was that they 
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had been caught by underhand 
means. ,The audacity of the 
raid evoked his admiration. 
Surely they must be possessed 
of more than usual courage to 
march thirty miles through a 
hostile country, to loot a vil- 
lage, defenceless though it 
might be. But a few years 
on the Frontier will teach him 
that no means is too underhand 
if the end results in the capture 
or death of these cunning 
villains. A few forced marches 
during the sweltering nights 
of the hot weather; a few 
fruitless stumbling chases in 
the dark, over miles of 
barren stony hillsides; a few 
spectacles of- the mutilated 
plundered bodies of their vic- 
tims, will convince him that a 
thousand golden sovereigns is 
not too high a reward, that a 
whole brigade of troops is not 
too large a force, if the use of 
either results in the taking or 
slaying of a single man of 
these evil scoundrels, who move 
only at night and attack only 
those whom they know are 
unable to make any defence. 

















NAPOLEON had the peculiar 
and for a time successful 
knack of belittling all with 
whom he came in contact, and, 
most of all, those whom he 
feared. Sometimes he pulled 
their ears; and when he was 
brutally beset by his own 
Marshals in 1814, the ear- 
pulling was probably not for- 
gotten. Sometimes he merely 
bullied verbally. Of this latter 
method his own brothers were 
the principal victims. And 
yet he was deeply indebted 
to them all. Lucien had 
rescued him from an infuri- 
ated Assembly howling “ Hors 
la loi! hors la loi!”—the one 
occasion on which Napoleon 
is said to have exhibited sheer 
physical terror; Louis had 
dragged him half - suffocated 
like an Expiring Frog out of 
the quagmire at Arcola; and 
Joseph, the much - suffering, 
had, by diplomacy of which 
his august brother was per- 
fectly incapable, played that 
extraordinary practical joke 
on Great Britain (from the 
effects of which, in the case 
of Newfoundland, we are still 
suffering), known as the Treaty 
of Amiens. These three men 
were, in comparison with their 
brother, gentlemen. Not one 
of them could have written a 
letter to a woman and a queen, 
threatening her that she should 
beg her bread through Europe 
with her children by her side. 
As to Jerome, we may safely 
say that the man who could 
sit at “ tric-trac” with a lady, 
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received a despatch which 
informed him that she was 
plotting his death that same 
night, put that despatch into 
his pocket and say, “C’est & 
vous, madame, 4 jouer,” did 
not fall far short of our 
ideals. 

French dynasties in time 
past, like some modern ones 
in other countries, have al- 
ways hankered after sailor- 
princes ; and so, partly to fulfil 
this destiny and partly to 
keep him out of mischief, 
Jerome was sent to sea at 
sixteen. 
from the West Indies, after 
miraculous escapes from 
English cruisers, he was 
hailed as the Viking of the 
family. When he purchased 
a dressing-case for 16,000 
francs, and the bill was sent 
in to the First Consul, the 
latter, with the engaging 
familiarity above alluded to, 
merely pulled the boy’s ear 
and told him not to do it 
again. But when Jerome's 
vietories by sea culminated in 
the conquest of Miss Eliza 
Paterson of New York, in a 
regular marriage, and the birth 
of a son, the emperor, as he 
now was, discovered that his 
brother’s natural vocation was 
that of an imperial satrap 
between Rhine and Elbe. 

So for him after the Treaty 
of Tilsit was carved out of 
mid-Germany a kingdom, 
without a seaport or even a 
river - port, without a manu- 
facturing centre, without a 
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national industry, save such 
as was represented by the 
exploitation of the mines of 
the Harz. Yet, well admin- 
istered, this kingdom might 
have been a blessing to the 
people. Fer the rotten state 
of the German principalities 
at that time is indescribable; 
and Jerome supplanted one of 
the worst of the rulers of such, 
the Elector of Hesse, who had 
been accustomed to sell his 
subjects like sheep to the 
English, to be slaughtered in 
America and elsewhere, and 
who had taken refuge in 
Bohemia, at that time what 
England was afterwards, a 
refuge for the soiled doves of 
politics, and was brooding 
there over pigtails and powder. 
Napoleon’s rois-préfets were 
delighted to apply the French 
maxims of equality to the 
suppression of all privileges 
except their own, and with 
childish glee they organised 
their little territories in depart- 
ments French-fashion. The 
Duke of Anhalt - Kéthen, a 
principality about the size of 
Clackmannan, could only com- 
pass one department, but he 
had his arrondissements, sous- 
préfets, communes, and all the 
rest. Chief among such princes 
was the bloated tyrant Fred- 
erick of Wiirtemberg, who de- 
voted himself to the illustration 
of the truth that equality before 
the law may mean mere fellow- 
ship in misery. Made king by 
the grace of Napoleon, he 
treated the nobles, who till a 
few months before had been 
sovereign princes like himself, 
as his servants, ordering them 
under pain of confiscation to 
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spend a certain part of every 
year at his court. His people 
were ruthlessly taxed, a single 
hunting expedition costing the 
district which he favoured 
with his presence as much as 
a whole year’s dues under the 
old régime. Of the con- 
scription system he was so 
enamoured that he used it to 
levy unpaid lackeys for him- 
self, unpaid workmen for his 
small-arms factory, and even 
unpaid ostlers for his postal 
service. Men would have fied 
from this realm of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, but 
he was alive to this danger, 
and none could pass the fron- 
tiers without the royal per- 
mission. It was the daughter 
of this man, Princess Catherine, 
who was selected by Napoleon 
to be Queen of Westphalia ; 
and a devoted wife she. proved, 
passionately attached to her 
husband in spite of his infideli- 
ties, and true to him in disaster 
as in prosperity. Poor Mrs 
Jerome Bonaparte was rele- 
gated to morganatic solitude, 
and was even refused an en- 
trance into France. But the 
midshipman could never forget 
the American beauty. Frivo- 
lous as he was, he was at times 
subject to fits of the deepest 
depression, which he strove to 
dissipate by indulgence in the 
lowest pleasures, probably with 
truth attributed to his undying 
remorse for the abandonment 
of his wife. A proposal which 


he made to her—to accept a 
German title, a residence, and 
an income, in his kingdom, and 
occasional visits from himself— 
was rejected with the contempt 
which it deserved. 
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Cassel was to be the capital 
of the new kingdom. After 
the exile of the Elector it was 
empty, swept, and garnished. 
It did not long remain so, for 
long before Jerome’s arrival 
there descended upon the little 
city a flight of French harpies. 
Actresses whose charms had 
ceased to enchant the parterres 
of Paris, dancing-masters whose 
capers had become too stiff for 
sprightly France, chevaliers of 
every kind of industry, even 
the worst, found their, happy 
hunting-ground in Cassel. No 
less than five hundred of them 
gave out that they were officials 
of the new court. 

Before that new court arrived 
Napoleon had begun the blood- 
sucking process by which he 
ruined the kingdom. He ap- 
pointed a regency of four, men 
of the customary type of French 
administrators of that day,— 
coarse and flippant beyond 
measure, but admirable finan- 
ciers and organisers. The old 
Elector, in spite of his pigtail, 
had had a pretty taste in 


pictures, and his groootine mpaing 


had already been sor out, 
after Jena, by General Denon, 
and sent to the Louvre, where 
years after Varnhagen von Ense 
saw them still rolled up, a 
prey to dust and moth. His 
work was now completed by 
the Minister of War, Lagrange, 
a fine old soldier with the ap- 
pearance of a seraph and the 
morals of a thief, who literally 
dug up the buried treasures of 
the exiled miser and appro- 
priated them to his own use. 
But this was as. nothing to the 
deliberate exhaustion of the 
kingdom which Napoleon, with 
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the short-sighted greed which 
characterised all his dealings | 
with Germany, now began. 
The old electoral domains, 
which formed the only stable 
foundation for a civil list, he 
burdened with immense pay- 
ments to his Marshals, ordered 
the maintenance of frontier 
garrisons at the expense of 
the country, and demanded 
twenty-five millions of francs 
as arrears of war contributions 
due for the conquest of the 
kingdom ; and all the while he 
kept in his own hands the lion’s 
share of the richest part of the 
country, Hanover, as a use- 
ful asset “‘to truck with” in 
negotiating that peace with 
England which he never ceased 
to hope for. In 1811 he did 
cede to Jerome a goodly slice 
of the northern kingdom, but 
he soon demanded it back again, 
and more likewise. 

Jerome’s civil list was fixed 
at five millions of francs. Even 
the midshipman could see the 
rocks ahead, and received from 
his brother gracious permission 
to borrow two millions in Paris. 
The queen’s father had, with 
incredible meanness, sent her 
off almost penniless; but the 
Emperor, who had always a 
soft place in his heart for the 
little German lady who spoke 
and thought in French, made 
up for this by magnificent 
presents, and in December 1807 
sent the happy pair on their 
way. They were received at 
Cassel with illuminations, com- 
plimentary inscriptions - (in 
French), and a triumphal arch 
which was never properly paid 
for. But the courtiers nearly 
froze in the great bare rooms 
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of the palace, and had to keep 
themselves warm by extempore 
gymnastics. A subsequent at- 
tempt to introduce heating by 
pipes first nearly suffocated the 
Westphalian Parliament, and 
ended by burning down most 
of the fine old palace of Philip 
the Magnanimous. It was 
observed that the illuminations 
were most brilliant and the 
rejoicings most heartfelt on 
the part of the Jews. 

Their time had come, Jerome 
began his reign with a deficit 
of nine millions. Every penny 
paid into the Treasury up to 
the day he arrived in Cassel 
was carried off by Daru, genial 
translator of Horace, and hard- 
hearted intendant of imperial 
finances, who had just finished 
plundering Prussia, and now 
left even the arrears due to 
Westphalian officials unpaid. 
But Gaudin, the Minister of 
Finance at Paris, proved to 


Jerome that he and his king-- 


dom alike were in a state of 
affluence, and he acted accord- 
ingly. At once he presented 
his favourite Le Camus, a West 
Indian Creole, who had been 
his confidant in the matter of 
Miss Paterson, with the princi- 
pality of Fiirstenstein and an 
income of 40,000 francs a-year. 
He pointed out to the autocrat 
at Paris the good effect which 
“would be produced in the native 
mind by the bestowing of a 
German principality on a 
Creole, and received in reply 
a crushing rebuke: if he could 
find money for favourites and 
mistresses he should be able to 
pay his debts. 

It is possibly of this despatch 
that an old story is told. 
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Jerome received it, it is said, 
in the midst of his court circle, 
and not being as yet fully 
acquainted with the awful 
possibilities of his brother’s 
correspondence, began to read 
it aloud. After the first few 
conventional phrases of greet- 
ing he saw only too well what 
was coming; but instead of 
stopping short, and so giving 
rise to suspicions, he coolly pro- 
ceeded to construct sentence 
after sentence of praise and 
approval, and read them out 
as the actual contents of the 
letter. It is not likely that 
after this he ventured upon the 
hazardous experiment of public 
reading without preparation ; 
but the episode, like many 
others, shows that he possessed 
that presence of mind which is 
one of the qualities of the ruler 
of men. 

Towards his German sub- 
jects, though he confessed in 
later days that he could never 
love them, his intentions were 
excellent. That he could never 
speak their language—“ Gut 
Nackt, morken wieder lusch- 
tik,” was said to comprise his 
whole German vocabulary— 
was rather his misfortune than 
his fault; for his supposed 
teacher, his wife, like most 
German ladies of that evil 
time of Goethe and cosmo- 
politanism, when patriotism 
was accounted an old-world 
prejudice, and morality very 
little better, spoke French. 
To these corrupt influences we 
may attribute the shameless 
conduct of the old nobility in 
the States which made up 
Westphalia. Casting aside all 
patriotism and _ self-respect, 
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they hurried to the new court. 
They intrigued for chamber- 
lainships, and their wives for 
posts of honour near the queen 
—or the king. If Jerome mis- 
behaved he was not entirely 
without excuse; for Goethe's 
Germany was, under the veil 
of its tawdry culture, to the 
full as corrupt as France or 
Italy without their spright- 
liness or their grace. There 
were a few noble exceptions. 
The young landgrave of Rhein- 
fels- Rothenburg refused to 
allow his lovely sister Clotilde, 
on whom Jerome had fixed a 
covetous eye, to appear again 
at court, and when the king, 
with evil purpose, appointed 
him one of his chamberlains, 
replied that he conferred such 
offices himself, and did not 
accept them. But as a rule 
abject servility prevailed. 
The malicious author of 
‘Memoirs of the Court of 
Westphalia,’ a disappointed 
French hanger-on of the court, 
tells with delight how one 
young German noble applied 
to Beugnot, Minister of 
Finance, for a post. Beugnot 
received him standing with his 
back to the fire. “ Well, Baron, 
you want a post. Do you 
understand Latin?” “Oh, 
assuredly, your Excellency.” 
“Oh, you know Latin, do you? 
Then what is the Latin for 
‘I put on my breeches’?” 
The surrounding sycophants 
burst into roars of laughter, 
says the chronicler, and the 
Baron is confounded: why, it 
is difficult to see, if he knew 
any Latin at all. 

If amusement could have 
contented his subjects, Jerome 


would certainly have achieved 
that end. The French theatre 
was transplanted in all its 
glory, and in one opera speci- 
ally written for the king’s 
birthday in 1808 he was por- 
trayed as master of the seas, 
delivering from bondage the 
Christian captives of Algiers. 
In summer the environs of 
Cassel were the scene of con- 
stant fétes-champétres after the 
French manner; and the citi- 
zens, surprised to find that 
they had lived so long un- 
conscious of their charming 
surroundings, emulated the 
court in organising picnics 
and water-parties when they 
should have been attending to 
business. 

The winter was one long 
round of extravagant festivity, 
and one masked ball, at which 
the king changed his dress 
sixteen times, cost 100,000 
francs. To one of these en- 
tertainments attaches a famous 
ghost-story. Jerome, it was 
said, seeking retirement from 
the heated ballroom in com- 
pany with a lady of the court, 
entered what had been the old 
Elector’s study. They were 
appalled to see the aged prince 
himself, in his quaint old- 
fashioned attire, seated at his 
desk and hard at work with 
his secretary. The lady shrieked 
and fled. Jerome professed to 
have unmasked the culprits, 
who proved, he said, to be 
two knavish pages of the 
court, disguised in old costumes 
which they had found hidden 
away in the palace; but no- 
thing would ever convince the 
Casselers that the upstart had 
not beheld the counterfeit pre- 
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sentment of the exiled mon- 
arch, watching in the spirit, as 
he had never done in the flesh, 
over the interests of his subjects. 

Now and then the proletariat 

came in for its share of the 
plunder. Fines of two thalers 
for not shouting “ Vive le Roi!” 
did not always produce the ne- 
cessary enthusiasm for the 
king’s birthday; but it was 
always possible to serve out 
free brandy in the palace court, 
to set malefactors at liberty, 
and even to dower and marry 
off at the public expense 
selected pairs of good-looking 
men and maidens. But most 
popular of all was the “ Lot- 
tery of Eatables,” all prizes 
and no blanks, at which 
thousands of pies and sausages 
were distributed ‘and publicly 
consumed to the strains of 
military music in the great 
square of Cassel—and that on 
a November day in the High 
Germany ! 

But, frivolous as Jerome’s 
conduct generally was, he had, 
like his exalted brother, a keen 
sense of the value of dignity real 
or assumed. Living among his 
mistresses, he rigidly excluded 
from all court functions ladies 
of Cassel whose reputation had 
been blown upon; when he 
went to the theatre all other 
playgoers were locked in their 
- places till the royal party had 
left the building. Every hunt- 
ing expedition and every picnic 
party was guarded by hundreds 
of mounted troopers. When 
the “estates” were summoned 
to dine with the king, it was 
to see the king dine. And he 
showed his appreciation of the 
value of uniform — an idea 





which is unfortunately dormant 
among ourselves—by his regu- 
lations for the costume of ‘his 
members of Parliament: they 
were all to appear in a lurid 
court dress, “topped with a 
toque 4 la Henri Quatre with 
ostrich feathers.” After the 
manner of his brother also, he 
created an “Order of the 
Crown of Westphalia,” of 
which the members were not 
to pay but to be paid, from 
20,000 francs downwards. He 
had originally intended to name 


the order that of the “Blue - 


Eagle,” but was dissuaded 
in time. The expense he pro- 
vided for by suppressing vari- 
ous religious foundations and 
appropriating their revenues. 
Finally, he devised an escutch- 
eon for his order and sent it 
for approval to Paris. Napol- 
eon looked at it: it included 
the Brunswick leopard, the 
Hanoverian white horse, the 
Hessian lion, and two or 
three eagles of various colours. 
“ Well,” he said, “it seems to 
have a great many beasts in 
it ;” but he accepted and wore 
it nevertheless. It was only 
when Jerome tried to exchange 
it for some of the old European 
orders, notably that of St 
Stephen of Austria, that he 
found his emissaries treated 
with frightful contumely. It 
required all Fiirstenstein’s 
smooth Creole astuteness to 
make him put up with the 
Emperor’s outrageous reply. 
Fiirstenstein, né Le Camus, 
was the cleverest and best of 
Jerome's favourites. At least 
he kept the little king out of 
quarrels. But of the rest the 
less said the better, One of 
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them, Meyronnet, a fairly cap- 
able soldier as he turned out, 
had been a cabin-boy on Jer- 
ome’s brig L’Epervier. The 
“Count” de Boucheporn had 
actually been a hawker of 
braces and toothpicks in the 
Hamburg public- houses. La 
Fléche, a shopkeeper of Mar- 
seilles, was made controller of 
the household and Baron von 
Keudelstein—an honour which 
he owed solely to the charms 
of his Italian wife and her 
sister. But the Crown Prince 
of Wiirtemberg, coming on a 
visit to his sister’s court, so 
gravely compromised the Bar- 
oness that the Baron’s accounts 
had to be overhauled, and a 
deficit of 800,000 francs was 
discovered. The Baron went 
back to his shop at Marseilles. 

What with free brandy and 
lottery sausages, the revenues 
of the country, not inconsider- 
able, were squandered away. 
Jerome had one really honest 
Minister of Finance, the Prus- 
sian von Bilow, who tried 
to make Westphalia into a 
real German state. Naturally 
Napoleon objected to him. 
He had from the beginning 
maintained at the court of 
Cassel a spy under the name 
of an ambassador, Reinhard, a 
German who ceuld speak 
nothing but French, and whose 
emissaries induced Bilow’s 
servants to ransack their 
master’s papers while he was 
out at dinner. The king him- 
self caught one of his door- 
keepers rummaging in his 
desk, and was insolently told 
that it was done at the sug- 
gestion of a French Minister 
named Jollivet, and by the 
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Emperor’s orders! Jerome in 
dignified terms demanded the 
recall of Jollivet: Napoleon 
took no heed. Biilow was 
ignominiously deposed from 
office, and was only protected 
from personal violence by the 
interference of his colleague 
Siméon, an upright and loyal 
Frenchman, who had te come 
down in his dressing-gown and 
nightcap at four o’clock of the 
morning to scare away the 
spies of the Haute Police. At 
this abominable display of in- 
capacity and folly it is fair 
to say that Napoleon, who 
respected Biilow’s capacity, 
though he did not like him, 
was very angry indeed. 

Even before Biilow’s fall the 
Jews had descended upen the 
spoil, such as it was. They 
were not dishonest. They sug- 
gested financial measures pro- 
fitable to themselves. Israel 
Jacobson, “secret Finanzrath,” 
made himself responsible for 
half a million as soon as he 
was appointed. He assisted 
Jerome con amore in suppress- 
ing church foundations, buying 
indeed half a dozen fat mon- 
asteries for 2,200,000 francs. 
But at the convent in Had- 
mersleben he met his match, 
for there he had the audacity 
to present himself to the one 
existing nun, an old lady of 
ninety, as a Roman prelate, 
and ordered her “by his epis- 
copal authority ” to quit. She 
recognised him as a Jew (how, 
we are not told), and cursed 
him as a crucifier of Christ. 
But all the same he managed 
to make a huge profit out of 
the transaction. Equally inept 
were the king’s dealings with 
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his five universities. Like all 
Frenchmen, he failed to under- 
stand the German student, 
whom he imagined to be an 
eleemosynary person, whose 
suppression would bring grist 
to his mill. Rinteln and Helm- 
stadt disappeared, with small 
profit (£400 a-year) to Jerome, 
and the closing of Halle was 
one of Napoleon’s last acts of 
tyranny in Germany. One 
professor only avoided being 
shot by escaping to Prussia ; 
two clergymen (one a famous 
critic of Dante) were haled 
away in chains to Cassel; and 
Jean Paul Richter, who then 
adorned Halle with his pres- 
ence, had to flee for his life, 
with a reward set on his head. 
At Gottingen a foolish Minister 
of Education, Leist, ordered 
the students to give up their 
coloured caps and cut off their 
moustaches. They obeyed: 
went about in ladies’ bonnets, 
and sent their severed mous- 
taches in a parcel to the 
Prorector, presently migrating 
in scores to Heidelberg. Bon- 
gars and Bercagny, chiefs of 
police, raged impotently: they 
were paving the way for the 
War of Liberation. 

Indeed the “high police” of 
Westphalia was of the comic- 
opera type. When Napoleon 
was defeated at Aspern and 
Essling in 1809, it tried to 
repress the news by sending to 
all subscribers to the ‘ Berliner 
Zeitung ’—the only paper which 
contained an authentic account 
of the battle—to borrow their 
copies, and omitting to return 
them. The two impostors men- 
tioned, Bercagny and Bongars, 
were at the head of this depart- 


ment. The former had been a 
“constitutional abbé” in revolu- 
tionary days; Bongars had not 
even so respectable a past. 
Reinhard, above mentioned, 
described him as a keeper of 
houses of ill-fame in Hanover. 
Between them they discovered 
a “rebellion” in the university 
of Marburg. An old officer of 
seventy-five and a professor 
were shot—the latter so un- 
skilfully that he writhed 
screaming on the ground till 
a soldier standing by put him 
out of his pain. Yet the one 

at and serious conspiracy 
which wellnigh brought about 
Jerome’s premature fall these 
imbeciles failed to detect—that 
of Wilhelm von Dérnberg. Von 
Dérnberg was a Hessian officer 
of repute who had at first re- 
fused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Westphalian king, 
but afterwards, for his sins, 
was induced to do so, and was 
placed in high command among 
what we should call the House- 
hold troops. From the begin- 
ning he seems to have been 
disloyal. The peasantry, un- 
appeased by the abolition of vil- 
lenage, which only made them 
idle, were ready to rise in sup- 
port of their old elector. Dérn- 
berg was in communication with 
that old miser of Prague, who 
sent him a promissory note for 
30,000 thaler, payable “if the 
design should succeed.” Dérn- 
berg sent it back as “not nego- 
tiable.” But more effective aid 
was lent him by a few patri- 
otic women— the “ Abbess,” 
‘“‘ Deaness,” and (one) “ Canon- 
ess” of the “Stift” of Hom- 
berg, a little town thirty miles 
north of Cassel—one of the 
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curious refuges for aristocratic 
spinsters who could prove their 
sixteen quarterings, which ex- 
isted in those days. But the 
“ Deaness ” was no less a person 
than Marianne vom and zum 
Stein, sister of the great Prus- 
sian Minister, whom Napoleon 
pursued with all the venom of 
his rancorous heart. Jerome, 
to his credit, had refused to 
join in the persecution: Stein, 
he said, was no subject of his. 
But these three Jacobite ladies 
exercised unbounded influence 
over the surrounding peas- 
antry, already irritated to the 
last degree by French extor- 
tions. ‘It is not so much the 
foreign yoke that they hate, 
sire,” says Jerome in a most 
dignified appeal to his rapacious 
brother, ‘“‘as these contribu- 
tions, war-taxes, maintenance 
of French troops, their per- 
petual marchings to and fro, 
annoyances without number 
repeated without cessation: the 
despair of a nation which has 
no more to lose is to be 
dreaded.” These are not the 
words of a voluptuary com- 
plaining because he is robbed 
of his sinews of pleasure, but of 
a real king pleading for his 
people. Napoleon’s answer was 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
by which he absurdly hoped to 
cripple the commerce of Great 
Britain, and only succeeded in 
making the fortunes of thou- 
sands of British smugglers, in 
raising the price of a cup of 
coffee in Germany to eighteen- 
pence, and in corrupting the 
rectitude of every custom-house 
official from Dunkirk to Memel. 
Hundreds of waggon-loads of 
British and “colonial” wares 
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crossed the “blockade” every 
day, were “destroyed,” and re- 
appeared at famine prices in 
every market of the Continent. 

But this was yet to come: 
Dornberg’s insurrection, like 
those of Schill and Katt, 
though it completely failed, 
was but a sign of the begin- 
ning of the end. The Duke 
of Brunswick’s triumphant 
march through the heart of 
the kingdom, from Silesia to 
the North Sea, showed its utter 
weakness. The Westphalian 
ambassador at the court of 
Berlin was kidnapped by “‘ Coss- 
acks” (nés Prussian soldiers), 
and spirited away to Russia. 
Another Cossack, afterwards 
discovered to be a local poacher, 
held up one entire town in 
Westphalia, and disappeared 
with all the Government 
moneys. A single hussar, ap- 
pearing in the city of Miihl- 
hausen, made all the gendarmes 
drink the King of Prussia’s 
health and rode away un- 
molested. 

But Jerome had one crowded 
hour’ of glorious life yet. In 
the Austrian war of 1809 he 
marched to the aid of his 
brother of Saxony, cleared the 
troops of an incapable named 
Am-Ende out of Dresden, and 
got scant thanks therefor. 
In 1812 he received the com- 
mand of the whole right wing 
of the vast Grande Armée for 
the invasion of Russia, and led 
it successfully over the border. 
But then, after a violent quar- 
rel with an old soldier named 
Vandamme, whose language 
was as blasphemous as his 
name, and who afterwards lost 
an army corps, including him- 
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self, in the Bohemian moun- 
tains, he was suddenly super- 
seded in the command by his 
capricious brother, and found 
that he was expected to serve 
under the savage tyrant of 
Hamburg, Davoust. He did 
what his dignity required: he 
instantly resigned all com- 
mand, and, in spite of Da- 
voust’s frightened apologies, 
posted back to Cassel, where 
his poor wife had exercised a 
tremulous regency. Of the 
Westphalian troops, who en- 
tered Russia 25,000 strong, 
well-equipped and well-officered, 
in the summer, there straggled 
back in the winter some 600 
skeletons. One barn contained 
them all. 

And then came the end. On 
the 30th of September 1813, 
one reputed to be the hand- 
somest man in Europe, General 
Tschernitscheff, followed by 
his less handsome swarm of 
Cossacks, rode into the city of 
Cassel by its western gates, 
and with his entry the strang- 
est little kingdom that has 
ever lived, and one of the 
least successful of Napoleon’s 
“branch establishments,” crum- 
bled at a touch. The opposing 
force which the invaders en- 
countered when they first 
appeared in a morning fog at 
four o’clock on September 28 
had not been efficient. It con- 
sisted of six cannon with the 
appurtenance thereof and one 
gunner, who capitulated upon 
honourable terms, King Jerome 
was in bed, and if Tschernit- 
scheff had not amused himself 
by firing his new guns at un- 
defended gates, might have 
been captured therein. As it 
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was, he had the presence of 
mind to dress himself and to 
summon his bodyguard of 
cavalry, who _ incontinently 
tumbled off their horses— 
“parce qu’ils ne savaient pas 
monter 4 cheval, ces hussards 
la,” said Jerome, with that 
curiously detached humour 
which always distinguished 
him. But, horsed or horseless, 
they all got away to the Rhine, 
and Jerome’s latest panegyrist, 
M. Martinet, assures us that it 
was the king’s insupportable 
retreat which kept the Cossacks 
out of Cassel for four days. 
The defence of the town was 
left to the French General, 
Allix: this excellent officer, but 
tactless person, had unfortun- 
ately informed the Casselers of 
his intention to die in his last 
ditch. This was the last thing 
which that community of 
crushed shopkeepers, weary of 
French extortions and of 
French sensualities, desired. 
They swarmed down upon 
the defenders of the gates, 
upset their guns, threw their 
ammunition into the river, and 
embraced the necks of the dirty 
Cossack ponies as they were 
ridden into the town. The 
barbarians had four days there, 
and behaved fairly well, re- 
specting private property, and 
only making booty of a few of 
Jerome’s movables and mis- 
tresses. Tschernitscheif took 
one or two of the latter and a 
writing-desk, which was till 
uite recently to be seen in 

etersburg, and so loved and 
rode away. His retainers be- 
haved less laudably: they 
loaded their ponies mountain 
high with the palace bibelots, 
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hawked them about the streets, 
and compelled the burghers to 
buy under peril of the murder- 
ous whip—and so departed 
also. Next day Allix returned, 
breathing fire and fury where 
he should have whispered con- 
ciliation, invited all the “ well- 
affected” to dinner, and when 
they had well eaten and 
drunken presented them with 
a bill for twenty thalers a-head 
(say £10). Jerome also came 
back and sojourned for twenty 
days, during which he was 
chiefly occupied in bullying 
and amercing the thirteen 
patriotic Casselers who had 
kept order after Tschernit- 
scheff's departure, and in pack- 
ing up of pictures and of 
statuary which the Cossacks 
had found too heavy. Then 
came Leipzig, and on Ootober 
25, at the head of an army of 
disappointed French adven- 
turers, draggled women, and 
ejected artistes of the exotie 
theatre, the little king left his 
capital for ever. On November 
21 the old Elector, pigtail and 
all, re-entered the capital of 
his forefathers and began once 
more to cane his Ministers. 

The kingdom of Westphalia 
was the most remarkable of 
Napoleon’s political creations. 
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We find in it not merely a 
foreign prince and a foreign 
court intruded upon a recal- 
citrant people, as in Spain; 
not merely an admixture of 
French administration with 
national institutions, as in 
Holland; but an experiment 
made on a tabula rasa in 
land whose very geographical 
boundaries and divisions had 
disappeared, where no govern- 
ment existed at all except that 
of the conquerors, and where 
the field seemed open for the 
establishment of perfect law 
and order. That the experi- 
ment failed was due to causes 
unavoidable and otherwise. 
The difficulty which foresight 
might have anticipated, but 
which no statesmanship could 
overcome, lay in the character 
of the people—those “Germans 
of the Germans.” The hind- 
rances which no politician, 
however acute, could have laid 
his account with were, first, 
the capricious tyranny exerted 
from without by a creator who 
seemed only anxious to strangle 
his own offspring, and, secondly, 
the unexampled frivolity and 
levity of the responsible rulers. 
It was indeed a Midshipman’s 
Kingdom. 
A. T. 8. GoopRIck. 
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THERE were stretches of sand 
and dry mud down in the river- 
bed, and here the horses were 
collected under cover. Al- 
though the mist had been 
almost dispersed by the sun, 
which had now been up for 
some little time, it still clung 
to the surface of the sluggish 
river and curled off it like 
steam, making the water look 
warm and almost inviting to 
the horse-holders shivering in 
the shade on the east side. 

Quite a brisk action was 
going on somewhere on a level 
with the top of the thirty-foot 
banks, and the fighting was 
not far off. But its direction 
could not easily be located, for 
the sound of the firing was 
caught between the slopes and 
reverberated from one to. the 
other in such a way that each 
report merely prolonged the 
echo of the last, until the hol- 
low river-bed was filled by a 
continuous din apparently pro- 
ceeding from every quarter. 
Against this almost solid back- 
ground of noise the coughing 
and champing of bits close by 
were hardly noticeable. The 
horses, however, were standing 
comparatively still. It was 
too cold and too early for the 
plague of flies that would 
swarm down here three hours 
later. 

The Major commanding the 
squadron of dragoons engaged 
—also the commander of the 
expedition sent out to destroy 


Van Niekerk’s farm, which had 
been such a nest of snipers— 
had just galloped along the shel- 
tered river-bed from the firing 
line in front, now so bus 
covering the work of demoli- 
tion. 

“Mr Digby back yet?” he 
asked, without dismounting. 

“No, sir,” said the corporal, 
who came forward. He looked 
round, then corrected himself 
—‘Just coming now, sir.” 

Down the bank, dodging 
between the bushes, ran a 
subaltern of the same regiment, 
in great haste. 

“Well?” inquired the com- 
mander. He also was in 4 
hurry, and did not wait till the 
youngster reached the bottom 
of the slope. 

“Holt says that he’ll have 
the whole place down in ten 
minutes, sir. He’s fixing it 
up now.” 

“Good. I can give him ten 
minutes comfortably. Any- 
thing else before I go back?” 

“While I was on that knoll 
up above, I saw something 
through the bushes on the top 
of the other bank which looked 
like another building. It must 
have been hidden by the scrub 
or the farm as we came along. 
If you don’t want me for a 
few minutes I’ll get across and 
find out what it is. You can’t 
see it from here,” he added as 
the Major looked upwards 
across the river. 

“Sure?” 
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“Yes,” 

“All right. Isn’t that a 
boat of sorts over there?” 

“Yes: must be a ferry 
worked by this rope,” replied 
Digby, pointing to a thinnish 
hawser which stretched from 
a rough holdfast down into 
the water. 

“Well, bring it across if you 
can; but don’t waste any time. 
Report to me here. I shall 
be back by the time Holt’s 
finished.” The Major cantered 
off again with his orderly. 

Within a minute the young 
dragoon was stripped naked. 
Before another thirty seconds 
had passed he had tied his 
magazine pistol on the top of 
his smasher hat with the 
pugaree. Inside two minutes 
he had waded carefully up- 
stream through the shallow 
water and was swimming 4 
steady breast-stroke, head well 
up, amidst the wisps of mist 
which seemed to enwreathe 
him. The horse-holders, who 
had not heard the conversation, 
watched his progress with in- 
terest. 

“‘Wonder what ’e’s after ?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised if 
there wasn’t some of these 
stinkin’ crocodiles in the 
river.” 

There were only forty yards 
or so of deep water in the 
shrunken stream, for it was 
December, but, sluggish though 
the current looked, it was 
strong enough to carry the 
swimmer some distance down 
stream, and it was several 
yards below the boat that he 
landed. As he crossed the fiat 
sand on the far side he took 
off his hat, untied the pugaree, 
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and whipped the pistol from 
the holster in which he had 
carried it for fear of any acci- 
dental touch on the trigger. 
Then, in the still slanting rays 
of the sun which flooded the 
west bank, his white body could 
be seen flashing in and out 
from behind the bushes as he 
climbed the slope. 

‘‘T hope there’s a bit of a 
path yonder, anyway,” said 
the corporal, who had quietly 
seized his rifle and made two 
men do the same, in case of 
necessity—a precaution which 
the young officer, for all his 
zeal, had forgotten to arrange. 
“Them thorn bushes ‘ll make 
a fair picture of ’im, else.” 

The white body disappeared, 
completely swallowed up in 
the mass of scrub which hid 
the upper part of the bank, 
and for five minutes there was 
nothing on the sunlit sandy 
slope with its covering mantle 
of grey bushes to catch the 
eyes of the watchers. And no 
sound came from beyond it. 

Then there was again move- 
ment amongst the topmost 
bushes, again a glint of white. 
The three men gripped their 
rifles. But there was no need 
to use them; and in two 
minutes the explorer was step- 
ping out of the boat, which 
had grounded in the shallows. 
As he splashed ashore the 
Major returned. 

“Well?” It was his formula. 

“Small house fifty yards be- 
yond edge of bank,” panted the 
dripping subaltern. ‘Ought 
to be destroyed if we've time, 
sir. It’s just in a line with 
the farm and our camp, and 
when the farm is blown up 
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they'll be able to snipe us 
from it. There are four small 
rooms.” 

“Tl turn Holt on to it as 
soon as he’s done the farm. 
Hope he won’t have used up 
all his gun-cotton.” 

Digby was a curious figure 
as he stood there with chatter- 
ing teeth, making his report. 
His clothing consisted of a hat 
—the pistol and pugaree were 
in the boat—and some mud 
which came half-way up his 
shins and took the place of 
socks. And as he talked he 
unthinkingly wiped the black 
slime from the rope off his 
hands by rubbing them on his 
body and thighs. By the time 
he had finished he was striped 
like a ringhals. 

“Oh, and there’s a decrepit 
old fossil of a Boer and a small 
boy in the house. They’ll have 
to be brought away.” 

“Yes. Holt will do that. 
You’d better get on your kit.” 

The Major dismounted and 
started to climb up the bank. 

Meanwhile, not sixty yards 
away, up on the top, on this 
side, was the said Holt— 
subaltern in charge of the 
small party of sappers em- 
ployed in preparing to blow up 
Van Niekerk’s farm. At the 
precise moment when Com- 
rade Digby of the cavalry was 
climbing naked into the boat 
to return from the far side 
of the river, Holt was kneeling 
on the floor in a corner of one 
of the small front rooms of the 
farm. After straightening out 
something which looked like a 
three-foot length of shiny 
black sash cord, and carefully 
turning up its end, he weighted 


it down with a brickbat. He 
then crawled across the floor 
over a miscellaneous litter of 
battered meat-tins, a sheepskin 
or two, bones, paper, and the 
empty brown cardboard cases 
in which Mauser ammunition 
is packed, to the doorless open- 
ing leading to the central 
chamber of the building. There 
were five rooms in the farm,—a 
large central room which ran 
from back to front, and four 
small ones opening off it, two 
on each side. That in which 
Holt was groping about was 
in front on the north - east 
corner. As he stood up in the 
thickness of the wall in the 
doorway the reason of his 
squirming over the filth-covered 
floor suddenly became clear. 
There was a smack; and in 
the back wall of the room, just 
opposite the window opening, 
about breast -high, there ap- 
peared a fresh star in the 
coarse plaster, and on the floor 
underneath grew up a little 
heap of white powder. It was 
like a conjuring trick. Many 
such wounds disfigured the 
wall, and there were several 
little heaps on the floor, for 
the window directly faced the 
enemy who were shooting 80 
merrily. 

Holt had decided to place a 
gun -cotton charge in each of 
the five rooms of the building. 
They were to be fired as simul- 
taneously as possible with the 
means at his disposal, and had 
therefore been fitted with equal 
lengths of safety fuse to allow 
one minute. He himself had 
laid one and had deputed the 
preparation of the others to 
four of his men. When all 
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were ready he was to give 
the word, and each man would 
at ence light up. To avoid 
accidents, so soon as his fuse 
was ignited each man was at 
once to sing out his name and 
leave the building. If the 
whistle sounded all were to 
bolt immediately. 

From his coign of vantage in 
the thickness of the doorway 
Holt could watch three of his 
men; but he could not see him 
who was working in the back 
room behind his own, and it 
was there that he had placed 
his sergeant. Time was get- 
ting on. He raised his voice 
to make sure of being heard 
above the noise and shouted 
“All ready?” 

“No, sir!” roared out the 
sapper in the front room facing 
Holt as he stood. He was 
nervous, and had fumbled.} 

“All right, Bastow, take it 
easy,’ said Holt. He knew 
Bastow’s disposition. Besides, 
it was ticklish work for a young 
soldier whe was doing the real 
thing for the first time, especi- 
ally as the bullets were every 
moment starring the wall not 
six feet from his head. The 
worst thing that could be done 
was to hustle, and yet there 
was need for haste. Holt con- 
sulted his wrist watch. Then, 
while he waited, he idly swept 
some of the mess on the floor 
to one side with his foot. The 
place was horrible to look at. 
Besides the rubbish and offal 
which lay all round—the legacy 

of the burghers who had used 
the house as a convenient out- 
post—there was nothing. All 


the furniture had been removed 
or burnt, and the doorways 
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were innocent of doors and 
the window-openings of frames. 
When he had given Bastow 
another half minute Holt again 
spoke. ‘All ready now?” 

This time there was no 
dissent. 

“Prepare to light.” 

“ Light.” 

Holt gripped his whistle be- 
tween his teeth and ran crouch- 
ing back to his own corner. He 
knelt down, pulled a matehbox 
from his pocket, and listened. 
Before he fired his own charge, 
in order to give the men a start, 
he intended to wait until the 
first of them signalled that he 
had lighted up. 

After a very few seconds a 
shout rang through the house— 
“Stewart; burning.” This was 
the sergeant. Holt at once 
looked at his watch. The 
minute would count frem now. 
He then struck a fusee, and 
seizing the end of the fuse in 
his left hand, held it firm while 
he deliberately pressed the glow- 
ing head against it. The thing 
spat out a small jet of sparks 
and a spurt of thin blue smoke, 
and Holt laid it down tenderly, 
then crawled back to the door- 
way to wait for the others. 

As he stood he could hear in 
the corner behind him a hissing 
like that of an angry snake. 
It was not a pleasant noise, 
for there was such a thing as 
faulty or perished fuse, and the 

slowly travelling fire might go 
out altogether or, what was 
more exciting, might flash 
straight down to the detonator. 
And it was with impatience 
that Holt watched the now 
jumpy Bastow, who could do 
nothing right. First he sade 
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several efforts to strike his 
fusee on the side of its head 
instead of on the bright red 
tip, as he had been trained. 
Then he rubbed it so savagely 
that it broke. 

There was a second cry, 
“Stephens; burning,” and the 
sapper at the back of the 
central room crawled out. 
Time was slipping by, and 
Holt itched to dart across and 
take over the bungler’s job; 
but he could not, for there 
was still one other man left 
in the room behind him; and 
he dared not speak. 

The luckless Bastow had 
now actually succeeded in 
striking a “Vesuvian,” but 
he had grown more and more 
flurried, and was now trying 
to dab it on to the fuse with- 
out holding the latter steady. 
Of course it dodged about and 
eluded his rather shaky hand. 
But, nervous as he was, he was 
full of grit, and if left alone 
would probably have gone on 
trying till he was killed by 
the detonation of the other 
charges. 

By now thirty seconds had 
passed, and Holt seriously 
feared that he would have to 
blow his whistle. The suspense 
was so great that he could not 
stand still, and was executing 
a noiseless step-dance in his 
corner. 

“Hayes; burning,” echoed 
through the farm, and a third 
figure stole out. 

Holt lost no time. Still 
crouching, he pounced on to 
the sweating Bastow, seized 
him by the shoulder, and hissed 
“Clear out.” “Crawl!” he 
roared, as the man stood up to 


full height and began to run, 
oblivious of bullets. 

He then made one effort to 
fire the thing himself. He 
failed to do so, and saw that 
the end of the fuse had been 
rubbed in the dirt or squeezed. 
There was no time for re-cut- 
ting. He dropped the thing, 
squirmed from the room, past 
the smoking charge at the 
back of the central chamber, 
and slunk out of the house. 

And it was none too soon, 
for as he raced across the open 
towards the river-bank whither 
his detachment had preceded 
him the first charge went off. 
He felt the air quiver at the 
back of his neck, and sundry 
stones whizzed past him. 

“ One,” he muttered, stagger- 
ing on. 

As he dived over the brow of 
the bank he almost fell on to 
the Major, who was laboriously 
climbing upwards. 

“Well? I was wondering 
how much longer you were 
going to be. Six men have 
been hit, and several horses. 
They’re collecting like hornets 
now. Shall have to move very 
soon.” 

The subaltern was listening 
too intently for further signs 
of his handiwork to pay due 
attention to what his senior 
said, and he made no reply. 
There was a second loud de- 
tonation, and a blast of small 
stones swept through the scrub 
up above. 

“Two,” he counted. 

“That’s all right, then,” said 
the commander, and proceeded 
to clamber up over the edge. 

“Held on!” shrieked Holt, 
grasping him unceremoniously. 
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“There are two more.” At 
that moment there was a third 
report, and a heavy body snarled 
past overhead, s ing its 
way through the bushes, and 
fell into the water with a 
splash. 

“Three,” he remarked sol- 
emoly, holding up his hand to 
enjoin silence, as if the sound 
of the explosions might other- 
wise escape notice. There was 
now @ longer interval; and 
the eyes of the two officers and 
those of the orderly close by 
were fixed in that steady, 
vague, unseeing stare which 
shows that hearing is the sense 
upon which attention is con- 
centrated. As the suspense 
was prolonged Holt cocked his 
head on one side like a listen- 
ing parrot, and his expression 
grew anxious. 

Another detonation 
out. 

“Four,” he gasped in a tone 
of relief. ‘That’s right now, 
sir. May have to pick a bit 
of wall down, but that won’t 
take long.” 

‘“‘ Look here, Holt, I’m afraid 
there’s another house to be de- 
molished. Have you any stuff 
left?” 

“Not much —about eight 
slabs, I should say. I didn’t 
know there was to be any- 
thing else, and I’ve been a bit 
lavish.” 

“IT know. It’s not your 
fault in any way. Point is— 
can you do anything with your 
slabs?” 

“What sort ofa house? Can 
I have a look at it?” 

“’Fraid not. Notime. It’s 
out of sight, on the other side. 
Digby’s been over and found 
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a small four-roomed house fifty 
yards from the river, sort of 
beiwohner’s shanty. Well— 
what is it?” he added to a 
breathless orderly who had 
just climbed up towards him, 
leading his horse. 

“From Captain Wheeler, 
sir.” 

The Major tore open a note. 

“ All right. Wait a minute.” 

He turned back to Holt. 

‘“‘ Wheeler says he can’t stick 
it more than seven or eight 
minutes. They’re getting round 
to our left a bit, across the 
river. Ill give you eight 
minutes before we fall back. 
Just nip over with what stuff 
you have, and do your best 
with the shanty. We shall 
retire the same way we came. 
Remember that they’re over 
on that side now — probably 
some way off, though. Don't 


get scuppered.” 
Sending one of his men 
to collect the unexpended 


material and take it down to 
the river to await his arrival, 
Holt led the others up to the 
pile of débris and cloud of 
dust which now represented 
the farm, and set them to 
work with pick and crowbar 
to level the one corner of the 
house which was still standing 
and the stone walls of a kraal. 
He then ran down to the river 
and found the sapper bailing 
water out of a very crazy boat. 
On the seat in the stern was 
the gun-cotton, detonator, and 
a short piece of fuse. As he 
tumbled into the boat and 
shoved off, Holt noticed the 
scanty length of-the latter. 

“Good Lord, Stimson! That 
all the safety ?” 
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* All that’s left, sir.” 

Quite gravely the subaltern 
whistled the eight notes usu- 
ally associated with that vulgar 
refrain, “Goin’ to the ball this 
evenin’?” And inappropriate 
as this sentiment may ap 
to the ultra-refined, to the less 
cultured soldier present it ex- 
pressed the situation to a 
nicety. Seizing the hauling- 
rope, he whistled the reply 
under his breath. As the 
water -logged boat nosed its 
sodden way across the river 
it became quite evident that 
the enemy had got to the left 
more than a bit, for several 
bullets hummed overhead, and 
one or two dived into the 
stream with a “phuit.” But 
there was serious work to- 
ward; and, feet in six inches 
of bilge, Holt was kept fully 
employed connecting up his 
charge. When he jumped 
ashore he was carrying the 
gun-cotton ready primed and 
lashed together in one hand, 
and in the other a poisonous- 
looking red detonator with 
the length of fuse dangling 
from it. 

“You wait here till I come 
back,” he said to Stimson. 
“Tf I don’t appear by the time 
the thing poops off, give me one 
minute and then get back to 

the detachment. See?” 
. “ Yes, sir.” 

“Better get behind that 
hump—there are a good many 


stray bullets flying about now. ' 


Hold on. Just pat my pockets 
first. Feel a matchbox?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Thought so. Must have 
left it in the farm. Got 
yours?” 
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Stimson produced his own 
box of fusees. 

“How many in it?” 

“ Six, sir.” 

“Right. Don’t finger them 
with your wet hands, man! 
Put ’em in my pocket.” 

Holt then ran up the diag- 
onal path, and Sapper Stimson, 
rifle by his side, curled down 
in a depression in the bank, 
and after wiping the slime off 
his hands proceeded to try 
and entice a splinter from his 
thumb with his teeth. He had 
not even got a grip on the 
intruder when he was inter- 
rupted by a whistle from the 
far bank, and an excited man 
in shirt and khaki breeches 
shouted out to him to bring 
the boat over. Now Stimson 
was not Bastow. He was a 
stolid man. He had got cate- 
gorical orders and was not 
going to disobey them, and he 
said so distinctly and loudly. 
And he was not going to leave 
the boat to run up the bank 
and give Holt a message either. 
Even when his interlocutor 
explained with some emphasis 
that he was Lieutenant Digby 
of the —th Dragoons, though 
bound to accept the statement, 
he remained obdurate. As he 
muttered to himself, “He was 
not going to leave his own 
officer in the soup, not for 
the whole blooming eavalry 
division.” Without mere ado 
the stranger stripped off the 
few garments he was wear- 
ing, and for the second time 
breasted the flood. 

Somewhat surprised, and not 
quite knowing what was to 
happen, but feeling that he 
would be “on the mat” what- 
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ever he did, Sapper Stimson 
continued philosophically to 
chase the offending splinter. 
Suceeeding in extracting it, 
he spat viciously, muttered 
“Tkona! Not much,” and 
awaited developments. 
Meanwhile, after some delay 
caused by the necessity for re- 
tying a gun-cotton slab which 
had slipped and fallen, Holt 
had reached the house. As 
reported, it was small, and 
about fifty yards from the 
river-bank. He approached it 
from the rear, which was the 
sheltered side, and found the 
back door open, This led on 
to a passage which ran straight 
through the house to the front 
door, which was shut. On 
each side of the passage were 
two doors. On the right, be- 
tween the pair of doors on 
that side, stood a harmonium, 


and on top of it was a book- g 


case. Rushing in, Holt laid 
down his charge on top of the 
harmonium and peeped into 
the two back rooms. They 
were empty and almost bare, 
and he shut the doors. The 
central passage was evidently 
the place—the musical instru- 
ment might have been put 
there especially to suit his fell 
design—and he wasted no more 
time in searching. Drawing 
the harmonium about eight 
inches away from the wall, he 
placed his gun-cotton in the 
intervening space and pushed 
the harmonium back tight up 
against it. He then packed 
the charge on top and behind 
with some books—in his hurry 
unconsciously using the heavy 
leather- bound family Bible,— 
slipped the detonator into the 
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primer, lit the fuse, and, care- 
fully shutting the back door 
behind him, ran as hard as he 
could. 

Half way down the slope he 
collided with a dripping wet, 
naked, man who was limping 
and stumbling upwards, 

“Hullo, Digby! What the 
ima 

“Lul—lighted the charge?” 
gasped the newcomer, 

‘“‘ Yes, fizzin’ now. Come on 
back. No time to lose.” 

“But wheres the old 
buster ? ” ‘ 

“ What old buster?” 

‘Why, the old Dud—Dutch- 


man—and the kid in the 
house ?” 

“Good God! In __ that 
house ? ” 


“Yes, yes!” screamed Digby, 
and began to run on. 
“Stop!” said Holt. “Til 


” 


o. 
“No; Pl——” 

“You won't. You fool! I 
know where the charge is 
placed and how much time 
there is.’ With that, Holt, 
who was far the heavier, gave 
the dragoon a hand-off, which 
sent him sprawling, and turned 
torun. Digby rolled for a few 
feet, his wet body picking up 
sand as he went, and was then 
caught in a thorn bush. Sap- 
per Stimson watching from 
below chuckled, for though the 
naked man had not exactly 
popped over to have a chat, he 
had spoken a few kind words 
to the sapper as he hobbled 
over the sharp stones at the 
foot of the bank. By this time 
Holt was disappearing back 
over the edge; and the de- 
feated one did his best to help. 
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“Right front room!” he 
yelled. 

Holt put up his hand. As 
he ran on he at first wondered 
why the Major had not told 
him about this. He then blessed 
the bad knot which had caused 
a slab to fall and so delayed 
his last journey from the river. 
But these points did not 
long claim his attention. His 
thoughts turned to the miser- 
able little piece of shiny black 
cord he had last seen spitting 
fire on to the varnished surface 
of a walnut-wood harmonium- 
case. And he could not help 
making a lightning but futile 
calculation, based on the dis- 
tance between the house and 
the spot where he had turned 
back, and the time in which 
he had once won the “ Under 
Fifteen” hundred yards. The 
infernal thing was burning all 
right: he could see the thread 
of smoke trickling up the door- 
frame. 

Throwing open the back 
door, he rushed straight down 
the passage to the front door, 
opened that, and burst into the 
room on the right. 

In the centre of the room 
was a table upon which stood 
some crockery and the remains 
of a meal, ana on the far side 
of the table, facing the stove, 
_ was anarm-chair. Above the 

back of the chair trembled 
and nodded a grey sleuch 
hat with a rusty crape-band 
round the crown. A small 
boy of about six was sitting 
on the floor, close to the 
door. He was playing with 
a regulation mess-tin, and on 
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his head was a British soldier's 
helmet. F 

“Jij moet nie bang wees nie,”! 
shouted Holt, as he seized the 
surprised child, who, startled at 
being whisked off the ground 
by some unseen force, and not 
at all reassured by its efforts 
to speak the Taal, at onee let 
out a yell of terror. Heay- 
ing the table into the corner of 
the room with his thigh, Holt 
darted across to the chair and 
dumped the child on the top 
of an old man seated in it. 
Then, with the caution “Hou 
vas!” * he steadied the two oc- 
cupants with one arm, tipped 
the chair slightly back, and 
dragged the yelling, creaking 
mass across the floor, out of 
the room, over the lintel of the 
front door and down en to the 
ground outside. The child 
shrieked all the more at sight 
of his captor, and severely 
belaboured the old man, who 
was too astonished or winded 
to do more than gurgle. 

The breathless Holt con- 
tinued his retrograde move- 
ment across the apology for a 
garden. About thirty yards 
from the house the remains 
of a wire-fence lying on 
the ground acted as a trip, 
and, rather luckily for the 
three, suddenly cut short their 
wild career. Holt tumbled 
backwards, the chair over his 
legs, the old man on his chest 
and the child across his face. 

At that instant there was a 
concussion which jarred the 
interior economy of the three 
lying so close. Unfortunately 
for science the sapper subaltern 





1 You must not be afraid. 





2 Hold tight ! 
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was prevented by circum- 
stances from studying the 
effect of his work from a 
nearer point of view than any 
he had ever occupied before. 
First the flat roof of the 
house rose gently a couple 
of feet into the air; then the 
walls quivered and dissolved 
into their components; lastly, 
the roof sat down squarely 
upon the ruins with a flop, 
propelling outwards in every 
direction a mighty puff of 
dust, as does a lexicon dropped 
on to an unswept floor. Its 
fall revealed a secret, for there 
arose an appalling cackle, and 
amidst the débris which rained 
down from the cloud of white 
dust and grey smoke descended 
a shower of fowls. Some 
sailed down, wings flapping, 
and ran hither and thither 
with hideous clamour; others 
fell with a heavy thud, inert 
and limp. 

The shock of the explosion 
silenced the boy’s cries for the 
moment. But, freed from his 
weight and Holt’s constricting 
clutch, the rattled old man 
was galvanised into what 
might have been either a fit 
of coughing or a stream of 
guttural exclamations of sur- 
prise and terror. Both had 
rolled clear of their deliverer. 
Nevertheless, Holt still lay 
prone, half-stunned and thor- 
oughly winded. When he 
raised himself on his elbows, 
dazed, and coughing in the 
choking air, he saw sitting up, 
facing him, a strange, hairy 
old man and a boy. The air 
was thick with feathers; near- 
bye lay two dead birds; whilst 
others still full of life were 
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racing round in a circle, 
hypnotised. As he gazed, a 
belated fowl’s leg—which had 
evidently made a long journey 
—hit him on the cheek, and an 
angry cock erowed at him. 

The anti-climax was too 
sudden. He began to chuckle 
feebly. And when, limping 
up through the murk, there 
appeared a naked, dust- 
smeared man, who stooped 
down every few strides to 
collect a dead bird, he rocked 
with laughter in spite of his 
bruised and aching body. It 
was not until Digby had 
picked him up, shaken him, 
and used much strong lan- 
guage, that he began faintly 
to appreciate the situation. 
He then seized the boy by 
the hand, and between them 
the two officers half-supported, 
half-forced the old Boer to- 
wards the bank, their progress 
in the direction of shelter 
hastened by the frequency of 
certain humming noises in 
the air. 

It was not very long before 
the worthy Stimson was haul- 
ing the boat back across the 
river. He was greatly relieved 
by Holt’s safe return, but still 
somewhat sore at the verbal 
castigation he had received 
from the naked and dirty 
robber of hen-roosts now sit- 
ting by a heap of poultry in 
the bows. 

Amongst the birds was the 
child, who had recovered from 
shock sufficiently to recom- 
mence howling. Aft, sitting 
next Holt, was the old Boer, 
now querulous. Holt sat silent, 
thoughtful, and puzzled, his 
aching head between his hands. 
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For him the last twenty 
minutes had been somewhat 
crowded with incident, and he 
was still trying to collect his 
wits, scattered by the fall. 
From the bows the shivering 
dragoon regarded the pair of 
human beings who had just 
been saved, one near the end 
of his life, the other at the 
threshold. And he mused on 
the strangeness of the chance 
which had led him to discover 
from a casual remark of the 
Major’s that Holt had not 
been informed of their presence 
in the house. He was deeply 
grateful. He was not ungrate- 
ful also that the old Boer had 
been so cunning as to keep his 
poultry on the roof. 

“Wat het jij met mij huis- 
raad en mij Seraphein ge- 
maak?” bleated the latter for 
the fifth or sixth time. 

The reiteration of this sen- 
tence changed Digby’s feeling 
of thankfulness to one of 
annoyance. 

“W-what’s the old fool 
making such a song and dance 
about now?” he asked. “He 
feeds me. I wish he’d shut 
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up growsing.” As he spoke he 
crossed one bleeding foot over 
his knee and tried to pick out 
some of the sharp - pointed 
pieces of grit sticking into the 
sole. 

Holt looked up and listened 
to the next repetition of the 
sentence. 

“Oh, he’s mad—talking out 
of the back of his neck. 
Wants to know what we've 
done with some furniture and 
a harmonium !” 

“Schelms!” wheezed the 
old fellow. 

“Ja. Schelms!” echoed a 
shrill voice. “Wat het jij met 
mij Seraphein gemaak?” and 
as the small speaker hit the 
nearest of his brutal pre- 
servers in the face with the 
blood-stained carcase of a 
pullet, he added, “ Verdomde 
Karki!” 

By now the sounds of battle 
had grown more distinct ; and 
while this chip of the old block 
fought for his grandfather's 
household gods with a dead 
fowl the unseen messengers of 
his compatriots sighed and 
wailed overhead. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE WESTERN SHEEP. 


To the idyllic mind the sheep 
is the symbol of innocence, 
gentle and trustful, and is em- 
blematic of all things sweetly 
pastoral; to the naturalist it 
is Ovis laticaudatus, herbivor- 
ous mammal of the Ruminantia 
order, highlyjinteresting in its 
four - stomached physiological 
structure, &, &c.; to the 
woolman or the dealer it repre- 
sents merely so many pounds 
avoirdupois of hirsute fibre or 
of human food; but to me, 
while associated with the 
animal in life, it was but a 
brute, a tiresome, bleaty, 
stupid, troublesome brute, upon 
four rambling dust-raising feet. 
Picture yourself linked to three 
thousand and odd half - bred 
Merino muttons, as it behoves 
a lone camp-herder to be, day 
and night, week in, week out, 
for months at a streteh, in the 
heat of a south-western Ameri- 
can summer, and then size up 
your impression of the sheep. 
It will perhaps coincide with 
mine, 

At times I try te imagine 
I am something of a philoso- 
pher, but when I found myself 
set down, ten niles from human 
habitation, right on the ex- 
pansive bosom of an undulat- 
ing wilderness, in company 
with those Merinos, and when 
I contemplated the meagreness 
of my seven-foot tent, with its 
contents of one miniature cook- 
stove, one child’s size sleeping- 
cot, and a limited selection of 
plain food stores, as a set-off 
to the grand howling lone- 


someness of that skyline-framed 
picture, I mueh doubted if I 
was of the Stoic school at least. 
Maroened! That word tersely 
expressed my feelings on the 
situation as I looked about me 
and saw the white top of the 
prairie schooner which had con- 
veyed my modest camping outfit 
to the spot, rapidly sinking hull- 
down on the distant horizon, 
on its return to headquarters. 
After all, man is for the most 
part a socially inclined gre- 
garious animal; and even the 
sight of my woolly companions, 
alive and numerous as they 
were, scattered over about half 
a mile of the unlimited leagues 
of scenery, did net afford me 
much comfort. Though I had 
been somehow pitchforked into 
the position of their guardian, 
I was but a short time out 
ef the city, and as yet I knew 
but little of matters ovine, nor 
had I yet learned to love the 
creatures. Moreover, I was a 
stranger to the remote melan- 
choly and the slow and simple 
life of the wild and woolly 
west. In Wyoming and certain 
other western American States 
there is a law prohibiting 
solitary sheep-herding. It ap- 
pears to have been found that 
the solitary life had a tendency 
to cause deterioration or dis- 
turbance of the grey matter 
in the brains of some who 
followed the oceupation too 
long at a time. Statistics do 
not chronicle the exact form 
of insanity with which the un- 
fortunate are prone te be 
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afflicted, nor do they give, as 
the actual reason of the trouble, 
the isolation and monotony of 
the existence, nor do they state 
if the close and constant associ- 
ation with the sheep itself has 
anything to do with the matter. 
“A man is part of all that he 
has seen.” With such con- 
tinuous juxtaposition to sheep, 
and seeing so much of them, 
to the exclusion of everything 
else—having them rubbed into 
him, in fact, for it must be 
realised that the herder on the 
plains is always practically in 
their midst, even having to 
sleep so close to them that 
the sound of their habitual 
sniffings and coughings and 
sputterings hangs ever in his 
ear,—is it not just reasonable 
to suppose that his mind may, 
after a while, take on a touch 
of their supreme imbecility? 
If this latter is really in any 
way accountable for the in- 
sanity alleged, it would be 
interesting to know if the 
superlative silliness of the half- 
bred Merino is not, to a higher 
degree than that of some 
other strains, contagious to the 
human, or if the complaint de- 
veloped therefrom is any more 
hopeless in its nature. 

Two weeks of herding in 
the immediate neighbourhood 
of the ranche, and a couple of 
count-outs during that period, 
had satisfied the owners that 
I might be relied upon as a 
flockmaster, for the countings 
had proved eminently satis- 
factory. My private opinion 
was that this was due more 
to chance, or the design of a 
kind Providence, than to my 
own merits as a shepherd. 
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On several occasions I had, as 
I thought, folded the flock all 
right at dusk, when I found 
to my horror five hundred or 
so that I had inadvertently 
let stray from the main gang 
during the day come rolling 
home on their own account in 
the small hours of the morn- 
ing. Thirty-five hundred is a 
lot of sheep. Even the skilled 
Mexican considers it so, and 
protests that such a number 
is “too muche mucho carneros” 
for one man. When they 
get spread in skirmishing 
array, in their deployed files 
and strings, and their clusters, 
squads, and outposts, over 
their grazing territory, especi- 
ally where there are any brush 
coverts, it takes a more experi- 
enced eye than mine to judge 
if all are there. Some border 
Mexicans allege that they can 
tell each individual sheep in a 
big flock, after being a few 
days in charge. A personal 
acquaintance, however, with 
the character of the indi- 
vidual Greaser making such 
assertion is absolutely neces- 
sary ere allowing his state- 
ment to go on record as 
a fact. The herder of that 
ilk is wont, as a class, to 
handle the truth somewhat 
carelessly, or, as the cowboy 
graphically puts it, “A derned 
Greaser can turn loose a lie 
big enough to wear a brand.” 
Still, trusting to luck to 
vouchsafe a continuance of 
pastoral assistance, I had kept 
my own counsel about things, 
and had retained my job. 
Then the lone camp idea had 
been suddenly sprung on me, 
and here I was. After a little 
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thought bestowed on the any particular animal, the 
matter, I decided that it was shepherd needs to find it again, 


useless for me to aspire to 
proficiency in the art of learn- 
ing to tell sheep apart. My 
talents, I felt, did not lie in 
that line, and I feared that 
my span of life might perhaps 
be all too short to enable me to 
graduate in the art. There are 
slight variations among these 
creatures, of course, and in 
his idle moments the lone 
shepherd may fall to studying 
for amusement their physiog- 
nomies while they are nibbling 
round him, and trying to find 
here and there a resemblance 
to people whom he has known. 
Then when he runs across the 
same animal on another day, 
he feels as though he was 
meeting with an acquaintance, 
and wants to nod and smile. 
There is, in this proceeding, 
a feeling of the “society where 
none intrudes,” and it gives 
him a mild form of interest in 
the personalities of the flock. 
Every shepherd invariably be- 
lieves this practice to be a 
strictly novel invention of his 
own, until he finds out from 
some other herder to whom he 
is imparting the idea that he 
too has done the identical 
thing. It is not unlikely that 
this innocent pastime is as 
ancient as the land of the 
Perizzites and the herders of 
Lot. In the course of several 
weeks with my flock, I found 
several dozen that I could 
identify by face and name, but 
in those battalions and squad- 
rons of mutton it was hard to 
chance upon them very often. 
If in his calling, in order to 
doctor or otherwise attend to 


it is well to simplify matters 
by crippling it slightly, if pos- 
sible, by means of an accu- 
rately discharged chunk of 
rock or other missile, thereby 
imparting to it a distinguish- 
able bobbing gait easily detect- 
able by the eye. Such at least 
was the simple recipe once 
given to me by a _ brother 
pastor, who felt himself, no 
doubt, far enough removed 
from the supervision of his 
employer, or the vigilance of 
the S.P.C.A., to use it himself. 
Personally I considered this a 
drastic and inhumane measure, 
only to be introduced in ex- 
treme cases, and with special- 
ly aggravating and habitually 
straying sinners. 

In my bunch there were a 
few sheep on whom nature had 
already set her distinguishing 
seal by darker colouring, 
brown patch, or deformity. 
On taking charge of the drove, 
I was given to understand 
that by close attention to these 
it could be ascertained if one 
were losing any. The scheme 
was not a success. Having 
duly made myself familiar 
with those ringed, mottled, and 
streaked, I was morally per- 
suaded, for a solid week, that 
I was dropping sheep to an 
enormous extent ; I could never 
see half of these any more; 
and on the hunt for one or 
other of them I put in some 
exceedingly weary times of 
scouring the countryside with 
an assiduity worthy of Jason 
in his quest for the Golden 
Fleece, only to find in the end 
that the supposed wanderers 
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had made no further escape 
than that of my own observa- 
tion, having never been really 
gone at all. From a few such 
desultory trips I deduced the 
moral that the sheep should be 
taken in the abstract, and that 
the fewer one knew as entities 
the better for one’s peace of 
mind. Most animals anyhow 
which needed looking after, for 
accidental lacerations or abra- 
sions, were generally in the 
drag of the drive, and could 
readily be found when the shep- 
herd in his veterinary capacity 
wished to apply his one and 
only stocked cure and panacea 
for ovine ills, cresylic salve. 
The catching of fairly hale 
and hearty sheep in big corrals 
is oftentimes troublesome to 
the inexperienced. In these 
latitudes of lassees it is pre- 
sumed that everybody can 
snare, when he so desires, 
anything on four legs, be it 
couchant, marchant, or moving 
at the velocity of a shooting- 
star, provided he can get 
within rope’s-length. The 
fact is quite forgotten or over- 
looked that a person may have 
been reared in a city where 
the catching of a train or an 
omnibus may have been essen- 
tial to the prosecutien of his 
business, but the mystic circling 
of lariat loop an art of cun- 
ming he could dispense with. 
Each lisping male child of the 
South-Western ranche, just as 
soon as he is able to toddle 
into the vicinity of a decrepit 
duck or a sick kitten, com- 
mences practice in roping. 
From his first efforts with his 
piece of string he continues 
through a graded series of 
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puppy - dogs, lambs, calves, 
yearlings, and so on, till, by 
the time he has arrived at 
man’s estate, he can at head- 
long gallop twine the biggest, 
wildest thing that wears hair, 
by neck, horns, or feet, and 
hogtie it down without help. 
In lieu of the time-honoured 
orthodox crook, the shepherd 
here has forty feet of hempen 
rope, with a nice noose adjust- 
ment, handed to him in a 
matter - of - course way, as 
though he might be about to 
take a prominent part in a 
lynching drama, All untut- 
ored as I then was in rope 
work, I may still unboastingly 
say that I could catch sheep 
even in my earliest attempts. 
Indeed when the animals were 
well pacKed, I could catch quite 
a number, frequently as many 
as fifteen or a score, in one 
cast of my mighty all-embrac- 
ing mesh. My difficulty was 
to learn how to disentangle 
myself, and the other super- 
fluous fourteen or nineteen 
ensnared strugglers, and still 
retain the one of my aim and 
selection. In the mélées en- 
suing upon my more compre- 
hensive throws, the situations 
and poses in which I some- 
times had the misfortune to 
find myself were alike undig- 
nified and trying. 

The life, or, if you will, the 
vegetating process that goes 
to make up the round of 
existence of the solitary pastor, 
is not complex. It is rather 
the acme of simplicity. His 
tent is pitehed right by the 
fold, which is constructed of 
brush just high enough to 
make the inmates believe that 
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they have got somewhere and 
are enclosed for the night. 
At the first streak of pale cold 
dawn he leaves his cot - bed, 
which he stows out of the way 
as he clears the decks for rudi- 
mentary cookery. If there is 
no dew on the grass, he can 
at once turn out his charges 
on their day’s rambles, while 
he has his meal. Dew is con- 
sidered here to be harmful to 
the feet of the sheep, and it 
has, moreover, a tendency to 
cause them to keep travelling 
instead of getting down to 
their legitimate ecoupation of 
feeding. There are few shep- 
herds who are not conscienti- 
ously mindful of this precau- 
tionary measure with regard 
to the feet of the sheep, for 
they find it saves their own 
at the same time. When the 
flock has got fairly scattered, 
or is getting a good way off, 
their tender quits camp and 
follows on, and constitutes him- 
self a peripatetic boundary for 
the day. In many parts of 
the American south that sup- 
posed universal adjunct of the 
shepherd, —the dog,—is dis- 
pensed with. The owners of 
the sheep seldom furnish it to 
a white man, and never at all 
if the herder be a Mexican. 
They have found that many 
are apt to abuse the sheep 
by injudicious dogging. As a 
matter of fact, the dog himself 
is often the chief offender, he 
being an underbred, with little 
about him of the grand sag- 
acity of the Scottish collie. 
During the heat of the day 
he is given to secluding him- 
self in the privacy of a mud- 
hole, wholly indifferent to his 
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master’s efforts to whistle him 
to the scene of action. The 
same dog, when he is on hand, 
and has undertaken some piece 
of work, cannot be induced to 
desist till he has had his run 
out, and has got the flock 
helter-skeltering in nervous 
panic to all the points of the 
compass. Mine had these sins 
of omission and commission 
fully developed. Through the 
day he was a systematic shade- 
hunter and amphibian, only on 
view at intervals. When he 
emerged, a fearsome sight, from 
his red mudholes, with his long 
coat matted with mire, the 
sheep fied from him in panic 
terror. By shearing him close- 
ly I corrected his wallowing 
habit to some extent, and by 


‘an unsparing use of a supple 


sprout I further brought him 
under control. But withal, 
even when on his best behav- 
iour, he would have been a 
discard on any hillside of Cale- 
donia. In justice to his owners 
I may say that he had only 
been supplied at my special 
request, and upon arrangement 
that he was to be killed or 
cured. I reconciled my con- 
science to the fulfilling of my 
part of the contract by doing 
@ little of both. 

It is also the exception for a 
herder to be provided with a 
pony, plentiful as these are. 
Most ranchers hold firmly to 
the belief that a herder should 
travel afoot, the idea being 
that the comparatively inferior 
agility of the biped is less liable 
te overdo that of the sheep, or 
knock it out of condition by 
rapidity of movement. It was 
at first recommended from 
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headquarters that I adopt 
moral suasion and the guiding 
and befriending system of herd- 
ing, and that instead of driv- 
ing, dogging, or otherwise 
licking the sheep into shape, I 
should get the things to centre 
their affections upon me and 
have them amenable to sooth- 
ing call, and ready to follow 
lovingly as I strolled, Corydon 
fashion, at their head, piping 
them daintily o’er hill and dale. 
A sweetly pretty picture, but 
my experience was that it 
would not do in practice. My 
predecessor on the job had not 
hailed from Arcady, and had 
taken full advantage of the in- 
herent timidity of these crea- 
tures. By dint of rough treat- 
ment, surprise sorties, weird 
and unholy cries, and pro- 
miscuous pistol-shots, he had 
got them assured that man was 
not an animal whose near ac- 


quaintance it was well to cul- 


tivate. The task of converting 
them, after his ministrations, to 
millennium ways, I soon dis- 
covered was beyond my abili- 
ties, so I confined my attention 
to the inventing and perfecting 
of novel and startling screeches 
to be introduced in order to 
save my steps when by reason 
of private engagements the 
dog was off duty. 

How these Merino sheep 
would act in a cool climate I 
cannot say. Throughout my 
reign the atmosphere was 
torrid, and the sun streamed 
down with scorching rays that 
searched for and easily found me 
and my woolly subjects on that 
scantily shaded expanse, and 
scorched us to a frizzle. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the day 
the creatures were listless and 
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contrary, never exhibiting any 


.vrightdown enthusiasm about 


things mundane save at salt- 
ing times, when they came to 
life in a manner that took 
one’s breath away. In the 
mornings and evenings they 
displayed a little energy; and 
in their pen at night, when 
the prowling coyotes came 
round, they were galvanised 
into alarming briskness, their 
fitful back-and-forward rushes 
seriously interfering with the 
slumbers of their shepherd. 
Some fourscore of them carried 
bells, by way of intimidating 
night-marauders ; but neither 
bells nor dog, nor anything I 
could de in the way of shouts, 
put a stop to the inroads of the 
prowlers, who shortly got the 
length of carrying off or run- 
ning off the weaklings bodily. 
When, after a bit, things be- 
came too bad, I tried placing 
my cot in the middle of the 
pen. I was soon obliged, how- 
ever, to give up this plan. The 
everlasting din of the clashing 
bells, the short seared bleats of 
the sheep, the growling of the 
dog, who never could be in- 
duced to tackle a coyote, and 
the eerie croakings of expectant 
buzzards in the blackness over- 
head, made my rest hours a 
sleepless nightmare. The pre- 
caution was, besides, of no 
effect, for the artful thieves 
managed to get their nightly 
toll of one ef the flock, which 
they devoured a short distance 
from the pen, the scrap re- 
mains of the feast being cleaned 
up for breakfast by the buz- 
zards. Ere long the camp be- 
came quite a popular restaurant 
for beasts and birds of prey. 
Only the introduction of 4 
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shot-gun from headquarters, 
and the illumination of the 
surroundings with the lantern 
and a fire kept burning, put 
an end to the trouble. 
Fortunately for sheep-men, 
the coyote does not go in 
bands. Though mainly noc- 
turnal in his habits, he is a 
day prowler to some extent as 
well, and his slim outline is one 
of the characteristic features of 
the less inhabited West. In 
size and appearance he is a 
small edition of the wolf, and 
passes for one, though he is a 
mere apology, with a pair of 
jaws, a tail, and a howl de- 
signed on a quite disproportion- 
ate and altogether unnecessarily 
generous scale. Remove these 
three features, and you will be 
surprised how very little coyote 
there is left. The residuum 
consists chiefly of meanness. 
After dark, when, like the 
mocking- bird and the night- 
ingale, he is in best voice, 
the extraordinary cachinnating, 
demi-semiquaver, long-drawn- 
out, high-pitched yowl of a lone 
coyote will suddenly break 
forth in the stillness within 
half a dozen rods of camp, 
electrifying a stranger into the 
certainty that he is surrounded 
and that his hour is come. 
The full hair-raising oratorio 
chorus performed by a couple 
of soprano coyotes is a thing 
which, when once heard, is 
always remembered. The 
favourite gait of the animal 
is a slink; When a common 
dog, or even two common dogs, 
half as big again as he is, 
set off after him to run him 
down, the coyote lopes off on 
a three-legged hirple. With 
his head screwed round over 
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his shoulder watching the pro- 
gress of the pursuers, he gets 
over the ground at a remark- 
able pace. Sometimes the dogs 
gain on him, and give extra 
tongue as they feel they are 
winning and about to destroy 
him. Then a strange thing 
happens. The coyote plays 
trumps. He sits down, merely 
sits right down on his hind- 
quarters, and gazes abstracted- 
ly around. The dogs somehow 
stop, and proceed no nearer,— 
that is, three times out of four 
they stop. Should they keep 
on, the ceyote simply picks 
himself up, and getting four 
legs into play this- time, leaves 
them hands down. When a 
coyote, in his daytime circuits, 
strikes a ranche-house where 
fowls are kept, and the people 
are from home, he regales him- 
self, of course, but that is not 
all. His meal over, he goes to 
scientific sporting with live 
hens, tossing them up and 
catching them in his mouth, 
apparently to see how often 
he can do it, and how nearly 
he can pluck a fowl before a 
kill. There is a bounty on his 
head, and he is systematically 
poisoned and shot, yet he is 
still to be found in plenty. 
He is notoriously hard to “spot 
kill” with a rifle, though he 
tries to make up to the hunter 
for this disappointing trait by 
a way he has, as a ball 

on through his deceptive fur, 
of jumping a couple of cubits 
heavenward, as though all was 
over. Even if hit in a vital 
part, he will frequently do one 
more three-legged inimitable 
sprint to where he means to 
die. The prairie coyote is a 
genuine humourist, though 
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natural history books do not 
tell us so, 

A sheep-herder in the district 
of which I write is privileged 
to eat mutton at his discretion. 
Not very much advantage, 
however, is taken of the pre- 
rogative, the operation of 
butehering involving trouble, 
and the meat, of course, in the 
prevailing high temperature, 
keeping but a short time. 
The Mexican will have none 
of it at all, always insisting 
on being well supplied with 
bacon. During an_ eight 
months’ spell of tent life I 
more than once ran short of 
provisions, and until my chuck- 
box was replenished I had per- 
force to indulge in mutton diet 
ad nauseam. I consumed the 
flesh to such an extent, indeed, 
that for a long time I was 
almost ashamed to look a sheep 
square in the face. 

Elusive as the mirage of the 
plains are the charms of pas- 
toral life upon them. On a 
snap judgment it might be 
thought that “this our life 
exempt from public haunt” 
was ‘an ideal one for lifting 
a man out of his petty self, 
and promoting within him a 
peaceful tranquillity of mind. 
Nevertheless, lover or wor- 
shipper of nature if you be, 
_ inorder te get the fullest joy 
out of her that she is capable 
of yielding, you cannot go into 
her solitudes and find it in 
company with a bunch of 
sheep. The loneliness you may 
get used to, the primitive you 
may get used to, and may 
after a while possibly even en- 
joy, but the incubus of these 
ever-present woollies, and some 
incidentals of attendance upon 
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them, detract over-much from 
the calm. There are many 
minor troubles and harass- 
ments in the life of a herder, 
One of them is ants. In idle 
moments, when the flock igs 
resting, and you have nothing 
to do but loiter in their neigh. 
bourhood, there is no need of 
following the good old advice 
of going to the ant in order to 
consider her ways. She goes. 
to you and she goes for you, 
and she brings her sisters and 
her cousins to promenade over 
you and sample you and help 
to keep youamused. The earth 
teems with her. Microscopic, 
medium, and overgrown, golden, 
red, brown, and black, she is 
everywhere. Select your place 
and sit down anywhere during 
the heat of the day, and soon 
her thin various-hued lines be- 
gin to lead up to you from 
different directions. She bites, 
and the less visible she is the 
harder and the more she bites, 
and the bite is sore. Woe-be- 
tide the shepherd of lethargic 
turn who chances to drop into 
slumber in one of her extra 
thickly peopled zones. One 
heavy sleeper who did so 
found that his noonday siesta 
cost him a few days in bed, 
and much pathological research 
to allay theinflammatien. Un- 
less eare is taken, the ant, al- 
ways accompanied by friends, 
finds her way into your food, 
and her aromatic flavour, 
albeit some tribes of Indians 
elaim it is wholesome and 
much enjoy it, is purely an 
acquired taste. It was ever 
a matter of deep regret with 
me that I had not acquired it 
in early life. 

Another of the ills incidental 
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to the craft of the gentle tent- 
ing shepherd is the dustiness 
thereof. Thirty-five hundred 
sheep have fourteen thousand 
trotters, and these continually 
triturating the arid surface of 
the soil, in the neighbourhood 
of corrals and watering-places 
particularly, add an alkaline 
element to the atmosphere that 
the human lungs were not de- 
signed to utilise. As the tent 
is set so near to the fold, one’s 
food at times is gritty and 
nasty. ‘Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou _ re- 
turn,” is our decree, yet the 
surfeited shepherd is at times 
tempted to think that the 
thing can be just a little over- 
done. Then as another dis- 
turbance of the even tenor of 
one’s way, there are the roaming 
prairie cattle. Wild and wan- 


ton, yet inquisitive, they come 


round in the absence of the 
shepherd: with alert nostril 
divining they are come into the 
magic precincts of salt, and 
that the same is probably 
sack - enshrined beneath that 
conical canvas erection, they 
make short work of any feeble 
fence outworks, and proceed to 
business. By one of nature's 
inscrutable laws, salt - hungry 
cattle become at once omnivor- 
ous, and will attaek cloth, 
rope, or leather with avidity. 
Anything else that comes their 
way, in their search for the 
coveted salt, has to take its 
chance. Thus when you arrive 
home of an evening, and find a 
section gnawed out of your 
half-overturned tent, a blanket 
in a masticated frazzle, your 
spare boots a partially devoured 
pulpy wad, and the camp in 
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general indicating the passage 
of a recent whirlwind, you will 
know that a cow has called. 
To safeguard against these 
cattle, insects, and other dep- 
redators, the plan is adopted 
in many places of substituting 
a waggon for the tent. Besides 
being more proof against in- 
road, it is more reliable in the 
event of storms, which in their 
intensity here oftentimes lay a 
tent low, unless it is extra well 
guyed. With a waggon on 
the spot, more frequent moves 
of camp can be made to get to 
fresh pasturage and less dust- 
ridden sites. The caravan of 
the European gypsy would be 
a boon te the West. 

My own heaviest trials, how- 
ever, came from two members 
of the flock itself,—two beauti- 
ful, silky, milky-white, innocent- 
looking creatures of the Angora 
goat family. Popularly be- 
lieved to possess a certain 
mascot or healthful virtue, one 
or more of these animals is 
sometimes inserted in a band 
of sheep. Among the dirty 
grey billows ef sheep fleece 
their snowy forms show up 
like beacon-lights, for they are 
always spotless. They are cool 
and easy-mannered, and seem- 
ingly hold their wool-bearing 
companions somewhat in dis- 
dain. When overcrowded in 
@ press in the pen, they will 
perch on the backs of the sheep 
or step over them to a more 
airy point of vantage, the top 
of the fence by preference. 
The hours never hang heavily 
on the hands of a goat. Seem- 
ingly requiring but little grass 
nourishment as compared with 
the sheep, they find much leis- 
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ure, which they spend in inoit- 
ing to wander, or in stirring 
up strife and mischief. Ever 
restless as lost spirits, they will 
go from bunch to bunch of re- 
cumbent ones in the heat. of 
the day, and rout them up for 
the very fun of the thing. 
Should the herder leave any 
article on the ground, and turn 
his back for a minute, in their 
nimbly omnipresent way they 
are on the scene at once to test 
its edibility. As with the salt- 
seeking cow, few things, pro- 
vided they are novelties, come 
amiss to their palate. <A 
healthy Angora will quit the 
most succulent herbage any 
time for a felt hat or a pocket 
edition of Shakespeare, and 
then proceed to hunt for a tin 
can for further sustenance. 
Their mythical archetype, Pan 
himself, could hardly have as- 
sumed more airs than do they 
when the flock is strung out 
on the move. In their regula- 
tion post in the van they will 
lead on tirelessly, mile after 
mile, just so long as they can 
get a following, or until their 
human lieutenant in command 
takes measures to dissuade 
them. A mere man need never 
try to lay hold of the Angora 
to tie it up or hobble it. When, 
for the welfare of the sheep 
and myself, I deemed it essential 
to curtail the rascally activities 
of mine, I was engaged for days 
in active bombardment ere I 
succeeded in reducing them to 
the requisite crippled gait at 
which I was striving. But I 
did it. “Sermons in stones” 
are good medicine for a goat. 
Before the reader condemns the 
barbarity of this recorded act, 
let him for a spell experience 


the unregenerate sinfulness of 
the Western Angora. It was 
not until after I had done so 
myself that I found I had 
hitherto totally failed to ap- 
preciate the significance of the 
goat as the scriptural symbol 
of the left-hand group. 

It is good for the lone 
camper that the weather of 
the plains stands pretty much 
at set fair, and permits of so 
much outdoor life, for his 
abode, as supplied, is quite 
insufficient in texture and 
fixings to give adequate pro- 
teetion when the elements do 
take to revelling. Here the 
spring or summer shower is 
very apt to indulge in horse- 
play, accompanied by electrical 
effects and mad wind squalls, 
finishing up with a grand 
finale of hail. The dimensions 
of the hailstones that frequently 
come hurtling down I could 
give, were I se minded, for I 
have taken their measure- 
ments, but I prefer not to 
risk my reputation for veracity. 
Suffice it to say that on the 
occasion of my first initiation 
on that exposed wilderness I 
would have cheerfully swapped 
my birthright for the tem- 
ond use of a suit of mail. 

eavy storms pass freely 
through old wind - drawn 
canvas, and within-doors is 
often nearly as moist as with- 
out. The tent is so ridicul- 
ously small that the occupant 
has to learn to stow himself 
in small compass, but he can 
solace himself, as he accommo- 
dates his extremities and angles 
inte its limitations, with the 
philosophy of Epictetus, that 
“it is better that great souls 
should live in small houses 
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rather than mean slaves lurk 
in great houses.” Besides the 
need of philosophy to uphold 
him, the sheep-tender, or tender- 
foot, needs a knowledge of cook- 
ing, the more the better. No 
matter how handicapped he 
may be by culinary incon- 
veniences, no matter how the 
sheep may want to monopolise 
him, he must avoid getting 
lazy or slipshod in his methods. 
Easygoing fellows get messy 
and slouchy in a hurry, and put 
up with any old indigestible 
horror rather than go to extra 
trouble. Bacon, beans, dried 
fruit, and flour are all subject 
to the chemistry of cooking, 
and a systematic failure to 
bring them under its laws soon 
results in an interference with 
the health of the heartiest. 
Empyemia, prickly heat, and 
other complaints which herd- 
ers are bothered with, origin- 
ate in the frying-pan and the 
“pigging” offhand ways very 
much in vogue. One cooking 
in the twenty-four hours is 
madetodo. A royal “stodge” 
in the evening is followed by a 
scrappy breakfast at dawn and 
a fast through the long day. 
Without proper arrangement 
and forethought the drinking- 
water may be a nectar caleu- 
lated to end the life of a mule. 
It appears to matter little to 
some easygoers whether it be 
“plumb gyppy”—i.e., highly 
charged with sulphate of lime 
or alkali—or full to that excess 
of organic matter in suspension 
that merits the qualification 
“ sheepy.” 

The pay of the herder is 
twenty to twenty-five dollars 
a-month, If he becomes enam- 
oured of the life, or sufficiently 
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inured to it to stick to it, he 
can accumulate modestly, for 
his spending outlets are practi- 
cally nil. He has not even 
the facilities of the cowboy, 
whose more nomadic calling 
takes him periodically within 
easy distance of some thirst- 
slaking resort where he can 
melt his dollars with the pro- 
verbial diluent medium of red 
paint. The recreative side of 
the life is to be found in the 
hours when the woolly wethers 
are on good behaviour, when 
the day’s weather is not im- 
moderately warm, when pas- 
ture is abundant, and the 
range presents the luxury of 
inviting live-oak or hackberry 
shade, and when the creek, in 
place of resembling a section 
of dusty highway with inter- 
mittent holes of unwholesome 
sliminess, has some remote sug- 
gestion of the burn “that 
wimples tae the sea,” and 
holds water good for man and 
beast. Given these conditions, 
an inquiring or a contempla- 
tive man can find epportun- 
ity for “penetrating into the 
arcana of Nature and becom- 
ing acquainted with her high- 
est laws”; or he can store 
his brain from well - thumbed 
volume, all  undistracted. 
Among the fauna he has many 
highly entertaining neighbours 
and sharers of his wilds, such 
as prairie dogs, badgers, kan- 

rats, and reptiles of the 
lizard and snake families, that 
repay watching and studying 
in their natural haunts. -On 
my visiting list I had several 
friends of the much-maligned 
skunk tribe that used to call 
on me in the morning, and 
sometimes stop for breakfast. 
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Unmolested, their manners 
could not have been taken 
exception to in any circle. 
The sheep themselves I never 
could find to be animals of 
interest. Maybe that was as 
much my fault as theirs. It 
is always pleasing, however, to 
chronicle some good of any one, 
and I was almost forgetting 
that even the Merino should 
have its due. There was one 
respect in which I had to bow 
to its superior intelligence. 
On one range upon which it 
was my lot to herd, the country 
had been particularly well 
smoothed out with nature’s 
flat-iron, and its dead level 
was clothed with chaparral 
scrub,—a mean combination, 
causing a man to look well 
to his daily goings and com- 
ings if he would avoid losing 
track of his whereabouts. In 
this muy chingana or labyrin- 
thian section, in spite of vari- 
ous markers I had set up as 
guide - posts, my bump of 
locality was at fault on several 
occasions, and at homing time 
I found I had no notion of 
where home lay. Conceding 
the point as to the superiority 
of man’s cerebral developments 
as weighed in the balance with 
the sheep’s, I gracefully abdi- 
cated command, and was grati- 


-fied each time to find ourselves 


grazed into camp safely, some 
three hours after dark. It is 
well to salt sheep the first day 
at a new pen, if you have reason 
to doubt your talents as guide. 
The sheep never forget the 
spot. Shortcomings of this 
sort take down a novice some 
points in his own estimation, 
though the sheep do not seem 


to keep it up against him. It 
is more than probable the goats 
are fully alive to the irony of 
the situation. 

There are no epochs in the 
life of the Western sheep, so 
why should there be in that 
of the shepherd? To him time 
is but a round of sun-ups and 
sun-downs. Monday is as 
Sunday, and both days are as 
the other five. Before he knows 
it, should he not indulge in 
the frivolity of keeping a pains- 
taking calendar, he has lost 
track, utterly, irretrievably. 
In the aching wilderness, to be 
quite sure of reading your 
Sunday chapter, you had better 
carry the good volume with 
you daily. 

The men who follow the 
pursuit of herding should make 
use of their odd time. They 
do not. In the South-West 
they are mostly the Mexican, 
or some dull insipid white, 
caring neither for nature’s 
holy charms nor for books. 
Those who are uncaring if the 
fresh damp scent of the print- 
ing-press has evanesced from 
the folds of their newspaper 
three moons ago, or those who 
have agrestic instincts strong 
enough to cope with the primi- 
tive in all things, who can rub 
thoughts with mother earth, 
and sigh not for the fleshpots 
of society and the vanities of 
the twentieth century, may 
venture upon the gentle career. 
The others may keep away. 
Taking it all in all, however, 
a sojourn with the sheep of the 
American South-West would 
be, for most, an experience to 
which distance would lend 
enchantment. 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY IAN HAY, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE.—THE REAL MR WELWYN. 


“ There is an evenin’ paper—” 


quavered Mr __ Stillbottle 
blithely, with his feet upon 
the kitchen hob, 

— which is published in the mornin’. 
Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, little Star |” 

He unfolded the early edition 
of the organ in question and 
devoted himself to a laboured 
perusal of the list of probable 
starters for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, now looming in the 
immediate future; for he was 
anxious to ascertain whether 
his premonitions as to the 
identity of the winner coin- 
cided with those of the prophet 
retained by the management. 
Apparently they did; for 
presently the paper was laid 
aside with a contented sigh, 
and the student of form re- 
sumed the hoary lay which 
anxiety connected with the in- 
vestment of his newly-acquired 
capital had caused him momen- 
tarily to abandon. 


“ Twinkle, Star ! 
Tiddley Wink ! 

Twinkle on till you dunno where you are ! 
Oh, we'll makethings warm for’ Arcourt 
If’e ever comes down our court / 

Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, little St—” 


Conscious of a draught upon 
the back of his neck, the vocal- 
ist turned uneasily in the 
direction of the door. It had 
opened some six inches, reveal- 


ing to view a pair of cherubic 
heads, set one above the other. 
Each head was furnished with 
a pair of quite circular blue eyes, 
which surveyed Mr Stillbottle 
with unwinking and unnerving 
ecstasy. 

“The Funny Man!” pro- 
claimed The Cure joyously. 

‘“‘ Yesh,” agreed The Caution. 
“ Lesh box him.” 

The pair entered the room 
hand in hand, and advanced 
grimly to the attack. 

Mr Stillbottle hastily re- 
moved his feet from the hob. 

“You two,” he announced, 
“can get on out of this. I ain’t 
never done you no ’arm, ’ave 
I?” he added appealingly ; “so 
I ask you e 

At this point The Caution 
dealt him a playful but dis- 
abling blow in the waistcoat. 
The Cure, with a shriek of 
rapture, seized Mr Stillbottle’s 
frayed coat by the tails and 
whirled its owner round three 
times upon his axis. 

“Now catch me!” 
shrieked. 

“Tf I do——” gasped Mr 
Stillbottle, clutching dizzily 
at the mantelpiece. Further 
words failed him, and entrench- 
ing himself behind a table he 
waited iike a hunted animal 
for the further assaults of his 
enemies. 
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He was not kept long in 
suspense. Having armed them- 
selves with the fire-irons, the 
two affectionate but boisterous 
infants were upon the point of 
inaugurating a game of what 
they called “ beat-the-carpet ” 
—it is hardly necessary to 
specify the réle assigned to Mr 
Stillbottle— when the door 
opened, revealing the welcome 
figure of Dicky Mainwaring. 

Straightway weapons were 
thrown down, and the new- 
comer found himself the centre 
of a cloud of embraces. Dicky 
was a prime favourite with 
children and dogs—no bad test 
of character either. 

Presently, having shaken 
himself free from the un- 
maidenly caresses of the 
youngest Miss Welwyn, Dicky 
became aware of the pathetic 
presence of Mr Stillbottle. 


“Good morning, Mr Russell,” 


he said. “You are just the 
man I want to see.” 

* You can see me as often 
and as long as you like, sir,” 
replied the afflicted Russell fer- 
vently, “if only you'll put those 
two imps on the other side of 
that door.” 

“Certainly,” said Dicky. 
“ Now you two, skedaddle!” 

To the amazement and ad- 
miration of their late victim 
the two freebooters departed 
immediately, merely pausing 
to receive a valedictory embrace 
from their evictor. Dicky 
closed the door upon them, and 
motioning the broker’s man to 
a chair, inquired : 

“Where is everybody this 
morning, Mr Russell?” 

“My name, in mufti, to my 
friends,” replied the grateful 
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Russell, “is Stillbottle, But 
re was asking about ‘every- 

ody.’ Meanin’ the Barcelona 
Troupe of Performing Nuts?” 

Dicky nodded. 

“Upstairs, most of em,” said 
Stillbottle. “All but your little 
bit. She ’as gone out.” 

Dicky looked up sharply. 

“For long?” he asked. 

“T couldn’t say,” replied the 
broker’s man. ‘She didn’t tell 
me ’er plans. Perce has gone 
to the City. Mother and the 
little ‘un are a-makin’ of the 
beds. The Principal Filbert is 
still between the sheets. I’m 
the only member of the cast 
visible at present. But as you 
say it’s me you came to see, 
perhaps you'll kindly state your 
business.” 

Dicky did so. 

A quarter of an hour later 
he ascended to the drawing- 
room, restored to its usual 
aspect of dingy propriety after 
yesterday’s junketings. He 
noticed that his carnations had 
disappeared. 

Mr Welwyn was just enter- 
ing from his bedroom. At the 
sight of Dicky he started, but 
recovering himself with his 
usual readiness, shook hands. 

“Good morning, Mr Main- 
waring,” he said. “ Be seated.” 

Dicky complied. ‘“ You seem 
surprised to see me, sir,” he 
said. 

“Frankly,” replied Mr Wel- 
wyn, “Iam. After our treat- 
ment of you yesterday I hardly 
expected yeu to return. I can 
only extenuate our perform- 
ance by assuring you that 
what looked like a carefully 
graduated series of insults was 
nothing more than the logical, 
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if unforeseen, development of 
a somewhat childish attempt 
upon our part to delude your 
family into the impression that 
our circumstances were not so 
straitened as, in point of fact, 
We meant well, 


Mr Welwyn concluded this 
explanation with a rather help- 
less gesture. It was an awk- 
ward and difficult moment, 
With all his faults he was a 
man of feeling, with a gentle- 
man’s inherent distaste for 
anything savouring of sharp 
practice; and he knew that 
the boy before him felt the 
situation as acutely as himself. 
There are few sadder sights 
than that of an old man eating 
humble-pie to a young man. 

But Dicky, The Freak, was 
equal to the occasion. He 
answered gravely— 

“The point of view which I 
prefer to take, Mr Welwyn, is 
this—that you were all trying 
to do a good turn to Tilly.” 

“Thank you, Dick,” said 
Mr Welwyn simply. “Still, 
there was a second reason 
which I thought might per- 
haps keep you away.’ 

“What was that?” 

“‘ Well—the presence in one’s 
abode of a sheriff’s officer is 
apt to exercise a dispersive 
influence upon one’s calling 
acquaintance.” 

“On this occasion, however,” 
replied Dicky serenely, “you 
will find that a calling ac- 
quaintance has dispersed the 
sheriff’s officer.” 

Mr Welwyn, whohad been per- 
ambulating the room, stopped 
dead. 

“You don’t mean to tell 
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me,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that the 
fellow is gone?” 

Dicky nodded. 
utes ago,” he said. 

‘“‘But—I don’t understand,” 
muttered thé elder man. “ Did 
you kick him out? If so, the 
fat is in the fire with a——” 

“He left this behind him,” 
interposed Dicky awkwardly. 
“Under the circumstances—I 
took the liberty.” 

Mr Welywn gazed long and 
silently at the stamped docu- 
ment which lay beneath his 
eyes. Then he looked up at 
Dicky and made a movement 
as if to shake hands; then 
drew back and bowed, not 
without dignity. 

‘‘Mr Mainwaring,” he said, 
“T thank you. I will leave it 
at that. If I possessed a less 
intimate knowledge of my own 
character I should hasten to 
give utterance to the senti- 
ment which at this moment 
dominates my mind—namely, 
a sincere determination never 
to rest until I have repaid 
you this sum. But I have 
not arrived at my present 
estate without learning that 
any such impulse on my part 
would be entirely transitory. 
From the age of five I can 
never recollect having formed 
a single resolution that I was 
able to keep. I therefore accept 
your very generous aid without 
protest or false pride. My 
wife, of course, would not 
approve. She comes of a class 
whose sole criterion of respect- 
ability is a laborious solvency 
during life and an expensive 
funeral after death. Do not 
imagine that I am belittling 
her. She is the one sound in- 


“Five min- 
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vestment I ever made. I need 
not trouble you with the facts 
of our courtship and marriage ; 
but I will tell you this, my 
boy, that if ever a man had 
real cause to be grateful for 
and proud of his wife, that 
man is Lucius Welwyn. And 
the extraordinary part of it all 
is that she is proud of me—me / 
Instead of acting like a sensible 
woman and deploring me as a 
commercial and domestic liabil- 
ity, she persists in exalting 
me into an asset of the first 
water. I do not attempt to 
dispel these illusions of hers. 
In a woman’s hands an illusion, 
after she has fashioned it to 
the shape that pleases her, 
hardens into a solid, enduring, 
and comforting fact. Perhaps, 
then, things are best as they 
are. But I cherish no illusions 
about myself. I know my 
limits. I am a considerate 
husband and an affectionate 
father. My temper, except at 
times of the severest domestic 
stringency, is irreproachable ; 
and I find myself generally 
regarded as good company by 
my friends. But I am not a 
worldly success. I take life 
too easily, perhaps. I allow 
others to step over my head. 
I am too ready to stand by and 
watch the passing show rather 
than plunge in and take my 
part.” 
The speaker paused, and for 
a moment his glance rested 
upon the honest, rather puzzled, 
but deeply interested eyes of 
the young man upon the sofa, 
Suddenly an exposition of 
candour came upon Mr Wel- 
wyn. 
“There was a time,” he said 
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in a less buoyant tone, “ when 
these propensities of mine used 
to distress me. The day I was 
deprived of my Fellowship, for 
instancee——” 

His voice shook suddenly. 

“Don’t tell me about it, sir, 
if you would rather not,” said 
Dicky quietly. 

“For drunkenness, Mr Main- 
waring —for drunkenness!” 
burst out Mr Welwyn. “Not 
for chronic, sordid soaking— 
that has never been a feible of 
mine — but for characteristic 
inability to do things in their 
right order. Take warning by 
me, Dick, and never put the 
cart before the horse. I had 
been invited to lecture to a very 
learned body upon a very 
special occasion. A successful 
appearance would have gained 
me my F.R.S. The natural 
and proper course for me to 
pursue was to deliver the 
lecture first and treat myself 
to a magnum of champagne 
afterwards. What I actually 
did was to treat myself to the 
magnum of champagne and 
then deliver the lecture. I 
may say with all modesty that 
that lecture caused a profound 
sensation. It is still quoted— 
but not in text-books; and it 
ended my University career. 
My life since has been a series 
of similar incidents—disasters 
arising from my inherent in- 
ability to distinguish between 
the time to be merry and the 
time to sing psalms. Still, I 
keep on smiling. Fortune has 
not touched me for many 
yearsnow. Fortune likes fresh 
blood: once you get used to 
her she leaves you alone. You 


see the manner of man I now 
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am—a seasoned philosopher— 
a man who takes life as it 
comes—a man whe never meets 
trouble half-way —a man un- 
burdened by the sentimental 
craving, so prevalent in this 
hysterical age, to confer un- 
solicited benefits upon his 
fellows—a man unhampered at 
the same time by narrow 
scruples about accepting, in 
the spirit in which it is offered, 
the occasional assistance of his 
friends! In short, a sane, 
dispassionate, evenly-balanced 
man of the world, insured 
against sudden upheaval by a 
sense of proportion, and against 
depression of spirits by a sense 
of humour.” 

Mr Welwyn paused again, 
and there was another silence, 
punctuated by the rattle of 
traffic outside. Presently he 
continued, in yet another 
mood :— 

“Sometimes my point of 
view changes. I look at my- 
self, and what do I see? An 
elderly, shabby-genteel inhabi- 
tant of Bloomsbury, with not 
a single memory of the past to 
fall back on, save that of a 
youth utterly wasted—a youth 
hung about with golden oppor- 
tunities, each and all suc- 
cessively disregarded from a 
fatuous, childish belief that the 
supply was inexhaustible—and 
with nothing to look forward 
to but a further period of de- 
pendence upon a wife who is 
as much my moral superior as 
she is my social inferior. An 
earner of casual guineas — a 
picker up of stray newspapers 
—the recipient of refreshment 
respectfully proffered by unin- 
tellectual but infinitely more 
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worthy associates in bar- 
parlours. A loafer—a waster 
—a failure! That, Mr Main- 
waring, is the father of the girl 
whom you desire to marry. . 

Iam not what you would call 
religious, but sometimes the 
impulse comes upon me—and 
I obey it forthwith—to go 
down upon my knees and thank 
God from the bottom of my 
heart that my children take 
after their mother.” 

The broken scholar dropped 
wearily into his chair. 

“Youth! Youth! . Youth! 
Youth!” he murmured. “ Re- 
joice, O young man, in thy 
youth !” 

His head slipped down be- 
tween his hands. 

Dicky, curiously stirred, at- 
tempted to say some word, but 
nothing came. 

Suddenly Mr Welwyn sprang 
to his feet. The cloud had 
lifted, or else pride had come 
to the rescue. It is often diffi- 
cult to tell which. 

“Dick,” he said, “I perceive 
from your attitude that you 
are about to be sympathetic. 
Don’t! Sympathy is wasted 
on me. In five minutes from 
now this mood will have passed. 
In half-an-hour I shall be as 
happy 48 an ostrich with its 
head in the sand. That has 
been my lifelong posture, and 
a very comfortable posture too, 
once you get used to it. It is 
only when one comes up to 
breathe that things hurt a bit. 
Now, if you will excuse me, I 
must goout. I have had a letter 
this morning offering me some 
exceedingly welcome and pos- 
sibly permanent work. I do 
not know where Tilly is, but 
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she should be in presently. I 
do not ask what your business 
with her may be. I have no 
right—and no need.” 

The two men shook hands. 

‘Good-bye, dear Dick,” said 
Mr Welwyn, “and thank you 
for the very unobtrusive manner 
in which you have helped a 
lame dog over a stile.” 

Next moment the door closed, 
and he was gone. 

“We are queer mixtures,” 
mused philosophic Dicky... . 
“I wonder where Tilly is.” 

Five minutes later the draw- 
ing-room door opened again, 
this time to admit little "Melia. 
At the spectacle of her late 
ally sprawling at ease before 
the scanty fire she paused and 
drew back. 

“Hallo, ’Melia!” said Dicky 
cheerfully. 


ws Hallo _ 
cautiously. 
to—see mother?” 

“Not to-day, thank you,” 


replied Amelia 
“Have you come 


said Dicky. He regarded the 
little girl curiously. “I say, 
*Melia, have I offended you in 
any way?” 

“You? Me? No!” replied 
Amelia, in wide-eyed surprise. 
“Why?” 

Dicky smiled coyly. 

“There used to be a pleasant 
little form of greeting,” he 
intimated. 

“You still want to?” cried 
*Melia in a flutter. 
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“ Please.” 

Next moment Miss Amelia 
Welwyn, feeling that the 
bottom had not dropped out 
of the Universe after all, was 
giving Mr Richard Mainwaring 
a kiss, . 

“Where is Tilly this morn- 
ing?” asked Dicky carelessly. 

“Gone out,” said Amelia— 
“to look for a job, She gave 
up the other one when she got 
—engaged.” 

“T see,” said Dicky, nodding 
his head. 

“T suppose you have come 
to break it off,” continued the 
experienced Amelia. ‘They 
all said last night you were 
bound to do it, after what had 
happened.” 

“That sort of thing,” ex- 
plained Dicky, “‘is done for one 
by one’s parents, I believe. I 
am rather young, you see,” he 
added apologetically. 

He rose, gently displacing 
his small admirer from his 
knee. 

“Now I must be off,” he 
said. “Give this to Tilly for 
me, will you?” 

Amelia was still twisting and 
turning the letter in her hands 
when the bang of the front 
door signalled Dicky’s de- 

rture. 

“If his parents are going 
to break it off for him,” said 
Amelia to herself in a puzzled 
whisper, “what does he want 
to go writing to her for?” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR.—A GARDEN PLOT IN RUSSELL SQUARE. 


Outside, leaning contentedly Welwyn, and enjoying the 
against the railings of the spring sunshine, Dicky en- 
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“Hallo, you two!” he said. 
“What are you doing here? 
Liable to get run in for loiter- 
ing, hanging about like this.” 

“We have followed you, 
Dicky,” began Connie rapidly, 
“to tell you that your mother 
is coming up to _ town, 
and——” 

“ Mother—already ?” 

Connie nodded. 

“ Fourth speed in,” confirmed 
Mr Carmyle. “Live axle—di- 
rect drive—open exhaust.” 

“Trailing your father behind 
her,” added Connie, “I under- 
stand you had an interview 
with them this morning.” 

The Freak gave a wry 
smile. 

“T did,” he said. “It was 
rather a heated interview, I’m 
afraid. Words passed. But 
we can’t stand here dodging 
taxis. Come into the garden, 
Maud!” 

“Don’t we require a key?” 
enquired the re- christened 
Connie, surveying the iron 
railings which enclosed the 
Bloomsbury Eden. 

“IT have one,” said Dicky. 
“It belongs to the Welwyns. 
Tilly and I used fo use it a 
good deal,” he explained, in a 
subdued voice. 

He led the way into the 
dingy but romantic pleasance 
which had sheltered himself 
and his beloved, and the trio 
sat down upon a damp seat. 
Mrs Carmyle, looking rather 
like one of the sparrows which 
hopped inquisitively about her 
daintily shod feet, established 
herself between her two large 
companions. Her husband, 
who was a creature of homely 
instincts, hung his silk hat 
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upon an adjacent beugh with 
a sigh of content, and began 
to fill a large briar pipe. 
Dicky, a prey to melancholy, 
kicked the grass with his 
heels, 

“Where is Tilly this morn- 
ing?” asked Connie. 

“Gone out—to look for a 
job!” replied Dicky through 
his clenched teeth. “Just as 
if a snug home and the life of 
a lady were things she had 


never dreamed of!” His eyes 
blazed. “Great Heavens, 
Connie—the pluck of the child ! 
What a brute it makes me 
feel !” 

Connie patted his hand 


maternally, but said nothing. 
There was nothing to say. 
Presently Dicky continued, in 
@ more even voice :-— 

“So my mother is coming 
up this morning —to strike 
while the iron is hot—eh?” 

“‘To make a direct appeal 
to Miss Welwyn’s better nature,’ 
was what she said,” replied 
Mrs Carmyle cautiously. 

“I am afraid there will be 
a bit of a scrap,” said Dicky 
thoughtfully. “My dear 
mother’s normal attitude to- 
wards her fellow-creatures is 
that of a righteous person com- 
pelled to travel third-class with 
a first-class ticket; but when 
she goes on the war-path into 
the bargain,— well, that is 
where I take cover.” 

“She'll roll the Welwyns 
out flat,” observed Mr Car- 
myle, with that conviction 
which only painful experience 
can instil. 

“She won’t roll Tilly out 
flat,” said Dicky. 

“Nor Mrs Welwyn either,” 
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added Connie; “so kindly re- 
frain from putting in your oar, 
Bill! We aren’t all terrified of 
Lady Adela. | , Cowardy, cow- 
ardy, cus 

Mr sonal flushing with 
shame, abruptly invited his 
small oppressor to switch off ; 
and Dicky proceeded to review 
the situation. 

“IT don’t think my dear 
parent will get much change 
out of any of the Welwyns,” 
he said. “They are a fairly 
competent lot. Moreover, they 
have burned their boats and 
have nothing to lose; so I 
expect there will be some very 
pretty work. My lady mother 
is an undoubted champion in 
her class, I admit, but she has 
got a bit out of condition lately. 
Managing Dad and harrying 
the County aren’t really suffi- 
cient to keep a woman of her 
fighting-weight up to the 
mark, Still, I don’t particu- 
larly want her big guns let 
loose on Tilly.” 

“Tilly has gone out for the 
day, I suppose?” said Connie. 

“So I was told. But how 
did you guess?” 

Connie Carmyle flapped her 
small hands despairingly. 

“Oh, what creatures!” she 
cried, apparently apostrophis- 
ing the male sex in general. 
“Can’t you understand any- 
thing or anybody,—not even 
the girl you love? Of course 
she is out for the day; and if 
you go there to-morrow she 
will be out for the day too.” 

“Why?” asked Dicky 
blankly. 

“Yes,—why?” echoed that 
sympathetic but obtuse Philis- 
tine, Bill Carmyle. 
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His wife turned upon him 
like lightning. 

“ Bill,” she said, “keep per- 
fectly quiet, or I shall send you 
off to meet Lady Adela’s train 
at Waterloo. I want to talk 
to Dicky. Now, Dicky, listen 
to me. That little girl—” 
Connie’s eyes grew suddenly 
tender, for she loved her sex 

—‘“cares for you, old man, 
—quite a lot. Quite enough, 
in fact, to draw back if she 
thinks she is going to stand 
in your way during life. That 
pathetic little fraud of a tea- 
party yesterday has set her 
thinking. She has suddenly 
realised that although she 
might get you by false pre- 
tences, she could not keep you 
by false pretences,—nor want 
to. She has also realised 
that her family are impossible. 
That means that she _ will 
have to give up either you or 
the family. And you are the 
one she will give up, Dicky. 
She loves you too much to 
pull you down to their level. 
She won’t give that as her 
reason,—women are built like 
that,—but she will give you 
up, all the same.’ 

The usually placid Dicky had 
grown excessively agitated dur- 
ing this homily. 

“Connie,” he burst out, “ for 
goodness’ sake don’t try to 
frighten me like that! Tilly’s 
family are not impossible. 
They’re only a bit improbable. 
And besides, talking of im- 
possible families, look at mine! 
Do yeu know who my grand- 

father was? He was a Lanca- 
shire cotton operative,—a hand 
in a mill. He invented some- 
thing—a shuttle, or a bobbin, 
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or something of that kind— 
and made a fortune out of it. 
He ultimately died worth a 
hundred thousand pounds; but 
to the end of his days he dined 
without his coat, and, if he 
could possibly escape detection, 
without his collar either. I 
never saw him, but my Dad 
says he was a dear old chap, 
and I can quite believe it. As 
a father-in-law he was @ sore 
trial to my poor mother, whose 
ancestors had worn their collars 
at meals for quite a consider- 
able period; but the hundred 
thousand overcame her suscep- 
tibilities in the end, and she 
and Dad have lived happily 
ever since. 

Dicky rose restlessly to his 
feet, and continued his address 
standing. 

“Now I think,” he said, 
“that we can set my grand- 
father, cotton operative, against 
the late lamented Banks, plumb- 
er and gasfitter. Banks, of 
course, was the bigger man 
socially —you know how plumb- 
ers get asked simply every- 
where,—but Mainwaring’s son 
married the daughter of an 
Earl; so we will call them 
quits. Anyway, Tilly is quite 
as good as I am—miles better, 
in fact.” 

“Dear Dicky!” murmured 
Connie approvingly. Here 
was @ lover of the right 
metal, 

“What about friend Perce?” 
inquired a gruff voice. 

It was a telling question. 
If Dicky could clothe such 
an uncompromising fact as 
Percy Welwyn in a garment 
of romance, he was capable 
of making a success of any 
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marriage. Mr Carmyle waited 
grimly for his answer. 

“Ah, Perey!” replied Dicky 
thoughtfully. ‘ Yes, Tiny, old 
soul, that’s a sound question. 
Well, Percy isn’t exactly pol- 
ished — in fact, one might 
almost be forgiven for de- 
scribing him as a_ holy 
terror——” 

“He wants losing,” said 
Carmyle with conviction. 

“ But listen,” pursued Dicky. 
‘Percy may be all we say, but 
he cheerfully hands over half 
his weekly screw, which isn’t a 
fabulous one, to the common 
fund of the family. It is not 
every young man who would 
do that, especially such a secial 
suecess as Percy. Oh, yes, 
Connie, he is a social success ; 
so don’t look incredulous. I 
tell you he is a regular Apollo 
at shilling hops. He took me 
to one a few weeks ago.” 

“Where?” asked Connie. 

“Somewhere near Kenning- 
ton Oval. The girls simply 
swarmed over him. But he is 
not in the least stuck up about 
it; and—well, he is kind to 
Tilly. I am _ therefore,” con- 
cluded Dicky stoutly, “an 
upholder of Percy.” 

Mr Carmyle, encouraged by 
the silence of his wife, felt 
emboldened to continue his 
cross-examination. 

“What about mother - in- 
law?” he queried. 

It was a foolish question. 

“She is a woman in a 
thousand,” said Dicky prompt- 
ly, and Mrs Carmyle, with a 
withering side- glance at her 
unfortunate lord, nodded her 
head vigorously in affirmation. 
“Mrs Welwyn is not what 
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we call a lady,” proceeded 
Dicky, “but she is. the right 
stuff all through. I admit 
that she has not been quite 
successful in her efforts to 
polish Percy, but look at the 
others! The little sister, 
’Melia, is a dear. The twins 
are rippers. Old Welwyn— 
well, he’s a rotter, but he’s 
a gentlemanly rotter; which 
pretty well describes the 
majority of my friends, now I 
come to think of it. And he is 
no hypocrite: he is quite frank 
about his weaknesses. Now, to 
sum up. On her father’s side 
Tilly is a lady ; on her mother’s 
side she is a brick. That’s 
a pretty good combination. 
Anyhow, it’s good enough 
for me; and if shell have 
me, I’m going to marry her.” 

Dicky coneluded the unbur- 
dening of his soul with a shout 
and a wave of his hat, and all 
the sparrows flew away. 

“Now,” said Connie, patting 
the seat in a soothing fashion, 
‘git down and tell me how you 
are going to do it.” 

Dicky resumed his place be- 
side her, and said meekly— 

“T’m looking to you to tell 
me that, Connie.” 

Apparently he had made the 
remark that was expected of 
him, for Connie immediately 
assumed a little air of pro- 
found wisdom, and her unre- 
generate husband emitted an 
unseemly gurgle. 

“Your first difficulty, of 
course,” she said to Dicky, 
ignoring her wretched and 
ill-controlled spouse, “will be 
to see Tilly. After the humili- 
ation of yesterday her only 
instinct will be to hide herself. 
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She will be not-at-home to you 
every time you call; and, of 
course, it isn’t fair that you 
should hang about in the hopes 
of catching her outside.” 

“No,” agreed Dicky. 
the game,” 

“You have written to her, I 
suppose ?” said Connie. 

“Yes. Left a note this 
morning,” replied Dicky, 
brightening up. 

“Well, of course, that is no 
use, It will make her hap- 
pier, poor little soul, but it 
won't change her decision. 
Letters never do. You've 
simply got to see her, Dicky! 
Bill, run away for a minute, 
there's a dear. Go and think 
about a cantilever or some- 
thing over there.” 

Mr Carmyle, puffing smoke, 
obediently withdrew to the 
other side of a clump of sooty 
rhododendrons. Connie turned 
eagerly to Dicky. Her face 
was flushed and eager, like a 
child’s. 

“‘ Dicky,” she whispered ear- 
nestly, “see her! See her! 
See her alone! Take her in 
your arms and tell her that 
you will never, never, never let 
her go! She will struggle and 
try to break away; but hold 
on. Hold on tight! Go on 
telling her that you love her 
and will never leave her. 
When she sees that you mean 
it she will give in. I know. 
I’m a woman, and I know!” 
Connie squeezed Dicky’s arm 
violently. “I know!” she re- 
‘ecaim . . - “You can come 

k now, Bill dear.” 

“Nice goings on, I don't 
think,” observed Mr Carmyle 
severely, reappearing round 
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the rhododendron, “Shouting 
all over the garden—what?” 

But the two conspirators, 
still in the clouds together, 
took no netice of him. In- 
stead, Connie rose to her feet 
and began to walk towards 
the nearest gate. The two 
men followed. 

“Connie, how am I going 
to do it?” asked Dicky 
deferentially. 

“T have a plan,” replied 
Connie, with portentous so- 
lemnity. She was launched 
on an enterprise after her 
own heart. “Listen! Have 
you & portmanteau?” 

“Yes, at my rooms,” 

“Well, go there and pack 
it.” 

“Why?” asked Dicky in a 
dazed voice. 

Mrs Carmyle replied by 
quoting a famous and oracular 
phrase which had lately fallen 
from the lips of a prominent 
statesman, and the party 
reached the railings. 

“Hallo, there’s a taxi at the 
Welwyn’s door,” said Carmyle. 
“T wonder—oh Lord!” 

He fell hastily to the rear, 
his knees knocking tegether. 
Two figures were ascending 
the steps of the house. One 
was majestic and ful ; 
the other small wal reluctant. 
The front door opened and 
closed upon them. 

‘“‘My mother—already !” ex- 
claimed Dicky in dismay. 

That burned ehild, William 
Carmyle, broke into a gentle 
perspiration. 

‘‘Never mind,” said Connie 
reassuringly. ‘She was bound 
to come. She can’t do any 
harm.” 
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to a never to see me 
again?” said Dicky feverishly. 
“Supposing she insults her 
with money?” He ground his 
teeth, and Carmyle groaned 
sympathetically. 

Connie patted his arm sooth- 
ingly. 

“The last word is the only 
thing that matters in this 
case,” she said with great 
confidence; “and you are 
going to have that, Dicky, 
my friend. Now run away 
and pack your portmanteau, 
Then come and lunch with 
us at Princes’. I must fly. 
I have an appointment with 
Russell 


a gentleman at 
Square Tube Station at 
twelve-thirty. It is after 


that now.” 

Dicky glanced at Bill Car- 
myle for an explanation of 
this mysterious assignation, 
but that gentleman merely 
shook his head in a bewildered 
fashion. 

“Don’t ask me, old man,” 
he said. “She keeps them 
laid on all over the place.” 

“Who is the gentleman, 
Connie?” Dicky inquired. 

‘An admirer of mine,” re- 
plied Mrs Carmyle, with a 
gratified smile. “I met him 
in the train this morning.” 

“ For the first time?” 

“ No—seeond. When I saw 
him I had an idea, so we ar- 
ranged to meet again at twelve- 
thirty. He has another en- 
gagement, but he said it didn’t 
matter when I asked him. 
After he has done what I 
want he is coming to lunch 
toe, Now run and pack. Au 
revoir!” 
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Revelling in every turn of 
the highly complicated plot 
which she was weaving, little 
Mrs Carmyle, followed by her 
inarticulate but inflated hus- 
band, pattered swiftly away 
round the corner —and_ inci- 


“Well,” said Mrs Welwyn, 
taking off her apron, “the 
beds are done, anyway. One 
less to make,” she added 
philosophically, “now that 
Pumpherston has hopped it. 
That’s something.” 

“We could do with the rent 
of his room for all that, Mother,” 
commented practical Amelia. 

“That’s true, dearie,” sighed 
Mrs Welwyn. ‘“ Well, perhaps 
we shall get another lodger. 
Where’s your father, by the 
way?” 

“He went out half an hour 
ago. I expect he’s at the 
Museum.” 

“ Did Mr Dick see him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ And Mr Dick said he didn’t 
want to see me?” Mrs Wel- 
wyn spoke rather wistfully. 

“That was what he said,” 
admitted ’Melia in a low voice, 

“I don’t suppose he’s very 
anxious to see any of us much,” 
said Mrs Welwyn candidly. 
“We must just get the idea 
out of our heads, that’s all. 
Forget it! Then there’s that 
broker's insect. We are going 
to get him paid off double 
quick, or I’m a Dutchman. I 
don’t know how it’s going to 
be done, Still, we have got 
round worse corners than this, 
—haven’t we, duckie?” 
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dentally out of this narrative— 
turning to wave a reassuring 
hand to her client before dis- 
appearing. 

The Freak, puzzled but con- 
fident, went home to pack his 
portmanteau. 







“Yes, Mother,” said Amelia 
bravely. 

Martha Welwyn suddenly 
flung her arms round her little 
daughter. 

“ My precious,” she whispered 
impulsively, “I wouldn’t mind 
if it wasn’t for you children.” 
Her voice broke. “God pity 
women !” 

“Mother, Mother!” cried 
little ‘Melia reprovingly. 
“That’s not like you!” And 
she hugged her tearful but 
contrite parent back to cheer- 
fulness again. 

A door banged downstairs, 
and the two fell apart guiltily. 

“That’s Tilly,” said Mrs 
Welwyn. “We mustn’t be 
downhearted, or she'll scold 
us. Bustle about!” 

With great vigour and pres- 
ence of mind this excellent 
woman snatched the cloth off 
the table and shook it severely. 
Amelia, having hastily removed 
a tear frem her mother’s cheek 
with a duster, opened the piano 
and began to wipe down the 
keys to the accompaniment 
of an inharmonious chromatic 
scale. 

The door flew open and Tilly 
marched in, humming a cheer- 
ful air. 

“Such luck, Mother!” she 
cried. 
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For a moment Martha 
Welwyn was deceived. She 
whirled round excitedly. 

“What do you 
dearie?” she exclaimed. 

“T’ve got a berth — with 
Madame Amelie—old Mrs 
Crump, you know—in Earl’s 
Court Road. One of her girls 
is leaving——” 

“Got the sack?” inquired 
Mrs Welwyn, rearranging the 
tablecloth. 

“No, She’s only—” Tilly’s 
voice quavered ever so slightly 
—*“ going to be married. I’ve 
got her place, and I’m once 
more an independent lady.” 

“ That’s capital news, Tilly,” 
said Mrs Welwyn heartily. 
At anyrate her daughter would 
have something to occupy her 
mind. 

“ Now the next thing to do,” 
proceeded Tilly with great 
animation, “is to get rid of 
that broker’s man. We ought 
to be able to raise the money 
all right. I’m at work again. 
Dad has had an offer of news- 
paper articles; and if only we 
can get Mr Pumpherston’s room 
let “s 

“The broker’s man has gone, 
Sis,” said Amelia. 

“Gone?” cried Tilly and 
Mrs Welwyn in a breath. 

“Well, gone out, anyhow. 
I saw him shuffling across the 
square half an hour ago.” 

“My lord will find the chain 
up when he comes back,’ said 
Mrs Welwyn grimly. 

“Still, we must find the 
money,” persisted Tilly. “We 
have never been in debt yet, 
and we are never going 
to be.” Her slight figure stif- 
fened proudly. “ Independence ! 
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That’s the only thing worth 
having in this world. Be in- 
dependent! Owe nothing to 
nobody !”’ 

Certainly, whether she de- 
rived it from her father’s 
ancestry or her mother’s solid 
worth, Tilly Welwyn was com- 
posed of good fibre. With 
flushed cheeks and unnaturally 
bright eyes she turned to the 
mirror over the drawing-room 
mantelpiece and began to take 
off her hat. 

“Tt’s a mystery to me,” 
ruminated the puzzled Mrs 
Welwyn, “why that creature 
went out. He must have known 
we wouldn’t let him in again.” 

“Perhaps Dicky kicked him 
out,” suggested that small 
hero-worshipper, Amelia, with 
relish. 

Tilly turned sharply. 

“Who?” she asked. <A hat- 
pin tinkled into the fender. 

Little "Melia bit her lip and 
turned searlet. 

‘‘ Mr Dick, dearie,” said Mrs 
Welwyn, coming to the rescue. 
“‘ He looked in this morning.” 

“What for?” asked Tilly, 
groping for the hatpin. 

“T don’t know. I didn’t see 
him,” admitted her mother re- 
luctantly. 

“T do,” said ’Melia, having 
decided to get things over at 
once. “ He left a letter for you, 
Sis.” 

Tilly rose to her feet again, 
keeping her back to her audi- 
ence. 

“ Where is it?” she inquired 
unsteadily. 

. “Here,” said Amelia, with a 
hand in the pocket of her pina- 
fore. 

“Put it on the table,” said 

I 
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Tilly, standing on tiptoe while 
she patted her brown hair into 
position before the glass. “ TI’ll 
read it presently.” 

“ There's the front-door bell,” 
said Mrs Welwyn nervously. 
“What are we to do if it’s 
Russell again ? ” 

“ Lock the door,” said Amelia 
promptly. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” 
said Mrs Welwyn doubtfully. 
“T wonder what the law is. I 
wish Daddy wasin.” She con- 
sidered, perplexed. ‘“ Anyhow, 
I'll go down and see. Come 
with me, ’Melia,” she added 
tactfully. 

The pair slipped out of the 
room and went downstairs, 
leaving Tilly alone with her 
letter. 

‘Supposing he rushes in the 
moment we open the door?” 
whispered Amelia, as they con- 
sulted on the mat. ‘“ What 
then?” 

“We'll put the chain up first, 
and then open the door a crack,” 
said Mrs Welwyn. 

This procedure was adopted, 
with the result that Mr Main- 
waring and Lady Adela, wait- 
ing patiently upon the steps 
outside, were eventually con- 
fronted, after certain mysteri- 
ous clankings had taken place 
within, with a vision of two 
apprehensive countenances, one 


- @hildish and the other middle- 


aged, set one upon another 
against a black background in 
a frame eight feet high and 
three inches wide. It was but 
a glimpse, for the vision was 
hardly embodied when it faded 
from view with uncanny sud- 
denness: and after a further 
fantasia upon the chain, the 
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door was tugged open, to reveal 
the shrinking figures of Mrs 
Welwyn and Amelia. 

“Good morning, Mrs Wel- 
wyn,” said Lady Adela, “I 
hope you will forgive this early 
eall, but we are anxious to 
have a talk with—er—Miss 
Welwyn.” 

Miss Welwyn’s agitated par- 
ent ushered the visitors into 
the dining-room, bidding 
Amelia run upstairs and give 
warning of the coming inter- 
view. Resistance did not occur 
to her. 

Amelia found her sister sit- 
ting motionless on the edge of 
a chair, with her arms upon 
the table. In her hands she 
held an open letter, which she 
was not reading. Her grey 
eyes, wide open, unblinking, 
were fixed on vacancy. Her 
lips moved, as if repeating some 
formula. 

Amelia touched her softly on 
the arm. 

“ Tilly,” she whispered, “they 
want to see you.” 

Tilly roused herself. 

‘** Who?” she asked dreamily. 

The question was answered 
by the appearance in the door- 
way of Lady Adela, followed 
by her husband. Tilly rose, 
thrust the letter into her belt, 
and greeted her visitors. 

“ How do you do?” she said 
mechanically. ‘“ Won’t you sit 
down?” 

Lady Adela, singling out 
that well-tried friend of yester- 
day, the sofa, sank down upon 
it. Mr Mainwaring remained 
standing behind. Little ’Melia, 
after one sympathetic glance 
in the direction of her sister, 
gently closed the door and 
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joined her mother on the land- 
ing outside, 

‘“’Melia,” announced that 
harassed chdtelaine, “ there’s 
the front door again! It must 
be Stillbottle this time. Sup- 
posing he meets them ?” 

“Tt don’t signify if he does,” 
replied her shrewd little 
daughter. “They have met 
once already. Still, we may as 
well keep him out.” 

Mother and daughter accord- 
ingly proceeded to a repetition 
of their previous performance 
with the door-chain. As be- 
fore, the front door was ulti- 
mately flung open with abject 
expressions of regret. 

On the steps stood a small, 
sturdy, spectacled young clergy- 
man. 

“Oh, good-morning,” he ex- 
claimed. “I am so sorry to 
trouble you, but I have been 
asked by a friend to look at 
your vacant room. Might I do 
it now?” 

This was familiar ground, 
and Mrs Welwyn escorted the 
stranger upstairs with a sigh 
of relief. 

*“‘ My friend proposes to move 
into the rooms almost immedi- 
ately,” explained Mr Rylands, 
mounting at a distressingly 
rapid pace, “if they are satis- 
factory. That is—of course—” 
he added in a panic—“I am 
sure they will be satisfactory. 
But my friend proposes to 
move in at once.” 

His approval of the late lair 
of the bellicose Pumpherston 
when — almost before — the 
panting Mrs Welwyn had 
pulled up the blind and unveiled 
its glories, erred on the side of 
the ecstatic. The terms asked 
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for the dingy but speckless 
apartment were not excessive, 
and Mr Rylands agreed to them 
at once. 

“May I ask, sir,” inquired 
Mrs Welwyn, as they descended 
the staircase, “‘did someone 
recommend us? We like to 
know who our friends are.” 

Mr Rylands was quite pre- 
pared for this question. 

“As a matter of fact,” he 
explained volubly, ‘‘I believe 
the gentleman saw the card in 
the window; and being par- 
ticularly fond of Russell Square, 
and—and its associations, and 
so on, he decided to come and 
reside here. He will send his 
luggage round this afternoon.” 

By this time they had passed 
the closed drawing-room door 
and were in the hall again. 

“Will you give me the 
gentleman’s name, sir, please?” 
asked Mrs Welwyn, in obedience 
to a reminding gleam in the eye 
of her small daughter, who was 
standing full in the open door- 
way, apparently to prevent the 
premature escape of the visitor. 
“‘T suppose he ean give a refer- 
ence, or pay a week in advance? 
That’s our usual r. 

“Certainly, by all means,” 
said Rylands hurriedly. Like 
most men, he found it almost 
as delicate and embarrassing 
an undertaking to discuss 
money matters with a woman 
as to make love to her. “In 
point of fact,” he continued, 
searching furtively in his 
pocket, “my friend would like 
to pay a month in advance. 
He is anxious to make quite 
sure of the rooms, so—oh, I beg 
your pardon!” (This to little 
’Melia, into whom he had 
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cannoned heavily in a mis- 
guided but characteristic at- 
tempt to walk out of the 
house backwards.) “Good 
morning !” 


And the Reverend Godfrey 
Rylands, thrusting a warm 
banknote into Mrs Welwynd’s 
palm, stumbled down the steps 
into the Square, and set off at 


Meanwhile, upstairs, Lady 
Adela was concluding a stately 
and well-balaneed harangue. 
Of her two auditors Mr Main- 
waring appeared to be paying 
more attention. He looked 
supremely unhappy. 

Tilly sat bolt upright on a 
hard chair, staring straight 
through Lady Adela at the 
opposite wall. Occasionally 
her hand stole to her belt. It 
is regrettable to have to add, 
in the interests of strict 
veracity, that the greater part 
of Lady Adela’s carefully 
reasoned and studiously mod- 
erate address was flowing in 
at one ear and out at the 
other. Tilly had no clear idea 
that she was being spoken to; 
she was only vaguely conscious 
that any one was speaking at 
all. All her thoughts were 
concentrated on the last page 
. of Dicky’s letter—all she had 
read so far. She sat quite 
still, occasionally nodding intel- 
ligently to put her visitors at 
their ease. Once or twice her 
lips moved, as if repeating 
some formula. 

“Do not imagine, Miss Wel- 
wyn,” Lady Adela was saying, 
“that we are in any way 
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a most unclerical pace in the 
direction of Piccadilly. He 
was going to lunch, it will be 
remembered, with Connie Car- 
myle. 

“He never left the new 
lodger’s name,” recollected Mrs 
Welwyn, too late. 

* No, but he left a ten-pound 
note,” said practical Amelia. 


II. 


angry or resentful at what 
has occurred. We are merely 
grieved, but at the same time 
relieved. So far from wishing 
you ill in consequence of this 
attempt upon your part to— 
to better yourself, my husband 
and I are here to offer to do 
something for you. You must 
not think that we want to be 
unkind or harsh. This is a 
difficult and painful interview 
for both of us——” 

“For all of us, Miss Wel- 
wyn,” murmured Mr Main- 
waring. 

“You appreciate that fact, I 
hope, Miss Welwyn,” said Lady 
Adela in a slightly louder 
tone; for the girl made no 
sign. 

Tilly nodded her head ab- 
sently. 

“He loves me! He loves 
me!” she murmured to herself. 
“He loves me still!” 

Lady Adela ploughed on. 
She was a kindly woman, and 
in her heart she felt sorry for 
Tilly. Not that this fact 
assisted her to understand 
Tilly’s point of view, or to 
remember what Dicky had 
never forgotten—namely, that 
the girl before her was a lady. 
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She laboured, too, under a 
grievous disadvantage, Deep 
feeling was to her a thing 
unknown. She had never 
thrilled with tremulous rap- 
ture. Thesighing of a wounded 
spirit had no meaning for her. 
Her heart was a well-regulated 
and rhythmatic organ, and had 
always beaten in accordance 
with the laws of what its 
owner called common - sense. 
It had never fluttered or stood 
still. 

Lady Adela had married’ her 
husband because he was rich, 
and she was the youngest 
daughter of a great but im- 
poverished house; and after 
the singular but ineradicable 
habit of her sex, she had 
founded her entire conception 
of life upon her own experience 
of it. To her, marriage was a 
matter neither of romance nor 
affinity. It was a contract: a 
sacred contract perhaps—in her 
own case it had even been fully 
choral—but a mere matter of 
business for all that. To her, 
her son’s ideal bride was a well- 
bred young woman with the 
same tastes and social circle 
as himself, and possibly a little 
money of her own. It had 
never occurred to her that 
Love contained any other 
elements. Accordingly, she 
ploughed on, trying to be fair, 
quite prepared to be generous. 
She offered to “ advance” Tilly 
in life. She talked vaguely of 
setting her up “‘in a little busi- 
ness.” She remarked several 
times that she was anxious to 
do the right thing, adding as 
in duty bound that certain 
conditions would be attached 
to any arrangement which 
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might be made, “the nature of 
which you can probably im- 
agine for yourself, my dear.” 
She begged Tilly to think 
things over, and assured her 
that no reasonable request 
would be refused. Altogether 
Lady Adela’s was a very con- 
ciliatory and _ well-balanced 
proposition. Had it been made 
by an encroaching railway 
company to a landed proprietor 
in compensation for compulsory 
ejection from his property, or 
by a repentant motorist to an 
irate henwife, it might fairly 
have been regarded as a model 
of justice and equity. As 
a seheme for snatching an 
amiable but weak - minded 
young man from the clutches 
of a designing harpy it erred, if 
anything, on the side of gener- 
osity. Butasa tactful attempt 
to convey to a young girl the 
information that she could 
never marry the man she loved, 
it was a piece of gross brutality. 
But Lady Adela did not know 
this. 

Fortunately Tilly heard little 
or nothing. Occasionally a 
stray sentence focussed itself 
on her mind. “My husband 
and I communicated our views 
to our son this morning,” was 
one. “Impart our decision 
ourselves .. . avoid the neces- 
sity of a painful interview .. . 
unnecessary correspondence,” 
and the like—the disconnected 
phrases fell upon her ears; but 
throughout it all the girl sat 
with her head in the clouds, 
fingering her letter and hug- 
ging her secret. Once Lady 
Adela, in a flight of oratory, 
half-rose from her seat. Tilly, 
with a vague hope that the call 
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was over, put out a hand, which 
was ignored, 

But the interview came to an 
end at last; and Lady Adela, 
conscious of a difficult task 
adequately and tactfully per- 
formed, but secretly troubled 
by Tilly’s continuous apathy, 
rose to her feet. Tilly mechan- 
ically stood up too. 

“Good morning, Miss Wel- 
wyn,” said Lady Adela, offering 
her hand. “We have to thank 
you for a patient hearing.” 

Tilly smiled politely, shook 
hands, but said nothing. Mr 
Mainwaring, his heart sore for 
the girl, timidly signalled to 
his wife to leave her in peace. 

“Do not trouble to show us 
out,” said Lady Adela, and 
departed imposingly through 
the door. 

With a long sigh of relief 
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Tilly dropped back into her 
seat. Suddenly she was 
aware that she was not yet 
alone. Mr Mainwaring had 
lingeredin the room. He came 
forward now, and took the girl’s 
hand in both of his. 

““My dear, my dear!” he 
said quickly. “I wish you 
were my daughter. God give 
you a good husband!” 

There was an ominous cough 
upon the landing outside; and 
the old gentleman, recalled toa 
sense of duty, trotted obedi- 
ently out of the room, closing 
the door behind him. 

Tilly snatched the letter from 
her belt. 

“He loves me! 
mured. “He loves me! 
loves me still!” 

She was not referring to Mr 
Mainwaring senior. 


she mur- 
He 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX.—THE FINAL FREAK. 


Tilly finished writing her 
letter, signed and addressed 
it, and leaned back in her 
chair. 

She had just declined to 
marry Dicky Mainwaring. 

“That’s done, anyhow,” she 
said to herself, with the in- 
stinctive cheerfulness of those 
who are born plucky. ‘‘ Now 
I'll go out and post it before 
the Family come home, and 
then perhaps a little walk 
round Bloomsbury will give me 
an appetite for tea.” 

But as Tilly rose briskly 
to her feet her eye fell upon 
the letter from Dicky, lying 
beside the answer to it which 
she had just written. For 
the tenth time she picked 


it up and re-read certain 
passages. 

I don’t think I ever loved you 
as I did yesterday afternoon. 
As I watched you fighting that 
brave, wphill battle of yours in 
the face of the most awful odds 
— Mother and Sylvia are 
awfully odd, you know—I 
suddenly realised how utterly 
and entirely I had become part 
of you—or you of me, if you 
like. I was on your side in 
that plucky, preposterous, trans- 
parent little conspiracy from 
start to finish, and when the 
crash came I think I was harder 
hit than anybody. The only 
complaint I have to make is 
that you did not take me into 
your confidence. I could have 
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put you up to one or two tips 
which might have made all the 
difference— you see, I have 
known Mother and Sylvia 
longer than you have—and we 
could have enjoyed the fruits of 
victory together. Still, I for- 
give you for your obstinacy in 
trying to put the enterprise 
through single-handed. It was 
very characteristic of you, and 
anything that is charaeteristic 
of you is naturally extra 
precious to me. So don’t 
imagine that yesterday's little 
inter - parental unpleasantness 
is going to make any difference 
to you and me—to You and 
Me/ 
“To You—and Me!” echoed 
Tilly softly. 
. . - Youwill probably receive 
call from my _ esteemed 
parents. They mean well, but 
I mistrust their judgment. 
They will probably intimate 
that we must never see one 
another again, or something of 
that kind. I am afraid it is 
just possible that my dear old 
mother will offer you compensa- 
tion, of a sort. If she does, try 
to forgive her. She does not 
understand. Not at present, 
that is. One day she will laugh 
at herself—which will establish 
a record—and apologise to you 
for having entertained the idea. 

“No she won't!” observed 
Tilly at this point. 

. . . It seems ridiculous, 
doesn’t it, that any one should 
seriously set owt to appeal to 
you to ‘abandon your demands’ 
upon me? As if things were 
not entirely the other way. It 
is I who am making demands 
upon you, dearest. The idea! 
To lecture you as if you were 
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some designing little advent- 
uress, instead of the most won- 
derful worker of miracles that 
ever lived—the girl who made 
bricks without straw; the girl 
who made a man of Dicky 
Mainwaring ! 

. . » Sodo not be afraid with 
any amazement—do you know 
where that quotation comes 
from ?—at anything my mother 
may say. She will probably 
pile on the agony a bit about 
the various kinds of trouble 
that await a couple who marry 
out of different social circles, 
and punk of that kind. She is 
a dear thing, my old mother, 
but very feminine. When she 
wants to argue about anything 
she always begins by begging 
the question. Besides, our love 
is big enough to square any 
circle, social or otherwise. So 
don’t you worry, little girl. 
Leave things to me, and—— 

Tilly read more slowly and 
yet more slowly, and then 
stopped reading altogether. 
Then she rose slowly to her 
feet, crossed the room, and 
stood gazing into the fire. 
She did not know what beg- 
ging the question meant, but 
she had other food for reflec- 
tion. Connie Carmyle was 
right. When it comes to a 
pinch letters are useless things, 
and being useless are, more 
often than not, dangerous. 

On the mantelpiece stood 
two framed photographs—one 
of Tilly, the other of Dicky. 
The original of the first ad- 
dressed the second. 

“JT wish you hadn’t put in 
that last bit, Dicky dear. . . . 
‘ Abandon my demands.’ .. . 
‘A little adventuress.’ .. . 
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That's what I am, when all is 
said and done. A little adven- 
turess, trying to better herself! 
Lady Adela is right and we 
were wrong. What eise could 
you think of me, Dieky, once 
you married me and found me 
out—a silly, hysterical, com- 
mon little chit? There’s your 
letter, dear. I dare say I could 
have got quite a lot for it ina 
court of law; but some adven- 
turesses aren’t up to sample. 
They have no spirit.” 

Dicky’s much-read epistle 
dropped into the flames, and 
Tilly turned with sudden 
briskness from her lover’s 
photograph to her own. 

“ As for you, Tilly Welwyn,” 
she observed severely, “just 
remember that you are only 
an ordinary, hard - working, 
matter-of-fact little London 
work-girl. You can put all 
fancy notions about fairy 
princes and happy-ever-after 
out of your head. You are 
getting a big girl now, you 
know. You must live your 
life and go your own way; 
and sometimes — only some- 
times, mind!—when you are 
feeling downhearted and up 
against it, I’ll allow you to let 
your thoughts go back to the 
best man that ever walked; 
and although you may cry a 
bit, you will thank God you 
- did not spoil his life by marry- 
ing him.” 

The doors leading on to the 
landing creaked, and Amelia 
peeped cautiously in. Tilly 
started guiltily. None of us 
like to be caught talking to 
ourselves. The habit savours 
of exclusiveness — and other 
things. 
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“Tilly dear,” said little 
"Melia listlessly, “the new 


lodger has come with his 
luggage. Could you give him 
a hand with it? Everybody 
is out, and it’s rather heavy 
for me.” 

“All right,” said Tilly 
readily. “Ill be down in 
half-a-minute.” 

Amelia disappeared, leav- 
ing the doors open; and Tilly 
hastily assumed a business-like 
yet gracious expression, suit- 
able for the welcoming of a 
second-floor. 

“One thing more, though, 
my girl,” she remarked sternly, 
releasing her features for a 
moment in order to address 
her own reflection in the over- 
mantel mirror. “Just remem- 
ber that this will require a 
real effort. It’s all very well 
to feel heroic just now, and 
talk about giving him up, and 
living your own life, and so 
on; but it won’t be easy. 
You will have to put your 
back into it. Supposing you 
meet him in the street one 
day? What then? Can you 
walk past him? You know 
you are as weak as water 
where he is concerned. What 
are you going to do about 
it?” 

Tilly met her own eyes in 
the glass, and looked very 
determined. The eyes in the 
glass responded by filling with 
tears. Tilly turned away im- 
patiently from this disloyal 
exhibition. 

“Very well then,” she said. 
“Tf you are as weak as that 
about it you must just make 
up your mind to avoid him— 
that’s all. There’s nothing 
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else for it. You must never 
see him again. And I love 
him so!” she added inconse- 
quently. ‘Poor Tilly!” 

Little "Melia appeared in 
the doorway again. 

“He’s bringing up his 
portmanteau,” she announced 
breathlessly, and vanished. 

Tilly turned towards the 
door. lLaborious steps were 
audible upon the staircase, as 
of one ascending with a heavy 
load. Presently a man in a 
greatcoat passed the open 
doorway. On his left shoul- 
der he carried a large port- 
manteau, which hid his face. 
He passed up the second- 


THE 
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floor staircase and out of 
sight. 

Tilly, hot and cold by turns, 
stood shaking in the middle of 
the floor. 

There was a heavy bump 
overhead. Then steps descend- 
ing, slowly. He was coming 
back. 

Tilly shut her eyes tight for 
a full half minute; then opened 
them, and tottered forward 
with a cry. 

In the doorway, laughing, 
joyous, open-armed, stood The 
Freak. 

“You foolish, foolish Tilly !” 
he said; and eaught her as 
she fell. 


END. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE REPORTS OF THE MARCONI COMMITTEE—A BUCKET OF WHITEWASH 
—MR FALCONER’S EXCESS OF ZEAL—MINISTERS ON THEIR TRIAL— 
GEORGE WYNDHAM—SOLDIER AND STATESMAN—THE INFLUENCES OF 
HIS LIFE—HIS SUCCESS IN THE FIELD OF LETTERS. 


THE reports presented to 
Parliament by the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to investi- 
gate the agreement made 
between the Marconi Company 
and the Government will, we 
hope, have a far-reaching and 
lasting effect. In the first 
place, they will not encourage 
the performance, in the future, 
of similar farces. The Com- 
mittee had not sat many 
days before it was evident 
that in the eyes of certain 
members, at least, its purpose 
was not to inquire but to 
burke inquiry. Much of the 
information obtained emerged 
by accident, or was dragged 
out, like teeth, from unwill- 
ing jaws. The master-stroke 
of Lord Murray, the hero 
of Bogota, was bequeathed, 
when that nobleman left these 
shores, as a deliberate legacy 
of concealment, to be kept 
secret until the whole busi- 
ness was “cleaned up.” And 
secret it would have been kept, 
had it not been for the un- 
foreseen bankruptcy of a stock- 
broker. It is not by such 
methods as this that a public 
inquiry should be conducted, 
and the whole system of Par- 
liamentary investigation has 
obviously lost the respect and 
consideration of the country. 

In the second place, the re- 
port of the majority is frankly 
and openly the work of par- 
tisans. There is no section of 
the Coalition which did not 


bring its pot of white paint 
into the general stock. Messrs 
Booth and Falconer, the white- 
washers - in - chief, were ably 
supported by the representa- 
tives of Ireland and the “ Inde- 
pendent” Labour party—sturdy 
henchmen all, warranted to do 
and say precisely what was 
expected of them. Moreover, 
the whitewashers-in-chief had 
the advantage of private in- 
formation, secretly conveyed, 
which enabled them to direct 
the investigation into what 
they deemed a proper channel. 
Mr Falconer left his patrons no 
loophole of escape. In the face 
of his report they could not, if 
they would, wear a white sheet 
or compose a dignified regret. 
They are wise and prudent 
men, we are told, who did what 
all their Radical supporters 
expected of them, and well 
may they murmur, “Save us 
from our friends.” 

However, the path of justice 
and prudence was not followed 
by the Coalition, and the un- 
fortunate Ministers still stand 
covered from head to foot in 
a thick and glutinous com- 
pound of snowy whiteness, from 
which not even the greatest 
ingenuity will avail to free 
them. Had the saner counsels 
of Sir Albert Spicer prevailed, a 
manifest indiscretion could not 
have been condoned before a 
critical electorate, and Mr Lloyd 
George and Sir Rufus Isaacs 
will find it hard to justify 
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themselves in the country, be- 
cause they have been told by too 
flattering partisans that their 
conduct needs no explanation. 
A verdict of perfect innocence 
may be as difficult to over- 
come as @ verdict of guilt. And 
Sir Albert Spicer, who atoned 
for a certain weakness dis- 
played in the chair by a modest 
and moderate report, left them 
a way out. ‘“ Nevertheless,” 
said he, in his clear and soli- 
tary statement, “in view of all 
the circumstances detailed in 
their report, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
would, in the judgment of your 
Committee, have been well 
advised if, when invited by Mr 
Harry Isaacs to acquire these 
rights, he had adhered to the 
resolution formed by him when 
Mr Godfrey Isaacs made a 


similar proposal, and ‘had 
nothing to do with it.’” 
Not a crushing judgment, 


truly, yet sufficient for re- 
pentance. Equally kind and 
equally just was Sir Albert 
Spicer’s second reproof. “If,” 
said he, “ on the occasion of the 
debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the 11th of October 
1912, it had occurred to the 
Ministers whose conduct had 
been impugned to make a 
statement of the facts as dis- 
closed in the action against 
‘Le Matin,’ such a statement 
would, in the judgment of your 
Committee, and as subsequent 
events have proved, have 
tended to avert much mis- 
understanding and to lessen 
in considerable measure the 
labours of your Committee.” 
Even this gentle hint seemed 
too brutal for the thick-and- 
thin champions of Radical per- 
fection, and we must take it, 
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on the word of Mr Faleoner 
and his Coalition, that Mr 
L. George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs acted in their own best 
interests and the best interests 
of the Government when they 
declined to make a simple, 
elucidatory statement. It isa 
pretty situation, which proves 
how far on the road of fanati- 
cism a blind partisanship may 
carry its hapless dupes. 

The worst is, that no sooner 
had the zeal of Mr Falconer 
brushed aside the saner re- 
port of Sir Albert Spicer 
than the spirit of compromise 
died a natural death. Lord 
Robert Cecil’s report was the 
inevitable and logical result of 
Mr Falconer’s. It has long 
been a tradition of English 
politics to steer a middle course, 
even to trim the sails of the 
ship of State, if there be a 
dangerous shoal upon either 
side. Sir Albert Spicer’s state- 
ment did not contain the whole 
truth. It might have been 
permitted to pass, with modi- 
fications, had not the zealots 
blundered. But the one effect 
which the conduct of Mr Fal- 
coner and the Coalition ensured 
was the frank publication of 
the unpleasant truth. To say 
that Lord Robert Cecil’s ad- 
mirable report goes one jot 
beyond the facts of the case 
would be absurd. Had the 
Radical members of the Com- 
mittee approached their task in 
another spirit, some sort of 
compromise might have been 
possible. As things have come 


about, Mr L. George and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs must hear and 
see published to the world the 
whole unpalatable truth. 

Lord Robert Cecil and his 
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friends, then, spoke out with 
@ necessary and commend- 
able candour. Their report 
is a series of statements 
wholly damaging to the rep- 
utations of the Ministers 
impugned. They found that 
the fact, upon which Sir 
Rufus Isaaes dwelt with so 
much satisfaction, that he 
dealt with Mr Harry Isaacs 
instead of with Mr Godfrey 
Isaacs, made no difference 
whatever. Even if there had 
been no connection between 
the English and American 
Marconi Companies, the im- 
propriety of Ministers would, 
in their view, be no whit dim- 
inished. But they held that 
the two companies were in- 
dissolubly linked together, that 
“as far as any long-distance 
communication is concerned, the 
Marconi system was in effect a 
single system.” That is clear 
enough, and, better still, Lord 
Robert Cecil stated with excel- 
lent clarity the general prin- 
ciple which should guide and 
control Ministers of the Crown 
in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. “The acceptance by a 
public servant,” he says, “of 
a favour of any kind from a 
Government contractor, in- 
volves so grave and obvious 
a danger, that if the Attorney- 
General’s action is to be con- 
doned by Parliament, we feel 
that a wide door will be open 
to corruption in future.” 

Here, indeed, is the whole 
pith and moment of the matter. 
The fate of this or that Minis- 
ter is not of the least import- 
ance. We may as easily find 
another Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as we may find an- 
other Attorney-General. We 


guard the good name of the 
House of Commons, not for 
ourselves merely, but for our 
children’s children. And if we 
permit the smallest indiscre- 
tion, or the slightest lack of 
candour on the part of re- 
sponsible Ministers, there is 
an end once and for always 
of Parliamentary government. 
Nor was the need of a fine 
scruple and a high standard 
ever more sternly imperious 
than to-day. In the last few 
years we have seen the democ- 
racy firmly established in our 
midst. And with democracy 
has come democracy’s bane— 
self-seeking and the suspicion 
of greed. In the old days there 
was a class eager to serve the 
country without a thought of 
self or gain. Our statesmen 
thought only of the duty which 
they owed to the State, not of 
the profit or advantage they 
might extract from its per- 
formance. To-day all is 
changed. Politics has become 
a trade like another. Entrance 
into the House of Commons 
means four hundred a-year at 
once, and the hope of some- 
thing better to come. The 
service of the country is set 
upon @ money basis, and if the 
four hundred a-year be not 
enough, the temptation grows 
ever stronger to turn the posi- 
tion of membership to good 
account. For these reasons, 
then, that we live under a 
democracy, which throughout 
history has been inclined to 
corruption, and that the duty 
of Government is being shifted 
to a class ill-prepared by educa- 
tion or tradition to discharge 
that duty, it behoves us to 
scan the conduct of Ministers 
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with a clearer eye, and to judge 
it by the highest possible 
standard of honour and pro- 
priety. 

As the report of the Marconi 
Committee was a partisan re- 
port, so the debate in the House 
of Commons was, as far as the 
Radicals were concerned, a par- 
tisan debate. A second time 
an opportunity was lost to 
make a complete amend, to 
express @ public regret, and 
to bring to an end once and 
for always this wretched Mar- 
coni business. The terms of 
Mr Cave’s resolution were as 
moderate as the tone in which 
that resolution was moved. He 
told the twice-told tale with 
conspicuous fairness and lucid- 
ity. But the Radicals would 
have none of his resolution. 
It asked the House to express 
regret, and apparently no 
Radical, except Mr L. George 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs, is per- 
mitted to regret anything, and 
that only in their own words 
and for their own reasons. 
Moreover, Mr Cave gently 
reproached certain of his 
Majesty’s Ministers with “a 
want of frankness,” and the 
friends of those Ministers de- 
sire it to be known that they 
are still perfectly frank, even 
when they keep silence. The 
defence of Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr L. George was not more 
wisely designed than the re- 
jection of Mr Cave’s resolution. 
The Attorney-General’s speech 
was too good to carry convic- 
tion. It was a speech for the 
defence, composed in an imper- 
sonal spirit. In such terms 
might Sir Rufus have de- 
fended a perfect stranger, 
the first-comer among his 
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clients. His attempt at an 
apology failed completely. An 
apology must be free and open, 
or it is no apology at all. 
The apology of Sir Rufus was 
hypothetical and conditional. 
“T say now,” he declared, 
“that if I had had all the facts 
present to my mind at the 
time I entered into these 
transactions, if I had known 
then all that I know now, if 
all had been disclosed to me 
which subsequent events have 
revealed, if I had realised that 
men could be so suspicious of 
any action of mine, if I had 
thought that such misrepre- 
sentations could possibly exist, 
I state quite plainly that I 
would not have entered into 
this transaction.” Of course 
he would not. No man will- 
ingly puts his head in a noose. 
But to confess, as Sir Rufus 
Isaaes confesses, that he would 
not have followed a certain 
course of action had he fore- 
seen the difficulties in which 
that course involved him, is 
not repentance but worldly 
wisdom. Nor was it by the 
happiest stroke that Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who was on his defence, 
should have used the kind of 
peroration that he did. “This 
House,” said he magniloquently, 
“may lay down rules, but in 
the end it is not rules, but the 
high principle and the public 
honour of our public men, to 
whatever party they may be- 
long, which are the best safe- 
guards for the purity of our 
public life.” Was there no- 
where a sense of humour to 
greet this solemn pronounce- 
ment with an outburst of 
ironical laughter? 

Mr L. George did not acquit 
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himself of his difficult task even 
with Sir Rufus Isaacs’ show of 
success. He protested a trifle 
too much. He allowed his love 
of rhetoric to darken his judg- 
ment. He, too, apologised 
after a fashion, not liberally 
and unreservedly, but with the 
same prudence as inspired Sir 
Rufus. Had he known what 
was to happen, he would have 
been more careful. “I am not 
going to qualify any state- 
ment,” said he, “I will make 
as to whether it was ‘judicious’ 
or ‘wise,’ or ‘discreet.’ I say 
that, looking at all the circum- 
stances, it was not. I do not 
want to palter about words. 
I do not care which of the 
three words is used. I accept 
any of them. It was not. I 
would certainly not have gone 
through it again.” The sen- 
tence italicised is the real pith 
of the speech. Like Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, Mr L. George has been 
profoundly disturbed by ad- 
verse criticism. ‘He would 
certainly not go through it 
again.” But there is a vast 
difference between acknowledg- 
ing a transgression, and regret- 
ting the inconvenience which 
that transgression has brought 
with it, and if it pleases Mr L. 
George, he may reflect proudly 
that he has apologised for no- 


The House followed the 
course sketched out for it by 
Mr Falconer and the two 
Ministers, It preferred con- 
gratulation to regret. And 
Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr L. 
George are not merely “ac- 
quitted of acting otherwise 
than in good faith,” but the 
Irish majority has deelared 
that it “‘reprobates the charges 


of corruption brought against 
Ministers.” The dignified 
attempt made by Mr Balfour 
to rise above the tyranny of 
party, and to put upon the 
record of the House an expres- 
sion of regret, was rejected by 
the partisans. But there are 
some victories which are in- 
finitely worse than defeats, and 
this victory of the Radical 
Government is_ ill - omened 
indeed. Mr Asquith has proved 
a generous loyalty to his col- 
leagues. He has proved no 
loyalty at all to England. 
Henceforth many things may 
be done with credit, almost 
with glory, which yesterday 
were regarded as_ indefen- 
sible. Our Ministers, without 
hindrance or reproach, may 
accept a tip from the brother 
of a man with whom they are 
making a contract. They may, 
when it suits them, assume that 
two sister companies, sharing 
directors and capital, have no- 
thing whatever to do with one 
another. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may in future, 
without incurring any blame 
whatever, “indulge in what is 
undoubtedly speculation,” to 
quote Mr Balfour’s words, “in 
a@ most speculative stock, a 
stock which his own broker 
pointed out was of a peculiarly 
speculative kind.” And the 
privileges of our Ministers do 
not end here. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may join the 
Attorney-General in what is 
called a “flutter,” and be all 
the more highly respected for 
it. He may beguile the seanty 
leisure given him by his high 
office to buy and sell specula- 
tive stock, and plead in excuse 
that he had not time to manage 
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his own investments. In brief, 
the House of Commons and the 
party system have sustained so 
disastrous a shock that even 
the Coalition’s compact major- 
ity is hardly likely to carry 
the discredited Government 
through another session. 

Let us, then, make the best 
of an ugly business. Let us 
congratulate ourselves that 
henceforth an efficient curb 
will be set upon Mr L. George’s 
tongue. Never again can he 
raise his voice in insult of “ the 
idle rich.” His experience of 
the slanders ‘‘ passed from one 
foul lip to another” will make 
impossible any repetition of 
the monstrous charges he once 
brought so lightly against Mr 
Chamberlain. And as for Lord 
Murray, we are not sure that 
he is not a public benefactor, 
and deserving of a_ public 
statue. He has achieved by 
his sole exertions what the 
united strength of the Opposi- 
tion might not have achieved 
without his aid. He has 
averted the disunion of the 
kingdom. He has saved the 
Welsh Church from the mean- 
est form of spoliation which 
fanaticism has ever devised. 
He has preserved the plural 
voter, still to discharge his 
proper duty of helping to re- 
dress the patent injustice of 
democracy. And he has done 
all this in the simple fashion 
which reveals him a Master 
indeed. The worst of it is, 
that the Marconi Scandal is 
not yet over. There was but 
one method of putting an end 
to it for ever—the expression 
of a real and genuine regret. 
This regret has not been ex- 
pressed, and the contumacy of 
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the Government can have but 
one result—an endless discus- 
sion of a tiresome and till 
mysterious affair. 


George Wyndham, whose 
death we record with the deep- 
est regret, was among the most 
fortunate men of his time. 
The Good Fairies lavished their 
gifts upon him in the cradle, 
and he accepted those gifts 
with the brave resolution to 
make the best of them. The 
most of men fall below the 
opportunity of one career. He 
essayed three eareers, and won 
a triumph in each of them. 
He was a soldier, a statesman, 
and a man of letters. Born in 
1863, he passed through Eton 
and Sandhurst into the Army, 
served with the Coldstream 
Guards in the Suakin Cam- 
paign, and won an experience 
which proved in later years of 
incalculable value to him. Un- 
able to resist the call of politics, 
he entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1889, and sat as mem- 
ber for Dover until his death. 
He made his appearance under 
the best auspices. As Mr Bal- 
four’s private secretary, he was 
trained in the soundest school 
of controversy. He fought the 
Nationalists in the press, with 
an irony and wit which, 
even as it stung them, his 
adversaries were compelled to 
acknowledge. He went into 
the fray with all the careless 
gaiety of youth and courage; 
he learnt the joy of the com- 
bat, which never left him; 
and he found in politics a 
happy union of word and 
action which satisfied at once 
two sides of his fertile talent. 
He justified his promotion to 
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office as Under Secretary for 
War by a speech, delivered in 
1900, after our reverses in 
South Africa, a clarion-call of 
high courage and _ resolute 
patriotism. In this speech 
he displayed, for the first 
time, his shining qualities 
of hope and _ imagination. 
He brought into politics some- 
thing of an older tradition. 
He brushed aside the quibbles 
of party, and pleaded not the 
cause merely of his friends and 
colleagues, but the cause of 
England. It was not in vain 
that he had studied the works 
of Bolingbroke, and had kept 
alive in his mind the mag- 
nanimous ideals of Young 
England. 

A great opportunity came 
to him when, in 1900, he was 
sent to Ireland as Chief Secre- 
tary, and he did not fall below 
it. Between him and the Irish 
there was a bond of sympathy 
and of blood. The great-grand- 
son of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
approached his kinsmen with 
understanding. That he should 
have won an instant popularity 
is not to be wondered at. He 
was handsome, he was gay, he 
was dashing, and he had that 
love of horses that appeals to 
every true-born Irishman. But 
he was not content to make 
his way to the heart of Ireland. 
He appealed also to Ireland’s 
understanding and to Ireland’s 
patriotism. The Wyndham 
Act, by which he will always 
be honourably remembered, 
won the approval of all classes, 
was the boldest measure of 
Land Purchase ever framed by 
a statesman, and owed its easy 
passage through the Houses 
of Parliament to George Wynd- 


ham’s unfailing tact and good- 
humour. Concerning this bill, 
too, he spoke not with the 
voice of party but with the 
voice of the nation. His quick 
imagination showed him where 
the path of happiness lay, and 
he followed it zealously to its 
end. The debate he conducted 
with the utmost skill and dis- 
cretion; he admitted no more 
of compromise than he deemed 
just, and he had an ample 
reward in the vision of a pros- 
perous and contented Ireland, 
whose prosperity and content- 
ment were due to his own 
initiative and courage. It is 
the common fate of Acts of 
Parliament to be dead letters or 
disasters. George Wyndham’s 
Land Purchase Act, though it 
has suffered the blight of Radi- 
eal policy, still lives, and has 
brought no disaster but in- 
creasing happiness to _ the 
countryside of Ireland. Thus 
it was permitted to him, as 
it is permitted to few states- 
men, to look upon his work 
after ten years and to see 
that it was good. 

His reign in Ireland, thus 
fortunately begun, ended for 
him in a sudden and mysteri- 
ous resignation. The mystery, 
perchance, may be pierced some 
day. It is too early to at- 
tempt to tear aside the veil. 
A sanguine temper, which 
made light of difficulties, a 
too trusting disposition, may 
have been George Wyndham’s 
undoing. But whatever was 
the efficient cause, he left Ire- 
land, and for a while was sel- 
dom heard upon the stage of 
politics. This retirement was 
a far lighter hardship to him 
than it would have been to 
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most. He touched life at many 
points ; he cultivated many in- 
terests remote from the House 
of Commons; and when he in- 
termitted one activity, it was 
but to take up another. If the 
word had not by association an 
evil sense of superficiality, we 
might say that George Wynd- 
ham was versatile. But he 
differed from the most of those 
who earn and deserve the 
epithet, because variety did not 
lessen the depth of his interests. 
Where he found another activ- 
ity, there he lived another life. 
And the three men, Mr Bal- 
four, W. E. Henley, and Cecil 
Rhodes, who most profoundly 
affected his talent, are the best 
proof of his active variety. 
These, indeed, were the domin- 
ant influences of his career. 
Yet he submitted to them 
without surrendering one jot 
of himself. Though he learned 
faithfully and in obedience 
the lessons they had to teach, 
he was not content with a 
pale reflection of their words 
and thoughts. He remained, 
as they would have him re- 
main, George Wyndham him- 
self in all sincerity. Nor is it 
difficult to see how and why he 
was swayed by them. Each 
represented to him one side 
of his own ambition. The 
statesman, the poet, and the 
venturer—these were his friends 
and his guides. Under Mr 
Balfour, than whom no man 
ever had a better teacher, he 
studied the arts of political 
wisdom and eloquence. W. E. 
Henley intensified his natural 
reverence for the craft of letters. 
In Cecil Rhodes he saw incar- 
nate the imperialism of his 
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dreams, the imperialism which 
could take large views and was 
capable of large sacrifices, 
which merged politics in im- 
agination, and could make a 
commerce in diamonds the 
handmaiden of ideas. Thus, 
with the help of his friends, 
he indulged his fancy, and 
caught something of the ro- 
mantic spirit of the Eliza- 
bethans, who fed their curios- 
ity with equal eagerness upon 
aetion and upon letters. 

In politics he was a To 
and an aristocrat. He had a 
firm faith in King and Country. 
He was not of those who 
believe that the one and only 
end of politics is to use the 
pocket of the thrifty and 
industrious to support the 
idle and thriftless. He would 
not defend spoliation, even for 
votes, and he was a consistent 
opponent to heavy death- 
duties, not from a spirit of 
grudging penuriousness, but 
because he saw that they were 
designed to crush a_ class 
whose existence he sincerely 
believed was useful to the 
State. He was, moreover, an 
Imperialist in the true sense, 
knowing well that the Empire 
was established not upon greed 
but upon duty. He felt that it - 
was our first business to hold 
with security and wisely to 
administer the Empire, which 
our adventuring ancestors had 
won by their courage and their 
enterprise, In other words, 
he took such an imaginative 
view of politics as Drake 
and Hawkins and Grenville 
might have taken. As his 
outlook upon the present was 
large, so he cherished a quick 
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hope for the future. But 
through all the shifts and 
changes of policy he stood 
firmly in the ancient ways. 
“Listen to the spirit of the 
Age,” he said once, “but do 
not forget the Ages.” In 
these words is expressed the 
wisest of political creeds. 
George Wyndham had too 
keen a sense of practical 
affairs to blind himself to 
what was happening in the 
world about him. But, . esti- 
mating at its proper worth 
the doctrine of democracy, he 
had not that facile trust in 
the sanctity of majorities 
which would set the result of 
one bye-election against the 
wisdom of a thousand years. 
Being a sportsman, he had a 
horror, like Lord George Ben- 
tinck, of being “done.” And 
therefore he was always a 
keen supporter of Tariff Re- 


form. Not only did he look 


upon it as a question of 
Empire, but his sense of fair- 
ness revolted at the spectacle 
of Englishmen content, in the 
midst of unemployment, with 
cheap foreign food and dumped 
boots. So, too, in the mean 
and wretched controversy of 
the Parliament Bill he was a 
convinced and _ enthusiastic 
Die-Hard. He recognised that 
he could not thwart the ill- 
omened trickery of our Minis- 
ters. He was sure that, when 
the Constitution was being 
filched from the country, it 
was not his duty to connive 
at the infamy by counselling 
surrender. In brief, he was a 
Tory of the old race, a firm 
believer in the traditions of 
the past, and it is by an 
ironical stroke of fate that 
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he dies at a moment when 
reaction is not merely possible, 
but probable. 

The relation of literature 
and politics suggests a problem 
which it is not easy to solve, 
Mr Balfour and Lord Morley 
have followed both crafts with- © 
out a public misunderstanding 
of either. George Wyndham 
was not so fortunate. His 
devotion to humane letters lay 
as a stumbling-block in the 
path of his politics, while his 
success in the House of Com- 
mons persuaded some ill-in- 
structed persons to dismiss his 
literature as the work of a mere 
politician. Thus a double in- 
justice was done him, and he 
won the reputation of a dilet- 
tante, which no man deserved 
less than he. Perhaps it was 
the gaiety of his demeanour, 
the light hand wherewith he 
touched the grave things of 
life, which gave the false im- 
pression. Whatever the cause, 
he was involved in a misunder- 
standing which others have 
escaped, and which was in no 
sense justified. He was, in 
truth, a born scholar. He had 
a natural love of erudition. 
And though, at an age when 
he might have been studying 
at Oxford or Cambridge, he 
was in Egypt with his regi- 
ment, he presently atoned for 
his loss of time, and remained & 
student for the rest of his life. 
His writings need no excuse. 
Only by the highest standards 
should they and he be judged. 
Nor did he ever underrate the 
importance of the craft which 
he followed with conspicuous 
success. He placed literature 
and the proper management 
of words high in the list of 
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human enterprises. In his 
essay on Plutarch he records 
that the biographer preferred 
Lycurgus before Plato, for 
while the one “stablished and 
left behind him ” a constitution, 
the other bequeathed no more 
than “words and _ written 
books.” This preference, says 
George Wyndham, “seems a 
strange one now; but it de- 
serves to be noted the more 
merely for its strangeness.” 
And the fact that he, who 
followed both words and 
action, found a strangeness in 
Plutarch’s preference, is clear 
evidence, were it wanted, that 
literature was, in his esteem, 
not subordinate to politics. 
Thus it was that he dipped 
deeply into the subjects which 
he had made his own—Shake- 
speare and his age, the early 
romances of France, Ronsar 
and the Pleiade. He shirked 
no difficulties, he neglected no 
authorities. And while he 
mastered such facts as were 
necessary for his purpose, he 
was not too closely bound by 
them. He had a never-failing 
delight in intuitive theories, 
and if he did not win you over 
to his side, he compelled you 
at least to admit the plausibil- 
ity of his ingenious arguments, 
His style was vivid and fiam- 
boyant, like himself, flashing 
with light and brilliant with 
colour. He felt a keen sym- 
pathy with the work of the 
Elizabethans, both in prose 
and verse, for in them he 
discovered a romantic temper 
which accorded with his own. 
And in this matter of his style, 
it is right, we think, to set 
right a misunderstanding. It 
has been said that George 
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Wyndham, being a pupil of 
Henley, also mimicked Henley’s 
style. A comparison of the 
works of the two men will 
show the falsity of this opinion. 
That George Wyndham, liv- 
ing a8 a young man on terms 
of friendship with Henley, a 
far greater force in literature 
than he, should have been 
influenced by the poet is but 
natural. But he would surely 
have written if he had never 
met Henley, and written very 
much in the same style and to 
the same purpose that he did. 
And there was one reason, 
besides an inherited tempera- 
ment, why George Wyndham 
should have been a distinguished 
man of letters. He added to his 
literary instinct a knowledge 
of life and action. He was not 
writing down, im vacuo, what 


d he had learned from other books. 


He had studied in a far harder 
school—the school of life. He 
had the right and he had the 
power to test the experience of 
others by his own. As the 
Hampshire Militia was ‘of 
service to the author of ‘The 
Decline and Fall,’ so George 
Wyndham turned to excellent 
account, when he took up his 
pen to write, the years which 
he had spent in the Army and 
in the House of Commons. 
And here, again, we may find 
a clue to his talent in 
that which Plutarch wrote of 
himself. “I understand not 
matters so much by words,” 
said Plutarch, “as‘I came to 
understand words by common 
experience and knowledge I had 
in things.” Despite the strain 
of poetry that was in him, it 
was by experience and not in 
the practice of pedantry that 
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George Wyndham came to the 
understanding of words. And 
it is for this reason that his 
essay upon Plutarch seems to 
us to be the best of his works. 
In one sense it is not an essay 
upon Plutarch at all. There is 
much in Plutarch that escaped 
the eye and ear of his pane- 
gyrist, who had not dipped 
deeply into the Greek original, 
and was not conscious of the 
Cheeronzan’s arid style. What 
he saw was a Plutarch trans- 
figured in the French of 
Amyot and in the English of 
North to a brave romantic, a 
man of finer substance and more 
brilliant brighter tincture than 
the original. And seeing Plut- 
arch thus transfigured into 
something consonant with his 
own temperament, he could 
write of him with greater ease 
and a higher enthusiasm. Thus 
he made his essay a vehicle of 
his own views upon life and 
policy and literature, and em- 
broidered it in lavish careless- 
ness with all the flowers of his 
fancy. 

And by the side of his 
Plutarch may be set without 
disparagement his essays upon 
Shakespeare and Ronsard, each 
in its way a vivid, eloquent 
presentment. Nor are these 
the mere mdpepya of a poli- 
tician’s leisure. They are, as 
« we have said, the work of a 
true man of letters, and are 
subjeet to the highest stand- 
ards of criticism. And when 
we have recorded George 
Wyndham’s services to the 
country and to the craft of 
letters, there remains the man 
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himself, of whom his friends 
will guard an imperishable 
memory. His was the very 
genius of friendship. The tire- 
less curiosity of his mind made 
his companionship ever vivid, 
ever fresh. So swift were the 
processes of his brain that his 
thought seemed ever to outrun 
his words. He left his inter- 
locutor, striving to fill up the 
gaps in the argument, many 
leagues behind. This genera- 
tion has known no more alert 
and no more ingenious talker. 
He delighted in controversy 
and the contest of wits for 
their own sake, and he would 
have been an agile antagonist 
indeed who could have got the 
better of him. And as his 
mind and temperament mel- 
lowed with the years, he 
seemed to be withdrawing 
himself further and further 
from the hurly- burly of poli- 
tics, to lean with the greater 
content upon the things of 
the mind. He had fashioned 
him a library, which was (so 
to say) the concrete expression 
of his talent. Alas! it remains 
but the body, from which the 
soul has flown. And though 
his friends will ever lament his 
loss, it is not for his sake but 
their own that they will utter 
their plaint. Despite the brief 
measure of his years, he had 
fulfilled himself in many ways. 
He felt not the slow torture of 
disease, nor the withering blast 
of age. As one who knew 
him well said, ‘““He wasted no 
time, living or dying,’ and 
it would be hard to find a 
happier epitaph than this. 
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